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PREFACE. 


Two books which appeared more than thirty 
jrears ago, and which have been long out of 
print, are brought into one in this volume. The 
second of them — the ‘‘Process of Historical 
Proof,” was, in fact, a sequel to the first — the 
“ History of the Transmission of Anciejt Books 
to Modern Times.” In now reprinting the two, 
as one, it has not been difficult to give continuity 
to the jvhole : this has been effected, partly by 
removing from each volume portions which 
seemed to Ufe of secondary importance* and to 
be not closely related to the principal intention 
of the work ; and partly by introducing several 
entire chapters of new material; and by the 
Insertion of additional paragraphs throughout. 
[What is new in this volume occurs chiefly in 
the mid portions of it, and at the end. 

In the course of this thirty years, the labours 
bf critics, combined with the researches of learned 
|ravellers, have thrown much light upon all parts 
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of the subject which is compendiously treated 
in this volume. No reader who is fully informed 
in this department will need to be told that, 
within the limits of a volume such as this, 
nothing more than the most concise mention of 
these recent labours and researches could be 
attempted : they* are referred to only in the way 
of suggestion and of sample. At the first, the 
two books above mentioned were intended to 
find a place in a course of general educational 
reading; and it is only as coming within the 
range of a purpose such as this, that the Kepriiit 
is now offered to the public. 

In excluding from the Reprint some chapters 
of the two volumes wliich related expressly to 
the Biblical argument, or Christian Evidences,” 
I have been influenced by several reas«ft — such 
as thes^: The first of them is thfe, that what 
may be regarded ks the religious aspect of the 
general subject has no direct claim to be in- 
cluded in the treatment of it. In the next 
place, I have believed — and think so decisively 
— that, for the very purpose of bringing the 
Biblical argument home, with the greatest force, 
to the convictions of intelligent young persons, 
the subject shoftld be fully understood in its 
broadest aspect. When it is thus presented, 
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and when it is thus understood, well-informed 
and ingenuous persons will see and feel, irre- 
sistibly, that, as compared with any other mass 
of facts belonging to literary antiquarianism, 
and to historic evidence, the Biblical evidence 
is many times more ample, and various, and is 
more unqwstionably certain, than even the best 
and the surest of those masses of facts. 

There is yet another reason that has induced 
me to retrench, in this Reprint, much that, thirty 
years ago, might seem proper to the treatment 
of the subject. In this course of time a great 
change has had place upon the field of j^’gument 
touching Christianity and its origin. Although 
disbelief may have spread widely of late, the 
argument concerning Christianity has been nar- 
rowed on* every side of it. Much that, a while 
ago, was thought to need the production of proof, 
has, within a few years, quite ceased to be spoken 
of as questionable. Several elaborate and in- 
genious endeavours to bring, first, the documents 
of Christianity, and then, the historic import 
of those documents, into doubt, have signally 
fiiiled, and in fact they are abandoned as nuga- 
tory and hopeless. It would, therefore, be a 
superfluous labour at this time to defend positions 
which have ceased to be assailed. 
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The course of adverse thought, at this time, 
in relation to the religion of Christ — the only 
religion concerning which any question can be 
raised — has this tendency, namely, to divert 
attention by all means, and as much as possible, 
from the past ; and to engage all attention, and 
to concentrate it, upon the present moment ^ and 
upon its tangible and secular interests. This is 
now the aim of those writers, in the departments 
of Philosophy — physical and abstract, who would 
subvert Christianity, and who labour to do so by 
drawing the thoughts of the educated classes 
away fr#m it — away from its neighbourhood. 
If it be so, then it must be well for those who 
take the other side, to do what they may for 
k calling back the same classes, and for chajenging 
them to acquaint themselves anew with^lgListory, 
and to assure themselves of its incontestible 
certainty. 

Stanfobd Rivers, 

February, 1859. 
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HISTOBY 


OF THE 

TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT BOOKS. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTENTION OF THE PRESENT ARGUMENT. 

The credit of ancient literature, the certainty of 
history, and the truth of religion, are all involved 
in the secure transmission of ancient feooks to 
modern times. Many of the facts connected with 
the history of this transmission are to be found, 
more ojh less distinctly mentioned, in every work 
in whici the claims of the Holy Scriptures are 
advocat;e^. But these facts are open to much 
mi sappreh enroll when they are brought together 
to subserve the purposes of ar single argument. 
It IS the intention of this volume therefore to lay 
them before general readers, as they stand apart 
from controversy, and as if no interests more im- 
portant than those of literature were implicated 
in the result of the statements we have to make. 

Nothing can be ^lore equitable than that the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures should be judged of by the 
rules that are applied to all other ancient books ; 
nor is anything more likely to produce a firm and 
intelligent c‘ou^ iction of the validity of the claims 
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advanced for the Holy Scriptures, than a clear 
understanding of the relative value of the evidence 
which supports them. To furnish the means 
therefore of instituting a comparison, so just in 
itself, and so necessary to a fair examination of 
the most important of all questions, is the design 
of these pages. 

As this volume makes no pretension to com- 
municate information to those who are already 
conversant with matters of antiquity, literary or 
historical, whatever might seem recondite, or what 
is still involved in controversy, has been avoided. 
Nor will these pages be encumbered with numerous 
references, which, though easily amassed, would 
increase the size of the volume without being ser- 
viceable to the class of readers for whom the 
author now writes. No facts are adduced which 
may not readily be substantiated by any one who 
has access to a library of moderate extent. But a 
few works, not often met with in privata collec- 
tions, are named at the foot of the pagj where 
special information has been derived from them. 

The principal facts ol‘ ancient history, and the 
authenticity of the works from which chiefly our 
knowledge of antiquity is derived, are now freely 
admitted, after a few exceptive instances have been 
set off, which arc unproved, or doubtful. 

Yet on this subject, as well as upon some 
others, there often exists, at the same time, too 
much faith, and too little;® lor, from a want 
of acquaintance with the details on which a 
rational conviction of the genuineness and valid- 
ity of ancient records may be founded, many 
persons, even though otherwise well informed, 
I'etd that they have luirdly an alternative between 
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a simple acceptance of the entire mass of 
ancient history, or an equally indiscriminate 
suspicion of the whole. And when it happens 
that a particular fact comes to be questioned, or 
when the genuineness of some ancient book is 
argued, such persons, conscious that they are little 
familiar with the nature of the evidence on the 
strength of which the question turns, and per- 
ceiving that the controversy involves many recon- 
dite and uninteresting researches, or that it rests 
upon the validity of minute criticisms, either 
recoil altogether from the argument, or they 
accept an opinion, without inquiry, from that 
party on whose judgment they think they may 
most safely rely. 

And it is ti'ue that such controversies may, for 
the most part, very properly be left in ♦he hands 
of critics and antiquarians, whose tastes and ac- 
quirements qualify tliem for investigations that 
can scarcely be made intelligible to the mass of 
reader% Nor are the facts involved in these con- > 
troversies often of any importance to the general 
student of flistory ; for tliey do not extensively 
alfect the integrity of that department of litera- 
ture to which tliey belong. Yet it must be allowed 
tliat the ])rincij)Ies on which sucli questions are 
argued, and the 1‘acts connected with the trans- 
mission of ancient literature to modern times, are 
ill themselves highly important ; and that they 
well deserve more^ attention than they often re- 
ceive. Nor are these facts, when separated from 
particular controversies, at all abstruse, or difficult 
of apprehension. Indeed, much*of the information 
that hi ars upon the subject is in itself curious and 
highly interesting, as well as important. 
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Even in relation to those works of genius, the 
value of which consists in their intrinsic merits, 
and which would not be robbed of their beauties, 
though they were discovered to be spurious, an 
assurance of their genuineness is felt by every 
reader to conduce greatly to the pleasure they 
impart. But a much stronger feeling naturally 
leads us to demand t his assurance in the perusal 
of works which profess to have reality only for 
their matter : — Truth is the very subject of His- 
tory : — the adducing of satisfactory evidence, 
therefore, of the integrity of its records may well 
be deemed an indispensable preliminary to a course 
of study in that department of knowledge. 

Besides its peculiar propriety in connection 
with the study of history, the argument in support 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the existing 
remains of ancient literature is singularly fitted to 
afford a useful exercise to the reasoning faculties ; 
and perhaps, better than any other subject, fit calls 
into combined action those powers of the mind 
that are separately employed in matlienvdical, 
physical,* or legal pursuits, and wlfich, in the 
actual occasions of common life, can subserve our 
welfare only so far as they move in unison. 

But rcavsons of still greater moment recommend 
the subject of the following pages to the attention 
of the reader ; for it is certain that every one, 
whether or not he is contented to admit, without 
inquiry, the authenticity of pf\)fano history, has 
the liighest personal concern in the truth of tliat 
particular portion of ancient history with which 
the Christian religion is connected ; and, there- 
fon\, every one should think himself bound to 
convince himself of the genuineness of the books 
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in which its principles are contained. And as the 
facts on which this proof depends are precisely of 
the same kind in profane, as in sacred literature, 
and as the same principles of evidence are appli- 
cable to all questions relating to the genuineness 
of ancient books, it is highly desirable that the 
proof of the genuineness of the Sacred Writings 
should be viewed — in its place, as forming a part 
only of a general argument , which bears equally 
upon the entire literary remains of antiquity. 
For it is only when so viewed, that the compara- 
tive strength and completeness of the proof which 
belongs to this particular case, can be duly esti- 
mated. When exhibited in this light it will be 
seen that the integrity of the records of the Chris- 
tian faith is substantiated by eviden(‘e in a tenfold 
proportion more various, copious, and inclusive, 
than that which can be adduced in support of any 
other ancient writings. If, therefore, the question 
had ly) other importance belonging to it than 
what jtiay attach to a purely literary inquiry, or^ 
if only the strict justice of the case were regarded, 
the autheifticity of the Jewish and • Christian 
Scriptures could never come to be controverted, 
till the entire body of classical literature had been 
proved to be spurious. 

Many — perhaps most persons, in perusing works 
on the evidences of revealed religion, are apt to 
suppose that the sacred books only, or that these 
books, more tlia» any others, stand in need of 
laboured argumentationin support of their authen- 
ticity ; while, in truth, these books, less than any 
other ancient writings, need a cfiireful investigation 
of thf ir claims ; for the proof that establishes them 
is on all points obvious and redundant. Indeed 
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this very redundancy and variety of evidence — 
especially if it be unskilfully adduced, may actually 
produce ‘Confusion and hesitancy, rather than an 
affirmed conviction, in unpractised minds ; and 
this perplexity is likely to be increased by the 
very idea of the serious importance of the subject. 
Thus it may happen that those very facts which, 
if compared with others of a similar kind, are 
susceptible of the most complete proof, are actually 
regarded with the most distrust. 

In presenting to the reader, what might be 
called — the History of the Records of History, wo 
shall put him in position for tracing the extant 
works of ancient authors 7*etrof/res8iir/f/^ from 
modern times, up to the age to which they are 
usually attributed ; and then it will be seen on 
what groiwds — under certain limitations — the con- 
tents of these works are admitted to be authentic, 
and worthy of credit. In attending to the facts 
which we have to adduce it will appear t!^)at we 
Kare well warranted in accepting certain works as 
having been written in the age to which t’ney arc 
usually assigned, and by the authors toT whom they 
are commonly attributed ; and also in believing 
that they have not suffered material corruption in 
tlie course of transcription. 

F urther than this we may advance, and go on 
to show the grounds of our bedief that such or such 
an author wrote what he believed to be true, and 
that he possessed authentic information on the 
subject of which he treats. The proof in this 
case must be drawn from the style and character 
of the work itself v from the circumstances that 
attended its first publication ; from the corrobora- 
tive evidence of contemporary writers ; and from 
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the agreement of the narrative in particular 
instances with existing relics of antiquity. 

Evidence in support of the first part of this 
assumption will prove that the works in ques- 
tion are not forgeries : — evidence establishing the 
secondy will show that they are not fictions. 

It is obvious that these assumptions are not only 
distinct, but that they are independent of each 
other : — for one of them may be conclusively estab- 
lished, while the other is either disproved, or may 
remain questionable. A book may contain a true 
narrative of events, though not written by the 
author, or in the age, that has commonly been 
supposed. Or, on the other hand, it may un- 
doubtedly be the production of the alleged author, 
but may deserve little credit as a professed record 
of facts. Thus, for example, the Cyropeedia is, 
on good evidence, attributed to XenojJbon ; but 
there is little reason to suppose that it deserves 
to be considered as better than an historical 
romanbe : — the genuineness of the work is certain ; 
but its authenticity as a history is, at the best, 
questionabl#. Yet the first of these pijopositions 
is more independent of the second, than the second 
cun be of the first. For when the antiquity and 
genuineness of an historical work has been clearly 
demonstrated, it is seldom difficult to fix the 
degree of credit that is due to the author ; or to 
discover those particular points on which there 
may be reason to ^aspect his veracity, or to ques- 
tion the soundness of his judgment, or to doubt 
the accuracy of his information. 

It is then for the purpose of rendering these 
arguments and inferences intelligible, and more 
satisfactory also, than otherwise they would be. 
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that, after giving a brief statement of this argu- 
ment, we shall proceed to bring forward what 
relates to the manipulative and mechanical 
methods of multiplying copies of books, and to 
the diffusion and preservation of these copies, 
in ancient times ; — that is to say, in all times 
anterior to the invention of Printing, in the 
fifteenth century. 



CHAPTER II. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE, AS TO THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF ANCIENT BOOKS. 

The antiquity and genuineness of the extant 
remains of ancient literature may be established 
by three lines of proof that are altogether in- 
dependent of each other ; and though, in any 
particular instance, one, or even two out of the 
three should be wanting, the remaining one may 
alone be perfectly conclusive : — When tl^e three 
concur, they present a redundant demonstration 
of the facts in question. 

The first line of proof relates to the history of 
certain ^opies of a work, which are now in 
existence.® 

The seco?i(^^— traces the history of a work as it 
may be collected from the series of references 
made to it by succeeding writers. 

The t/iirc / — is drawui from tlie known history of 
the language in which the work is extant. 

For understanding what belongs to the first of 
these three lines of evidence w’e ought to be 
acquainted with various particulars relating to the 
modes of writing practised among ancient nations, 
and to the materials employed, and to what may 
be called the business- system by means of which 
an ancient writer placed himself in communication 
wdth his readers. 
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In many, or in most of these particulars ancient 
and modern usages are very dissimilar. But 
something more should first be said indicative of 
the purpose with a view to which these facts are 
brought forward. 

It need scarcely be said that the antiquity and 
integrity of a book can be open to no question, if 
in any case the existence of any one copy of it 
can be traced back, with certainty, to the time of 
its first publication. If, for example, a manuscript 
of a work in the author^s handwriting were still 
extant, and if the fact of its being such could by 
any means be proved, our argument would be 
concluded, and any other evidence must be deemed 
superfluous. There are, how’ever, few such unques- 
tionable autographs to be found, even of modern 
works,^and none, of any ancient one. Yet the 
circumstances attending the preservation and 
transmission of manuscripts are, in some instances, 
as w^e shall see, such as to prove the antiquity and 
genuineness of a w'ork with little less ^pertainty 
than as if the very first copy of it were in 
existenee. 

But before we enter into the particulars of this 
proof it should be mentioned, especially as we 
intend to follow the order of time refrogressii^ely, 
that the liistory of niannscripts need not be traced 
through any later period than that of the early 
part of the fifteenth century, wdien most of the 
classic authors passed through the press. For the 
invention of printing has served, as w'ell to 
ascertain, beyond doubt, the existence of books at 
certain dates, as, to secure the text from extensive 
interpolation and corruption. A printed book is 
not susceptible of subsequent interpolation or 
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alteration by the pen : it bears also a date, and the 
issuing of different editions of the same work from 
distant places, would render any falsification of 
date in one of them, or any material corruption of 
the text by an editor, a nugatory attempt. For 
example, there are now extant, printed copies of 
the history of the Peloponnesian war, dated 
‘‘ Venice, 1502 other copies of an edition of the 
same work are dated ‘‘ Florence, 1506 others are 
dated ‘‘Basil, 1540;^^ and others, printed within 
a few years of the same time at Paris and Vienna. 
On being compared with each other, these editions 
are fomid to agree in the main; and yet to disagree 
in many small variations of orthograph)^ syntax, 
or expression ; so as to prove that they were 
derived independently from diflerent manuscripts ; 
and not successively from each other. Jlliese 
printed editions, therefore, sufficiently prove the 
existence of the work in the fifteenth century ; 
and also that the text of the modern editions has 
not been materially impaired or corrupted during 
the last fouf hundred years. 

But let it ilbw be imagined, that there %re no 
other means of ascertaining the antiquity and 
genuineness of the classic authors than siuh as 
may be collected from tho history of existing 
manuscripts. Our object then will be to discover 
to what age they may clearly be traced ; and to 
deduce from the facts some sure inference relative 
to the length of tinw during which those works 
have been passing through the hands of copyists. 

The date of an ancient manuscript may be 
ascertained by such means as tlie fpllowing: — 

1. Some manuscripts are known to liave been 
carefully preserved in the libraries where they are 
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now found, for several centuries: — for not only 
have they been mentioned in the catalogues of the 
depositories to which they belong, but they have 
been so accurately described by eminent scholars 
of succeeding ages, that no doubt can remain of 
their identity. Or even if they have changed 
hands, the particulars of the successive transfers 
have been authentically recorded. 

2. A large proportion of existing manuscripts 
are found to be dated by the hand of the copyists, 
and in such a manner as to leave no question as to 
the time when the copy was executed. 

3. Many manuscripts have marginal notes, 
added evidently by later hands, which through 
some incidental allusion to persons, events, or 
particular customs, or by the use of peculiar forms 
of expression, indicate clearly the age of the notes, 
and therefore carry that of the original manu- 
script somewhat higher. 

4. The remote antiquity of a manuscript is often 
established by the peculiar circumstai^ce of its 
existing beneath anotlicr writing. Thes^ re-written 
manuscripts — palimpsests, or rescripts, as they are 
termed, afford the most satisfactory proof of anti- 
quity that can be imagined. Parchment, which 
has always been a costly material, came to be 
greatly enhanced in price at the time when paper, 
manufactured from tlie papyrus of the Nile, began 
to be scarce, and just before the time when that 
formed from cotton — called chart a bombycina,’* 
was brought into general use. At the same period, 
owing to the general decline of learning, the 
works of the classic authors fell into very general 
neglect. Those, therefore, who were copyists by 
profession, and the monks especially, whose 
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libraries often contained large collections of parch- 
ment books, availed themselves of the valuable 
material which they possessed, by erasing, or 
washing out, the original writing, and then substi- 
tuting lives of the saints, religious romances, 
meditations, or such other inanities as suited the 
taste of the times. Nevertheless, often, the faith- 
ful skin, tenacious of its pristine honours, retained 
the traces of the original writing with sufficient 
distinctness to render it still legible. These 
rescripts, therefore, offer to us a double proof of 
the antiquity of the work which first occupied the 
parchment ; for in most cases the date of the 
monkish writing is easily ascertained to be of the 
twelfth, or even the ninth century. The writing 
which frst occupied such parchments must, of 
course, be dated considerably higher; fo^' it is 
much more probable that old, than tliat recent 
books should have been selected for the purpose of 
erasure. Some invaluable manuscripts of the 
Holy Scriptures, and not a few precious fragments 
of classic literature, have been thus brought to 
light. • • 

5. The age of a manuscript may often be 
ascertained witli little chance of error, by some 
such indications as the following : — the quality or 
appearance of the ink; the nature of the material ; 
that is to say, whether it be soft leather, or parch- 
ment, or the papyrus of Kgypt, or the bombycine 
paper ; for these materials succeeded each other, 
in common use, ut periods that arc well known ; — 
the peculiar form, size, and character of the 
writing; for a regular progression in the modes 
of writing may be traced by abundant evidence 
through ever)' age from the remotest times; — the 
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style of the ornaments or illuminations, as they are 
termed, often serves to indicate the age of the 
book which they decorate. 

From such indications as these, more or less 
definite and certain, anckmt manuscripts, now 
extant, are assigned to various periods, extending 
from the sixtecntli, to the fourth century of the 
Christian ora ; or perliaps, in one or two instances, 
to the third, or second. Very few can claim an 
antiquity so high as the fourth century : but not 
a few are safely attributed to the seventh ; and a 
great proportion of tliose extant were unquestion- 
ably executed in the tenth ; while many belong to 
the following four hundred years. It is, however, 
to be observed, that some manuscripts, executed at 
so late a time as the thirteenth, or even the 
fifteei^h century, afford clear internal evidence 
that, oy a single remove only, the text they 
contain claims a real anticpiity, higher than that 
even of the oldest existing copy of the same work. 
For these older copies sometimes prov^*, by the 
peculiar nature of the corruptions which^have crept 
into tlx* text, that th(‘y have been d^rivc'd through 
a long series of copies; while perhaps the text of 
the more modern manuscript possesses such a 
degree of purity and freedom from all the usual 
consequences of* frequent transcription, as to make 
it nuinifest that the copy from which it was taken, 
was so ancient as not to be far distant from tlie 
time of the first j)ublica(ion #f the work. 

Most, if not all, the Royal and Kcclesiastical 
and University libraries in Europe, as well as 
many private cqllections, contain great numbers 
of these iitcTury relics of antiquity : and some of 
them could iurnish manuscrijUs of nearly the 
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entire body of ancient literature. There are few 
of the classic authors that are not still extant in 
several manuscript copies ; and of some, the 
existing copies are almost numberless. 

Although all the larger ancient libraries, such, 
for example, as those of Alexandria, of Constan- 
tinople, of Athens, and of Rome, were destroyed 
by the fanaticism of barbarian conquerors ; yet so 
extensive a diffusion of the most celebrated works 
had previously taken place, throughout the Roman 
empire, and beyond its limits, that all parts of 
Europe and Western Asia abounded with smaller 
collections, or with single works in the hands of 
private persons. When learning had almost 
disappeared among the people, monasteries and 
religious houses became the chief receptacles of 
books ; for almost every such establishment in- 
cluded individuals who still cultivated literature 
and the sciences with ardour ; and who found no 
difficulty in amassing almost any quantity of this 
gencralljj; neglected property. 

Happilj^ for literature, religious houses were 
places of greater security than even the -strong- 
holds of the nobles, or the palaces of kings, which 
by conquest or revolution were, from time to time, 
violently rent from their possessors. Meantime, 
these sacred seclusions were usually respected, even 
by the fiercest invaders. Through a long course 
of ages, monasterii's were occupied by an order of 
men who succeeded each other in a far more 
tranquil course of transition than has taken place 
in any other instance that might bo named. The 
property of each establivshment J^and its literary 
property was always highly prized) passed down, 
from age to age, as if under the liand of a per- 
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manent proprietor, and it was therefore subjected 
to fewer dispersions or destructions than the 
mutability of human affairs ordinarily permits. 

Every church, and every convent and monastery 
had its library, its librarian, and its other officers, 
employed in the conservation of the books. Con- 
nected with the library was the Scriptorium — the 
hall or chamber where the elder or the educated 
monks employed themselves in making copies of 
such books as were falling into decay ; or of such 
as there was still some demand for, in the open 
world. 

By means such as these it was that the literature 
of more enlightened ages has been preserved from 
extinction ; and when at length learning revived 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a large 
portion of those long-hoarded volumes flowed into 
the collections of the munificent founders of 
libraries, and there, having become known to tlie 
learned, they were speedily consigned to the 
immortal custody of the press. • 

The places in which these remains bf ancient 
literature had been preserved, duriftg the middle 
ages, were too many, and they were too distant 
from each other, and they were too little connected 
by any kind of intercourse, to admit of a combina- 
tion or conspiracy having for its object any 
supposed purposes of interpolation or corruption. 
Possessing therefore as we do, in most cases, copies 
of the same author, some of^whicli were drawn 
from the monasteries of Ihigland, others from 
those of Spain, and others collected in Egypt, 
Palestine, or Asia Minor, if, on comparing them, 
we find that tluw agree, except in variations of 
little moment, ’’ e have an incontestable proof of 
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the care and integrity with which the business of 
transcription had generally been conducted. For 
it is evident that if the practice of mutilation, 
interpolation, and corruption, had to any consider- 
able extent been admitted, the existing remains of 
ancient authors, after so long a time, would have 
retained scarcely a trace of integrity or uniformity. 
A licentious practice of transcription, operating 
through the course of a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred years, must have resulted, not in giving us 
the connected and consistent works we actually 
])0ssess, but only a heterogeneous mass of mangled 
fragments. 

But now, if the general accordance of existing 
manuscripts attests the prevailing care, and oven 
the scrupulousness of those through whose hands 
they passed, the peculiar nature of the divH^rsities 
that do exist among the several copies of the sann‘ 
author, serves to establish a fact which, if we did 
not know it by other means, it would be of the 
highest- in:i,portance to prove : namely, that these 
works had alrmdy desroidcd ihro^iyh a long, coarse 
of time^ when the existing copies tcere executed. This 
fact is especially apparent in the case of the earlier 
Greek authors ; for while some copies retain 
uniformly the peculiarities of the dialect in which 
the author wrote; in others, these peculiarities are 
merged in those more common forms of tlie 
language which prevailed after the time of the 
decline of the Greek'^literature. These deviations 
in orthography, or in construction, from the 
author’s text, were evidently made by successive 
copyists in compliance with the tastes of purchasers 
of books in different countries; nor were they 
likely to have been effected by transcribers of the 
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mkldle ages, when these books were no longer in 
use by readers to wliom the language was verna- 
cular, and to whom, alone, an accordance with the 
colloquial forms of the language could be a matter 
of any importance. 

Books in a dead language, and which can be 
intended for the use of the learned only, will 
never be accommodated to the colloquial fashions 
of an intermediate period. Let us consider how 
it would be in an instance familiar to us. If, for 
example, in examining two editions of the poems 
of Chaucer, one of them should be found to retain 
the original peculiarities of orthography, proper 
to the author’s time, while, in the other, those 
peculiarities are all softened down into the forms 
adopted in the reign of Elizabeth, we should 
certainly attribute the edition to that period rather 
than suppose tlie corrections to have been made by 
a modern editor. 

Again : — some copies of ancient authors present 
instances in which, when a passage is^ compared 
with the same in another copy, it is easy to perceive 
that an early transcriber, liaving fallen into an 
error, more than one succeeding transcriber has 
attempted a restoration of the genuine reading; 
for the last conjectural emendation has plainly 
been framed out of two or three prior corrections. 

Thus it is, then, that the existing manuscripts 
of the classic aiithoi s may be traced up, either by 
direct evidence, or by unquestionable inferences, 
very near to the age — and, in many instances — 
quite up to the age when these works were uni- 
versally diffused*, were familiarly known, and were 
incessantly quoted by other writers; and w^hen, 
therefore, the history of each work may easily and 
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abundantly be collected from the testimony of 
contemporary and succeeding authors. The yarious 
facts, above alluded to, serve to connect the literary 
remains of antiquity — now in our hands, with the 
period of their pristine existence : — we traverse 
the long era of general ignorance — that wide gulf 
which separates the intelligence and civilisation of 
antiquity from the intelligence and civilisation of 
modern times, and we land, as it were, upon tlie 
native soil of these monuments of Mind, and we 
once more find ourselves surrounded by that abund- 
ance of evidence which belongs to an advanced 
state of knowledge. We need not wish to trace 
the History of niainoicripts further, than to the 
confines of that former world of learning and 
refinement. 

Indeed we need not be solicitous to trtice the 
history of these literary relics a step further than 
fairly into the midst of the dark ages. For even 
if all external and correlative evidence wore want- 
ing, and*if nothing were known concerning the 
classic authors except this — that, such as they now 
are, they were extant in the tenth century, more 
than enough would be known to make it abund- 
antly certain that these works were the product 
of a very different, and of a distant age. The men 
of those times might indeed have been the tran- 
scribers and conservators, and perhaps even tlie 
admirers, of Thucydides, of Xenophon, of Aristo- 
phanes, of Plato, ofWirgil, of Cicero, of Horace, 
and of Tacitus ; but assuredly they were not the 
authors of books, such as those which bear these 
names. The living pictures of •’energy, and of 
wisdom, and of liberty, which these monuments of 
taste and genius contain, could never have been 
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imagined in the cells of a monastery, nor composed 
in an age when little was to be seen abroad but 
ignorance, violence, and slavery ; and little found 
within but a dreaming pliilosophy, and a degrading 
superstition. It is not the prerogative of the 
human mind, however great may be its native 
powers, to trespass far beyond the bounds of the 
scene by which it is immediately surrounded, or to 
frame images of things which, in their elements, 
as well as in their adjuncts, belong to a system 
and an economy altogether unknown to the men 
of that time. To the genius of man it is given to 
imitate, to select, to refine, and to exalt ; but not 
to create. 

The general import of the facts that have thus 
been bitefly stated, is this, namely, that tlie books 
now extant, and which are usually attributed to 
the Greek and Roman writers, have, such as wc 
find them, descended from a very remote age. 
But this general affirmation must always ke under- 
stood to include an exception of those smaller 
omissions, additions, and alterations in the text, 
which have taken place, either by design, or inad- 
vertency, in the course of often repeated transcrip- 
tions. 

The actual amount and the importance of these 
corruptions of the text of ancient authors is likely 
to be overrated by general readers, who seeing 
that the subject is continualh^alluded to in critical 
works, and knowing that criticisms upon “ various 
readings ” often occupy a space five times exceed- 
ing that which h filled by the text, and that not 
seldom they become the subject of voluminous and 
angry controversies, are led to suppose that ques- 
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tions upon which the learned are so long and 
so seriously employed, cannot be otherwise than 
weighty and substantial. With a view of correct- 
ing this impression, so far as it may be erroneous, 
we shall now briefly explain the general nature, 
the causes, and the extent of these variations and 
corruptions. 

Jly far the greater proportion of all ‘‘ various 
readings’’ — perhaps nineteen out of twenty, are 
purely of a verbal kind, and they are such as can 
claim the attention of none but philologists and 
grammarians : a few may . deserve the notice of 
every reader of ancient literature ; and a few 
demand the consideration of tlie student of history. 
But, taken in a mass, the liglit in which they 
should be regarded is that of their furnishing a 
significant and conclusive proof of the care, fidelity, 
and exactness with which the business of copying 
was ordinarily conducted. For it is certain that 
nothing less thdii a high degree, as well of tech- 
nical correctness, as oi‘ professional integrity, on 
the part of t^,iose who practised this crajt, could 
have conveyed the text of ancient authors througli 
a period — in some instances — of two tliousand 
years, with alterations so trivial as are those 
which, for the most part, are found actually to 
have taken place. 

When the discrepancies of manuscripts of an 
author are such as materially to affect the sense of 
a passage in itself important, so as to demand 
the exercise of discrimination on the part of the 
student of history, it becomes necessary to under- 
stand, and to bear in mind, what were probably 
the m(»st common sources of such diversities. The 
following may be named as the most common 
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causes of the various readings which are met with 
in comparing several copies of the same ancient 
author. 

1. Nothing can be more probable than that 
‘ authors who long survived the first publication of 
their works, should, from time to time, issue re- 
vised copies of them; and each of these altered 
copies would, if the work were in continual request, 
and were widely diffused, become the parent,, as 
we may say, of a family of co})ies. Thus it would 
be that, without aii}^ fiiult on the part of the 
transcribers, a considerable amount of such diver- 
sities would be originated, and perpetuated. A 
large proportion, perhaps, of those variations whicli 
occupy the diligence and acumen of editors and 
critics, and for the rectification of which so many 
learned^conjectures are often hazarded, have, in 
fact, arisen from the author’s own hand in revising 
the copies which, at intervals, he delivered to his 
amanuensis. The perpetual opportunity afforded 
for introducing corrections, when a book Was con- 
tinually ,iii request, would not fail to j^n courage, in 
fastidious authors, the habit of frequent revision : 
meantime transcribers, in distant countries, might 
have no opportunity to collate the earlier with the 
later exemplars. This source of various readings 
seems to have been too little adverted to by 
critics ; though it might serve to solve some per- 
plexing questions relative to the genuineness of 
particular expressions or sentences, which have 
fallen under suspicion from their non-existence in 
certain manuscripts. 

2. Some errors would, of course, arise from the 
mere inattention, carelessness, or the ignorance of 
transcribers ; and yet fewer, probably, than may 
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at first be imagined ; for besides that those who 
spent their lives in this occupation would generally 
acquire a high degree of technical accuracy of eye, 
ear, and hand, and that correctness and legibility 
must have been the qualities upon which, prin- 
cipally, the marketable value of books depended ; 
it is known that in the monasteries, from whence 
the greater part of all existing manuscripts pro- 
ceeded, there were persons, qualified by their 
superior learning for the task, whose office it was 
to revise every book that issued from the Scripto- 
rium. Errors of inadvertency must, nevertheless, 
have occurred. If the author to be transcribed 
was read by one person, while several wrote from 
his voice, the process would be open, not only to 
the mistakes of the reader’s eye, and to those of 
the writer’s hand; but especially to thosg of the 
writer’s ear ; for words, similar in sound, might 
often be substituted, one for the other. Instances 
of this sort are of frequent occurrence, and tlie 
knowledge of the pr6bable cause often serves to 
suggest the proper correction. If the writer read 
for himself, he would be liable to mistal^ letters 
of similar shape — to mistake the sense by a wrong 
di 'dsion of words in his manner of reading, in con- 
sequence of which he might involuntarily accom- 
modate the orthography or the syntax to the suj> 
posed sense. The frequent use of contractions in 
writing was a very common source of errors ; lor 
many of these abbreviations were extremely com- 
plicated, obscure, and ambiguous, so that an unskil- 
ful copyist was very likely to mistake one word for 
another. No parts of ancient books have suffered 
so much from errors of inadvertency as those whicli 
relate to numbers; for as one numeral letter was 
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easily mistaken for another, and as neither the 
sense of the passage, nor the rules of orthography, 
nor of syntax, suggested the genuine reading, when 
once an error had arisen, it would most often be 
perpetuated, without remedy. It is, therefore, 
almost always unsafe to rest the stress of an argu- 
ment upon any statement of numbers in ancient 
writers, unless some correlative computation con- 
firms the reading of the text. Hence nothing can 
be more frivolous or unhxir than to raise an objec- 
tion against the veracity or accuracy of an his- 
torian, upon some apparent incompatibility in his 
statement of numbers. Difficulties of this sort it 
is much better to attribute, at once, to a corruption 
of the text, than to discuss them with ill-spent 
assiduity. 

d. Th^e assumption of short marginal notes into 
the text, appears to have been a frequent source 
of various readings. When such notes supplied 
ellipses in the author's language, or when they 
conduced miudi to the perspicuity of an^obscure 
passage, the copyist would be very likely to in- 
corporate the exegetical phrase, rather than that 
it should either be lost to the reader, or should 
deform the margin. 

4. Transcribers frequently thought themselves 
free to substitute modern for obsolete words or 
phrases ; and sometimes they consulted the wishes 
of their customers, by exchanging the forms of one 
dialect (of the Greek) for thotse of another ; or, 
more often, for the common forms of the language. 
Alterations of this kind have often been the occa- 
sion of bringing siuthentic works under needless 
suspicion ; for when the text has contained words 
or phrases which are known to belong to a later 
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age than that of the supposed author, such incon- 
gruities have seemed to afford proofs of spurioiis- 
ness. 

5. Intentional omissions, interpolations, or alter- 
ations, were unquestionably sometimes ventured on 
by transcribers. But so many are the means we 
possess for detecting any such wilful corruptions — 
drawn from a comparison of different manuscripts, 
or from the incongruity of the interpolated passage, 
that there is perhaps, altogether, more probability 
that, from some accidental peculiarity of style, 
genuine passages of ancient authors should fall 
under suspicion, than that any actually spurious 
portions should entirely escape suspicion and 
detection. 

Of the above-mentioned sources of the various 
readings found in the text of ancient authors, it 
should be reraenibered that the operation of the 
first was confined to the short term of the author’s 
life ; nor indeed, whatever may be the amount or 
importaiy^e of variations arising from this source, 
must they go to swell the number of corruptions of 
the text. T)le second source of variations was 
indeed open during the lapse of many centuries; 
yet it has always been held in check by the dili- 
gent collation of copies, on the part of industrious 
critics, from age to age : and a large proportion of 
errors, arising from mere inadvertency, are either 
so palpable as to suggest the means of their own 
correction; or they^ire so trivial as to merit no 
attention, except from those who charge themselves 
with the responsibilities of an editor. There is, 
besides, reason to believe that not a few existing 
copies of the most celebrated authors, present a 
text that has passed through the process of trail- 
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scription not oftener than once or twice ; and that 
each time the copy has been executed with scru- 
pulous exactness. Variations arising from the 
third and fourth sources, have perhaps occasioned 
to critics and editors more perplexity than those 
springing from any other cause; and yet th^e 
differences are rarely of any moment, so far as tnc 
sense of the author is concerned : they can be deemed 
important only when they tend to perplex the 
question of the date or the genuineness of a book. 
Corruptions of fifth class must be acknowledged 
materially to affect the credit and value of ancient 
literature, so far as there can be any reason to 
suspect their existence ; and every diligent student 
of history will think the investigation of cases of 
this kind deserving of his utmost attention. 



. CHAPTER III. 

THE HATE OF AMCIENT WORKS, INFERRED FROM 
THE QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AND SUCCEEDING WRITERS. 

Let us now suppose, that the Greek and Latin 
authors are extant only in the printed editions — 
that is to say, that every one of the ancient 
manuscripts has long since perished, and that the 
facts that have been referred to in the preceding 
pages are out of our view, or unknowi^. Our 
business then would be, to collect from these 
works such a series of mutual references, as should 
both prove the identity^ of the works now extant 
with those so referred to ; and also lix the relative 
places of the several writers in point of time. 

, A single reference, found in one author, to the 
works of another, who, in his turn, needs the same 
kind of authentication, may seem to be a fallacious, 
or insufficient, and obscure kind of proof ; for this 
reference or this quotation may possibly be an 
interpolation ; or the reference may be of too 
slight or indefinite a kind to make it certain that 
the work now extant is the same as that so referred 
to. In truth, the validity of this kind of proof 
arises from its amount^ from its multifariousneH ^, . 
and from its incidental character, Eor although a 
single and solitary testimony may be inconclusive, 
many hundred independent testimonies, all bearing 
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upon the same point, are much more than sufficient 
to remove every shadow of doubt ; some of these 
references may be slight and indefinite, but others 
are full, particular, and complete. If some are 
formal and direct, and such therefore as might be 
supposed to have been inserted with a fraudulent 
design, others are altogether circuitous and purely 
incidental. If some have descended to us through 
the same channels, otliers are derived from sources 
as far removed as can be imagined from the possi- 
bility of collusion. 

But a work may happen to want this kind of 
evidence, and yet, on other grounds, it may 
possess a valid claim to genuineness. In 1‘act, 
almost all the existing remains of ancient literature 
are abundantly authenticated by the numerous and 
explicit quotations from them, or descriptions of 
them, that occur in other works. And there are 
very few books that do not contain some direct or 
some indirect allusions to other works : so it is 
that the remains of ancient literature, #aken as 
a mass, contains within itself the ^roof of the 
authenticity of each part. 

The nature of the case gives to this body of 
references a pyramidal form. In the most remote 
age it is, of course, small in amount ; in the next 
age it becomes much more amph> and substantial ; 
and in later periods, it spreads itself over the 
entire surface of literature. 

The literature of the Greeks was national and 
original ; they borrowed from their neighbours 
less in poetry, philosophy, and history, than in 
religion, or the afl'ts : their car/f/ writers were not, 
in the modern sense of the term, men of learning ; 
their works wore composed at the impulse of 
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genius, and of the moving spirit of the times. 
The habit of literary allusion and quotation had 
not then been formed, nor indeed was it congruous 
with this order of inlellectual production ; and yet 
the early Greek writers contain mutual references, 
which, if not numerous, are siiflReient to establish 
and ascertain, in most instances, the genuineness 
of each. 

The second period of Greek literature, dating 
from the times of Alexander, and reaching down 
to the overthrow of the Greek national inde- 
pendence by the Romans was, in the natural order 
of things, an era of learning, of criticism, and of 
imitation. The writers of this period, therefore, 
abound with references of all kinds to their pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. A second age of 
literature holds up a mirror of t he first. Ergditioi], 
amplitude, comprehension, method, labour, take 
tlie place of spontaneous effort, and of intuitive 
taste. Commentators, com jailers, and collectors, 
abound;# and the writers of such an age seem to 
perform the functions of caryatides in the temple 
of learning ; •as if their only business ‘was to 
sustain the pediment which chiefly attracts tlie 
admiration of spectators. Among writers of this 
class, therefore, we are to look for a copious 
harvest of quotations ; and in their pages we 
shall rarely fail to meet wdth evidence bearing 
upon any question of the genuineness of an ancient 
writer. 

The Romans borrowed everything but energy 
of character and practical good sense, from the 
Greeks. Their literature, from tlie first, was of a 
derived character; their writers added learning 
to what might bo their native genius ; and their 
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works reflect the literature of their masters. Suf- 
ficiently ample allusions, therefore, to the most 
celebrated of the Greek authors, as well as to 
those of their countrymen, are found scattered 
throughout the Latin classics. I'i 74^ 

Both the Greek and Latin writers of later ages 
were well acquainted with the literature of brighter 
times ; and they have left in their works ample 
means for bringing down the chain of references 
to the time of the decline of learning in Europe — 
to that time up to which we have already traced 
the history of existing manuscripts; so that the 
two lines of evidence unite about midway between 
the fifth and the fifteenth centuries. 

The nature, extent, and validity of the evidence 
that may be derived from the mutual references 
of autljprs, will be best exhibited by a classifi- 
cation of its several kinds under the following 
heads ; — 

1. Literal quotations, whether the author cited 
is named or not. Such quotations serve t\e double 
purpose of proving the existence of the work 
quoted in the time of the writer who makes the 
reference, and of identifying, and sometimes even 
of correcting, the extant text. If, for example, 
in subsequent writers, we find only a dozen or 
twenty sentences, taken from different parts of an 
earlier work, the verbal coincidence is sufiicient 
to prove that the work, such as we now find it, is 
the same as that quoted. When such (piotations 
are nuimuous and exact, they attbrd th^ best 
means, either of restoring the genuine reading of 
authors, or of judging of the comparative purity 
of different manuscripts. For frequently these 
quotations seem to have sufiered less in the course 
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of transcription than either the other parts of the 
work in which they are found, or than that from 
which they are taken. The reason of this differ- 
ence may readily be imagined ; — either the author 
himself quoted from a copy purer than any that 
are now extant ; or the transcriber, meeting with 
a passage which he remembered to belong to a 
well-known work, consulted the original, of which 
he had a good copy, and the very circumstance of 
doing so would naturally induce somewhat more 
of care than in ordinary transcription. 

2. Incidental allusions are often met with, either 
to the words or to the sense of an author, suf- 
ciently obvious to prove that the one writer was 
known to the other ; and yet they are too inci- 
dental and remote to be regarded as an interpola- 
tion. In questions of apparent difficulty, such 
accidental references may be conclusive in proof 
of the existence of a work at a certain time. 
Among the ancient historians, there are instances 
ill whicli two writers, who do not mention each 
other, narrate the same facts with so many coinci- 
dences of method, or of details, embellishments, or 
reflections, as to make it certain either that both 
narratives were derived from the same source ; 
or that the one was copied from the other. And 
if the one narrative has altogether the air of 
originality, and is in accordance with the writer’s 
style and spirit, the other writer must be held to 
be the quoting party, and therefore he establislu s 
the prior existence of the work from which he has 
borrowed. 

3. Nearly every one of the principal authors of 
antiquity has been explicitly mentioned, or criti- 
cised, or described, by later writers. Lists of their 
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works have been given, with summaries of their 
contents ; or they have been made the subjects of 
connected commentaries, by means of which the 
mass of the original work may be identified, and 
collated, with existing copies. Books of this 
secondary class are usually fraught with references 
to the entire circle of literature that was extant in 
the writer’s time. There are also extant several 
works containing the lives of ancient authors, with 
accurate lists of their works. These biographical 
pieces, while they have on one hand afforded a 
security against the production of spurious works, 
on the other hand have given occasion to such 
attempts; for if some treatise, known to have been 
written by a celebrated author, was believed to 
have perished, an opportunity was presented for 
composing one which should correspond with the 
description given of it. But such spurious works 
must always be deficient in positive evidence, nor 
will they fail to betray the imposition by some 
glaring inconsistencies in style, or in matter. The 
lives of statesmen and warriors often contain such 
allusions to the writers of the same age, as suffice 
to prove the time when they flourished. All the 
information we possess on this head is, in many 
instances, derived from allusions of this sort. 

4. A copious fund of quotations is contained in 
some ancient treatises on particular subjects, in 
which all the authors who have handled the same 
topic are mentioned in the order of time. 

5. Controversies, whether literary, political, or 
religious, have usually occasioned extensive quota- 
tions to be made from works of all classes ; and, 
on the spur of an acrimonious disputation, many 
obscure tacts have been adduced, which, by some 
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circuitous connection with other facts, have served 
to determine questions of literary history. 

6. Among all the means for ascertaining the 
antiquity and genuineness of ancient books, none 
are more satisfactory or more complete than those 
afforded by the existence of early translations. 
Indeed, if such translations can bo proved to have 
been made near to the time at which the author of 
the original work is believed to have lived, and if 
they correspond, in the main, with the existing 
text — and if they have descended to modern times 
through channels altogether independent of those 
which have conveyed the original work — and if, 
moreover, ancient translations of tlie same work, 
in several languages^ are in existence, no kind of 
proof can be more perfect, or more trustworthy. 
In such cases every other evidence might sadely be 
dispensed with. Ancient translations serve also 
the important purpose of furnishing a criterion by 
which to judge of the comparative merits of manu- 
scripts, aiid by which also to determine questions 
of suspected interpolation. 

Although tRe genuineness of by far the*greater 
part of ancient literature is established by a redun- 
dancy of testimonies, such as those here described, 
there will of course be some few instances of works 
which, though probably genuine, are so destitute 
of external proof that they must remain under 
doubt ; and there are also some few which, though 
probably spurious, possess just so much plausible 
proof of genuineness as serves to maintain a place 
for them on the ground of controversy. The two 
together, therefore, will yield sOme number of 
disputable cases. The controversies that have 
actually been carried on relative to such doubtful 
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works have served to show the exceedingly small 
chance which any actually spurious work can have 
of escaping suspicion and detection. And thus 
these discussions furnish, implicitly, the strongest 
grounds for relying upon the genuineness of 
those works against which even a captious and 
whimsical scepticism can maintain no plausible 
objection. 



CHAPTER 17 . 

THE ANTIQUITY AND GF.NUINENESS OF ANCIENT 
BOOKS MAY BE INFERRED FROM THE HISTORY OF 
THE I.ANGUAGES IN WHICH THEY ARE EXTANT. 

A i.ANGUAGE is at once the most complete, and it 
is the least fallible of all historical records. A 
poem or a history may have been forged ; but a 
language is an unquestionable reality. The bare 
circumstance of its existence, though it may long 
have ceased to be colloquially extant, proves, in 
substance, what it is which history has to com- 
municate. If we did but possess a com])lete 
vocabulary of an ancient language, and if we were 
to digest the mass in accordance with an exact 
principle of synthesis, we should frame a model of 
the people tfiat once used it — a model more perfect 
than any other monuments can furnish : and on 
this ground we need fear no falsifications, no con- 
cealments, no flatteries, no exaggerations. The 
precise extent of knowledge and of civilisation 
to which a people attained — nothing more and 
nothing less, is marked out in the mass of words 
of which they were accustomed to make use. 

A language, if the comparison may be admitted, 
might be called a cast of the people who spoke it 
— a cast, taken from the very life ; and it is one 
which represents the world of mind, as well as the 
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the peculiarities of climate — the works of art — 
the details of domestic life — political institutions 
— religious opinions and observances — philosophy, 
poetry, and art — every form and hue of the ex- 
ternal world, and every modification of thought, 
find their representatives in the language of the 
people. 

In any case, therefore, if we have a complete 
knowledge of a language — that is to say, of the 
words of which it consists — we possess a mass of 
facts by aid of which to judge of the claims to 
authenticity of every work in wliich that language 
is embodied. And if, in addition to a knowledge 
of its vocabulary, the laws of its construction also, 
and the nicest proprieties of its syntax and style are 
known ; and if, moreover, the changes that have 
taken jiiace from age to age in the sense of words, 
and in modes of expression, are understood, we 
then possess ample and exact data with which to 
compare any book that pretends to antiquity. A 
writer who enq)loys his native language=must be 
expected to conform himself to its usages ; and we 
should h*nd him adhering, more or less strictly, to 
the peculiarities of the age in which he writes: 
his vocabulary, moreover, will include that compass 
of words v/liich his subject demands, and wdiich 
the language affords. 

It is true that such a degree of skill in a d^'ad 
language may be acquired as may enable a writer 
to use it with so exact a propriety as shall deceive, 
or at least perplex, even the most accomplished 
scholars. But the difliculty of avoiding every 
phrase of later efrigin, and all modern senses of 
those W'^rds w^hich are continually passing from a 
literal to a metaphorical meaning, is so great, as to 
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leave the chances of escaping detection extremely 
small. Yet, as such a chance still remains within 
the range of possibility, this line of evidence 
cannot be reckoned absolutely conclusive, but must 
only be employed as subsidiary to those other 
evidences that bear upon questions of authenticity. 

The minute changes which arc continually taking 
place in most languages, and the history of which, 
when known, serves often to ascertain the date of 
ancient books, are of two kinds; namely, those 
which result necessarily from actual changes in 
the objects represented by words, and those which 
are mere changes in the use and proprieties of 
language itself. 

Language being a mirror, reflecting all the 
communicable notions of the people who use it, 
every mutation in the condition of tli^ people 
must bring with it, either new terms, or new 
combinations of words ; and as the particular 
circumstances which introduce such additions or 
alterations are often known, their occurrence in an 
author inay^ serve to flx the date of the book, 
almost with certainty. 

Moreover, there is a progression in language 
itself, independent of any alterations in the objects 
represented by words. Whenever a vocabulaiy 
aflbrds a choice of appellatives, even for immutable 
objects or notions, the caprices of conversation or 
of literature — affectation perhaps, or excessive 
refinement, will, from time to time, occasion a new 
selection to be made. In all those terms, especially, 
which either bring with them ideas too familiar to 
accord with the proprieties of *l:in elevated style, 
or which are in any degree offensive to delicacy, 
there will take place a continual, and sometimes. 
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even a rapid, substitution of new for old phrases 
— ^not because the new are in themselves more 
dignified, or more pure than the old ; but because, 
when first introduced, they are untainted by gross 
associations or vulgar use. 

Every language, therefore, copious specimens of 
which are extant, and of which the progress is 
known, contains a latent history of the people 
through whose lips it has passed, and furnishes to 
the scholar a series of recondite dates, by means 
of which literary remains may almost with 
certainty be assigned to tlieir proper age. This 
sort of evidence bears the same relation to tlie 
history of /jooI:>Sy wliich that derived from the 
successive changes known to have taken place in 
the mode of writing bears to the liistory of 
scripts. <».It is of a subsidiary kind, and from 
its very indirectness it olfen deserves peculiar 
attention. 

We have now seen on wliat grounds it is, 
generally, that with reasonable confide\ice tlie 
extant works of ancient authors may be accepted 
as being feuch in trutli. In presenting tliis stato 
ment of the case, nothing more has been attempted 
than to offer an outline or brief summary of the 
argument before us. Certain partj^ of tliis argu- 
ment, as the reader will at once perceive, would 
admit of much amplification ; and in any instance 
in which the genuinenes.s of a particular manu- 
script, or the authenticity of an ancient work 
were alleged to be questionable, every part of the 
evidence would require to be brought forward in 
all its details, and* to be narrowly scrutinised. 



CHAPTER V. 

ANCIENT METHODS OF WRITING, AND THE MATERIALS 
• OF BOOKS. 

As our present inquiry relates to Bools, it will 
not be expected to include anything concerning 
ancient methods of engraving inscriptions upon 
marbles, metals, or precious stones. Yet it should 
be remembered that a knowledge of inscriptions 
is often highly important, as furnishing subsidiary 
and independent means of determining thg age of 
manuscripts, as indicated by the character of the 
writing. For as there are extant almost in- 
numerable specimens of writing upon the more 
durable .materials, and as these specimens belong 
to every age from the very earliest times, and as 
such inscriptfbns usually contain, either air explicit 
date, or some allusion to public persons or events, 
they serve to determine, beyond doubt, the suc- 
cessive changes that have taken place in the form 
of letters, and in the modes of writing. 

MATERIALS OF ANCIENT BOOKS. 

No material for books has, perhaps, a higher 
claim to antiquity than the skin of the calf or 
goat, tanned soft, and which usually was dyed red 
or yellow : the skins, when thus prepared, were 
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hundred feet, sufficient to contain an entire work ; 
or one book of a history or treatise, which then 
formed a roll, or volume. These soft skins seem 
to have been more in use among the Jews and 
other Asiatics tlian among the people of Europe. 
The copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, found in the 
synagogues of the Jews, are often of this kind: 
tile most ancient manuscripts extant are some 
copies of the Pentateuch, on rolls of crimson 
leather. 

Parchment — Pergamena, so called long after 
the time of its first use, from Pergamiis, a city of 
Mysia, where the manufacture was improved and 
carried on to a great extent, is mentioned by 
Herodotus and Ctesias, as a material which had 
been from time immemorial used for books. It 
has proved itself to be, of all others, except that 
above mentioned, the most durable. The greater 
part of all those manuscripts, now in our hands, 
that are of higher antiquity than the sixth 
century, are on parchment ; as well as, generally, 
all carefully written, and curiously decorated 
manuscripts, of later times. Thd palimpsests, 
mentioned in a preceding chapter, are usually 
parchments. 

The practice, which is still followed in the 
East, of writing upon the leaves of trees, is of 
great antiquity. The leaves of the riiallow, or of 
the palm, were those the most used for this pur- 
pose ; sometimes they were wrought together so 
as to form larger surfaces ; but it is probable that 
so fragile and inconvenient a material was em- 
ployed rather for ordinary purposes of business, 
letter- writing, and the instruction of children, 
than for books, intended for preservation. 
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The inner bark of the linden or teil tree, and 
perhaps of some others, called by the Romans Liber, 
by the Greeks Bihlos, was so generally used as a 
material for writing, as to have given its name to 
a book, in both languages. Tables of solid wood 
called codices — whence the term codex, for a manu- 
script, on any material, has passed into common 
use — were also employed ; but this was chiefly for 
legal documents, on which account a system of laws 
came to be called — a Code. Leaves or tablets of 
lead, or of ivory, are frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors as in common use for writing. 
But no material or preparation seems to have been 
so frequently employed, on ordinary occasions, as 
tablets covered with a thin coat of coloured wax, 
which might be readily removed by an iron needle, 
called a and from which the writing ^vas as 

easily effaced, by applying the blunt end of the 
same instrument. 

But during many ages the article most in use, 
and of which the consumption was so great as to 
form a principle branch of ’the commerce of the 
Mediterraneaif, was that which was manufoctured 
from the papyrus of Egypt. Many manuscripts 
written upon this kind of paper in the sixth, and 
some even so early as the fourth century, arc still 
extant. It formed the material of by far the 
larger proportion of all books from very early times 
till about the seventh or eight century, when it 
gradually gave place to a still more convenient 
manufacture — our modern paper. 

The papyrus, or reed of Egypt, grew in vast 
quantities in the stagnant pools that were formed 
by the annual inundations of the Nile. The plant 
consists of a single stem, rising sometimes to the 
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height of ten cubits : this stem, gradually tapering 
from the root, supports a spreading tuft at its 
summit. The substance of the stem is fibrous, and 
the pith contains a sweet juice. Every part of 
this plant was put to some use by the Egyptians 
— so ingenious and so "industrious as they were. 
The harder and lower part they formed into cups 
and other utensils ; the upper part into staves, or 
the ribs of boats : the sweet pith was a common 
article of food ; while the fibrous part of the stem 
was manufactured into cloth, sails for ships, ropes, 
strings, shoes, baskets, wicks for lamps, and, 
especially, into paper. For this purpose the 
fibrous coats of the ])lant wore peeled oft‘, through- 
out the whole length of the stem. One layer of 
fibres was then laid across another upon a block, 
and being moistened, the glutinous juice of the 
plant formed a cement, sufliciently strong to give 
coherence to the fibres ; when greater solidity was 
reipiired, a size made from bread or glue was em- 
ployed. The two films being thus connected, were 
pressed, dried in the sun, l)eaten with a broad 
mallet, ♦and then polished with a shell. This tex- 
ture was cut into various sizes, according to the 
use for which it was intended, varying from thir- 
teen, to four lingers^ breadth, and of proportionate 
length. 

By progressive improvements, which were made 
especially when the manufacture came into the 
hands of the lioman artists, this Egyptian paper 
was at length brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. In later ages it was made of considerable 
thickness — perfect whiteness, and an entire con- 
tinuity and smoothness of surface. Nevertheless, 
it was, at the best, so friable, that when durability 
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was required, the copyists inserted a page of 
parchment between every five or six pages of the 
papyrus. Thus the firmness of the one substance 
defended the brittleness of th^ other ; and great 
numbers of books, constituted in this manner, 
have resisted tbe accidents and decays of twelve 
centuries. 

Three hundred years before the Christian era, 
the commerce in the paper of Kgypt had extended 
over most parts of the civilised world ; and long 
afterwards it continued to be a principal source of 
wealth to the Egyptians. Eut at length the in- 
vention of another material, and also that inter- 
ruption of commerce which ensued in consequence 
of the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens, banislied 
the Egyptian paper from common use. Compara- 
tively few manuscripts on tliis material are f|gund 
of later date than the eighth or ninth century ; 
although it continued to be occasionally used long 
afterwards. 

The '^charta bombycina,’' or cotton paper, which 
has often improperly been called dlk paper, liad 
unquestionably ♦>een manufactured in the h^st as 
early as the ninth century, and probably much 
earlier; and in the tenth century it came into 
general use throughout Europe. Not long after- 
wards, this invention was made still more available 
for general purposes by the substitution of old 
linen, or cotton rags, for the raw material; for 
by this means both the price of the article 
was reduced, and its quality greatly improved. 
The cotton paper manufactured in the ancient 
mode is still used in the East, and is a beautiful 
fabric; it is also extensively used in the United 
Statw. 
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J^rom this account of the materials successively 
employed for books, it will be obvious, that a 
knowledge of the changes which these several 
manufactures underwent from age to age, will 
often make it easy, and especially when employed 
in subservience to other evidence, to fix with 
certainty the date of manuscripts ; or at the least, 
to furnish infallible means for detecting fabricated 
documents. 

The preservation of books, framed as they are 
of materials so destructible, through a period of 
twelve, or even fifteen hundred years, is a fact 
which might seem almost incredible ; especially so 
as the deca}^ of far more durable substances, wuthin 
a much shorter period, is continually presented to 
our notice. Yet so it is, that while the massive 
walls of the monasteries of the middle ages are 
often seen prostrate, and their materials fast min- 
gling with the soil, the manuscripts, penned within 
them, or perhaps at a time when these stones were 
yet in the cpiai ry, are still fair and perfect, and 
glitter with their gold and silver, their cerulean 
and their cinnabar. 

Tt must be remembered, however, that the 
materials of books, although destructible, are so 
far from being in themselves perishable, that so 
long as they are defended from positive injuries, 
they appear to suffer scarcely at all from any 
intrinsic principle of decay, or to be liable to any 
perceptible process of chemical decomposition. ‘‘No 
one,’' says Mabillon, “ unless totally unacquainted 
with what relates to antiquity, can call in question 
the great durability of parchments ; since there 
are extant innumerable books, written on that 
material, in the seventh and si^^^h centuries ; and 
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some of a still more remote antiquity, by which all 
doubt on that subject might be removed/’ It may 
suffice here to mention the Virgil of the Vatican 
Library, which appears to be of more ancient date 
than the fourth century; and another in the 
King’s Library little less ancient : also the Pru- 
dentius, in the same library, of equal age; to 
which you may add several, already mentioned, as 
the Psalter of S. Germanus, the Book of the 
Councils, and others, which are all of parchment. 

The paper of Kgypt, being more frail and brittle, 
might be open to greater doubt ; and yet there 
are books of great antiquity, by which its durability 
may be established. 

Books have owed their conservation, not merely 
to the durability of the material of which they 
'were formed; but to the peculiarity of their b(^ng, 
at once precious, and yet (in periods of general 
ignorance) not marketable articles ; they were of 
inestimable value to a few, while absolutely worth- 
less in the opinion of the multitude. They were 
also often indebted for their preservation, in 
periods of disorder and violence, to the sacredness 
of the roofs under which they were lodged. 

THP] INSTRUMENTS OF WRITING, AND INKS. 

The instruments used for writing would, of 
course, be such as were adapted to the material on 
which they were to be employed. For writing 
upon the brazen, leaden, or waxed tablets, above 
mentioned, a needle, called a style, Avas used, the 
upper end of which, being smooth and flat, served 
to obliterate the marks on the tablet, as occasion 
might require. These styles were at first most 
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often formed of iron or brass ; but afterwards of 
ivory, bone, or wood. Indeed a fatal use having 
been, on several occasions, made of these pointed 
weapons by angry partisans in the public courts, 
the use of iron styles was prohibited; Ccesar, when 
attacked by the conspirators, is said to have used 
his iron style as a dagger, and with it to have 
pierced the arm of one of them : and the story of 
the Christian schoolmaster, Cassianus, is well 
known, who is said to have been killed by his 
scholars, armed with their styles: other similar 
instances are recorded. 

For the purpose of writing with fluid ink, a 
calamus, formed generally from a reed of the Nile, 
was used. Persons of distinction often wrote with 
a calamus of silver. The use of quills seems to 
have been of ancient date ; but long after the time 
wlien the fitness of the quill for the purpose of 
writing had become known, the calamus of reed 
continued to be preferred. The scalpel, or knife 
employed for trimming the pen, the compasses, for 
measuring the distances of the lines, and the 
scissors, for cutting the paper, are always seen on 
the desk of the writers in the decorations attached 
to many ancient manuscripts. 

The ink most used by the ancients has been 
said, but on rather uncertain authority, to have 
consisted of the black liquor found in the cuttle 
fish. But it has been proved by chemical analysis 
that an opaque ink, very different from the mere 
dye or stain used at present, was commonly em- 
ployed by the transcribers of books. This opaque 
ink seems, like the China ink, to hare been formed 
from t]ie finest soot of lamps, in which the purest 
combustibles were burnt. The coal of ivory, or 
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of the finer woods, powdered, was also in use ; 
these, or similar substances, mixed with gums, 
and diluted with acids, formed a pigment that 
was much mere durable than our modern ink ; 
but it was also far less fluent, and therefore less 
adapted to a rapid and continuous movement of 
the pen. 

“ The ink,’’ says Montfaucon, which we see in 
the most ancient Greek manuscripts, has evidently 
lost much of its pristine blackness ; yet neither 
has it become altogether yellow or faint, but is 
rather tawny or deep red, and often is not far 
from a^vermilion.” This appears in many manu- 
scripts of the fourth and following centuries. Yet 
there are some written with an ink more skilfully 
composed, which have preserved their first black- 
ness. It has happened also, when the siirf;^ce of 
the parchment, instead of being polished, was 
spongy, that the ink has become yellow. In all 
the bombycine manuscripts, owing to the nature 
of the material, a separation of the parts of the 
ink has taken place ; the grosser part standing on 
the surface, while the finer has penetrated the sub- 
stance of the paper. 

Inks of various colours, especially red, purple, 
and blue, and also gold and silver inks, were much 
used by the ancients : few manuscripts are desti- 
tute of some such ornamental diversities of colour ; 
and many are splendidly recommended to the eye 
bj’' these means. There was a purple ink, which 
was appropriated to the use of the emperors, 
and was called the sacred encaustic ; but a dye, 
not easily distinguished from that^which appears 
upon some imperial charters, is very commonly 
found in ancient books. And it is said that they 
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must have had a nice sight who could so distin- 
guish between the two as to have detected a 
violation of the law on this subject. The sub- 
scription commonly seen at the end of Greek 
manuscripts, containing the name of the tran- 
scriber, with the year, month, day, indiction, and 
sometimes the hour when the copy was finished, 
are most often written in the imperial colour, 
especially in the times of the lower empire ; or if 
not in that ink, in one that cannot now be distin- 
guished from it. 

The titles of chapters were frequently written 
alternately in red and cerulean : marginj^ notes, 
most often in the latter colour. Books of a later 
date often have all the capitals of a bright green. 
The Greeks, inon^ frequently than the Romans, 
used ^golden ink ; and many Greek manuscripts 
are extant in which, not the titles and capitals 
only, but whole pages, arc elegantly written in a 
pigment of the precious metals : but it was rather 
upon ecclesiastical than profane literature that this 
honour was bestowed. The works of the Fathers, 
chiefl}’*, were so adorned, and somet imes the Gos- 
pels : there is extant a copy of the four Evan- 
gelists, written upon purple parchment, in letters 
of gold throughout. The practice of using gold 
and silver inks was so common, that the manufac- 
ture of them became a distinct business ; and those 
who were skilled in this .sort of writing seldom 
followed any other employment than that of in- 
serting the titles, capitals, or emphatic words, in 
copies that had been executed by inferior hands. 
Several curious recipes for the preparation of the 
precmus pigments are given by the later Greek 
writers. 
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Those who have been long accustomed to inspect 
and examine ancient manuscripts acquire a certain 
tact in judging of the age of a book from the 
condition of the ink, its colour and composition, 
which cannot be explained to others, and for the 
exercise of which no rules can be laid down. But 
in cases where a fraud is suspected, this nice habit 
of the eye often detects at once the imposition. It 
is perhaps more practicable to give to a picture, 
than to a manuscript, the hue of antiquity by 
artificial means. 


V 



CHAPTER VI. 


CHANGES INTRODUCED IN THE COURSE OF TIME IN 
THE FORMS OF LETTERS, AND IN THE GENERAL 
CHARACTER OF ^VRITING. 

An^ exact uniformity in the shapes of letters, and 
in the general appearance of writing, is hardly 
maintained for so long a period as fifty years in 
any language, especially if it be widely diffused. 
Within that space of time, the lashion of our own 
typog;raphy has undergone several changes, so 
perceptible as to afford a tolerably certain criterion 
of the date of books. No person, for example, 
who is familiar mth books, would find it difficult, 
merely from the character of the type, to dis- 
criminate the age of works published at the 
severat periods of 1775, 1800, 1825, and 1855. 
On similar grounds a knowledge of the successive 
changes introduced by caprice, accident, or a 
regard to convenience, in the ancient modes of 
writing, affords an almost certain means of deter- 
mining the age of manuscripts. 

The knowledge requisite for the exercise of this 
discrimination is derived, in part, from incidental 
allusions to modes of writing which occur in 
some ancient authors; but principally from an 
extensive comiMirison of manuscripts themselves, 
and from a comparison of manuscripts with in- 
scriptions upon marbles, brazen tablets, or coins. 
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From these sources may be collected a sufficiently 
precise idea of the character or fashion of writing 
prevailing in each century, from the second to 
the fifteenth, of the Christian era. 

The oldest Greek manuscripts that are extant 
differ little in the form of the letters, or the 
general appearance of the writing, from inscrip- 
tions belonging to the corresponding periods. 
They are written in capitals, called uncials, with- 
out division of words, and without marks of 
accentuation or punctuation. About the seventh 
century, the custom of affixing the accents and 
aspirates appears to have been introduced ; at the 
same time a greater degree of precision was 
observed in the formation of the letters, and also 
in the directness and the parallelism of the lines. 
To these improvements was added a change ha. the 
form of those letters which most impeded the 
rapid movement of the pen. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries a mode of 
writing, which had been long before practised by 
notaries and by the secretaries of public persons, 
was adopted b^ the transcribers of books. * This 
was a kind of running-hand, those who invented, 
or who most used it, being called tachygraphoi — 
swift writers. To adapt the Greek letters to the 
purpose of public business and common life, the 
square forms had been changed for curves, and 
uprights for slopes : and while a radical resem- 
blance to the primitive character was preserved, 
facility and freedom were obtained. 

The uncial character was not, however, alto- 
gether abandoned by the copyists; ‘but modifica- 
tions of it were introduced with a view to obtain 
greater facility : for the unconnected and upright 
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squares formerly used, seemed still more operose 
in execution after the running-hand had been 
adopted. The copyists of the eighth century 
introduced the practice of commencing books or 
chapters with a letter of large size, which they 
usually distinguished by grotesque decorations, 
somewhat in the manner seen in the printed books 
of the sixteenth century. 

Those who gained their living by copying books 
found so great an advantage in the adoption of the 
swift, or tachygraphic character, that they pre- 
sently sought to improve it by every device that 
might favour the uninterrupted movement of the 
pen ; not content with joining the letters of each 
word, they combined them in forms that often bore 
little or no resemblance to the component charac- 
ters.<“ The books of the tenth and following 
centuries abound with these contractions, abbrevia- 
tions, and symbols. Many entire words of common 
occurrence were indicated by single turns of the 
pen. A great part of these contractions were 
adopted by the first printers, and many of them 
continued in use until a very recent date. 

The manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are distinguished by a degeneracy in the 
mode of writing, and by a growing abuse of the 
principle of celerity and facility. To these symp- 
toms of the influence of a mercantile motive, put 
into activity by an increasing demand for books, 
may be added the practice of discharging the 
writing of old parchments, which prevailed at the 
same period more extensively than heretofore. A 
vast number 6f books of this sort, written upon 
erased parchments, are to be met with, executed in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
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In most instances, the first writing is utterly 
obliterated ; yet the marks of the erasure are still 
evident. Thus in a MS. above described, not a 
letter, not a point, of the ancient writing remains ; 
but on many of the leaves may be discerned ruled 
lines, either transverse or perpendicular, which 
having been deeply impressed upon the parchment 
could not be effaced ; so that those old lines often 
crossed the new writing. Other pages of the same 
MS. present no such indications; the leaves having 
probably been taken from diflercnt books. In 
another MS., executed in the year 1186, though 
the ancient writing is generally obliterated, yet in 
a few places, if closely inspected, the ends of the 
letters may be perceived. In a word, if all the 
books of the thirteenth and fourleenth centuries 
are examined, there will appear to be alnuist as 
many written upon erased, as upon new parch- 
ments.* I am of opinion, that many authors 
extant in the time of l^hotius, and even in that of 
Porphyrogenitus, were utterly destroyed by the 
prevalence of this pernicious practice. This 
plague, as it raSy be termed, spread its devastation 
among ancient books first in the twelve century, 
and continued its ravages daring the thirteenth 
and fourteenth. The same thing is rarely to be 
observed in bombycine manuscripts : I have met 
with one book only of this material in whicli tlie 
first writing had been erased, and a second in- 
duced. The Greek writers of these times ordinarily 
erased a better work for the sake of substituting a 
worse ; either one of their own inane productions, 
or those works of which there *18 no scarcity 
among jMSS. The extremest ignorance must 

• Monifaucon. 
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certainly have pervaded Greece in those times, 
when what related to ancient history, or to polite 
learning, was not valued a straw by the writers, 
who rather than purchase new parchment, de- 
stroyed, without scruple, ancient books. 

A progression similar to that which took place 
in Greek writing, distinguishes manuscripts in the 
Latin language, and affords a like criterion of 
antiquity. Several manuscripts believed, on good 
evidence, to belong to the third and fourth centuries, 
are extant, which present a style of writing nearly 
allied to that which appears in the inscriptions of 
the same period. But the uncial character gave 
place to tlie small letter at an earlier date among 
the Roman, than among the Greek copyists ; yet 
they seem to have availed themselves of the change 
in a much less degree for the purposes of celerity. 
Indeed, there is little more of continuity, or of 
abbreviation in the small, than in the large 
character. Towards the tenth century the Latin 
scribes adopted a square and heavy character, 
similar to that which is seen in legal documents. 
Tin’s wide and full-faced letter was so much exag- 
gerated by the writers of the fourteenth century, 
as almost to blacken the page with its massive- 
ness. Still, a handsome regularity and a fair 
degree of legibility were maintained. There are, 
indeed, some manuscripts of this period extant 
wln’ch, for mathematical exactness and beauty, 
might almost challenge comparison with printed 
books. 

Nothing less, it is obvious, than a long-continued 
and extensive (Examination of ancient manuscripts, 
can confer upon any one such a degree of skill in 
discriminations of this kind, as might warrant his 
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giving an opinion in a case of difficulty. Yet the 
mere inspection of a small number of these relics 
of antiquity may convince any one of the reality 
and distinctness of those progressive changes iii 
the modes of writing upon which such discrimi- 
nations are founded. The architecture of different 
periods is not more characteristic of the age to 
which it belongs, than is the style of writing in 
manuscripts; nor is there less certainty in deter- 
mining questions of antiquity in the one case, than 
in the other. Particular instances may perplex or 
deceive the best-informed and the most acute 
observers ; but the greater number of cases admit 
of no question, 

FORM OF ANCIENT ROOKS, AND THEIR ILLUMINATIONS. 

The mode of compacting the sheets of their 
books remained the same among the Greeks during 
a long course of time : little, therefore, pertinent 
to our argument, is to be gathered on this lunid. 
The sheets were folded three or four together, and 
separately sti^bhed : these parcels were then con- 
nected nearly in the same mode as is at present 
practised. Books were covered with linen, silk, or 
leather. 

Sometimes the page was undivided ; sometimes 
it contained two, and in a lew instances of very 
ancient manuscripts, three columns. A peculiarity 
which attracts the eye in many Greek manuscripts, 
consists in the occurrence of capitals on the mar- 
gin, some way in advance of the line to which 
they belong ; and this capital sometimes happens 
to be the middle letter of a word. For when a 
sentence finishes in the middle of a line, the 
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initial of the text is not distinguished, that honour 
being conferred upon the incipient letter of the 
next line ; as thus — 

Tiiegreeksentering 

TIIEREGIONOFTIIFMA 
CRONESFORMEDANAT, 
LIANCEWITHTIIEM.AS 
T HEPLEDGEOFTHEIR 

FAITIITIIERARBARIANS 

GAVEASPEAR. 

The Greeks, especially in the earliest times, 
divided their compositions into verses ; or into 
such short portions of sentences as we mark by a 
comma, each verse occupying a line ; and the 
number of these verses is often set down at the 
beginning or end of a book. The numbers of the 
verses were sometimes placed in the margin. 

3tiich intricacy and dilhculty attends th(^ subject 
of ancient punctuation ; nor could any satisfactory 
account of the rules and exceptions that have been 
gathered from existing inanuscrijlts be given, 
which should subserve the intention of this work. 
Generally speaking, and yet with frequent excep- 
tions, the most ancient books have no sc'paration 
of words, or punctuation, of any kind ; others have 
a separation of words, but no punctuation ; in 
some, every word is separated from the following 
one by a point. In manuscripts of later date a 
regular punctuation is found, as well as accentua- 
tion. These circumstances enter into the estimate 
when the antkpiity of a book is under inquiry; 
but tlie rules to be observed in considering them 
cannot be otherwise than recondite and intricate. 
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Few ancient books are altogether destitute of 
decorations ; and many are splendidly adorned 
with pictorial ornaments. These consist either of 
flowery initials, grotesque cyphers, portraits, or 
even historical compositions. Sometimes diagrams, 
explanatory of the subjects mentioned by the 
author, are placed on the margin. B^oks written 
for the use of royal persons, or of dignified 
ecclesiastics, usually contain the cfligics of the 
proprietor, often attended by his family, and by 
some allegorical or celestial minister; while the 
humble scribe, in monkish attire, kneels and 
presents the book to his patron. 

These illuminations, as they are called, almost 
ahvays exhibit some costume of the limes, or some 
peculiarity which serves to mark the age of the 
manuscript. Indeed a fund of antiquarian infor- 
mation, relative to the middle ages, has been 
collected from this source. [Many of tliese pictured 
books exhibit a high degree of executive talent in 
the artist, although labouring under the restraints 
of a barbarous taste. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE copyists; AND THE PRINCIPAE CENTRES OF 
THE COPYING liUSINESS. 

It is a matter of some iiiiportance to know by 
what class of persons, chiefiy, the l)U8ines8 of 
copying books was practised ; and it gives no 
little support to our eonfidenco in the genuineness 
of existing manuscripts, to find that individuals of 
all ranks, influenced by very different motives, 
werCj accustomed to devote tlu'inselves to tliis 
employment. From the earliest times in which 
literature flourished, there were, in all the princij)al 
cities of Greece and its colonies, great numbers 
of professional scribes ; that is to say, persons 
who gained their subsistence by co])ying books. 
Labourers of this class, it may we'll be supposed, 
aimed, in general, at nothing but to gain custom 
by tlie fairness and the fidelity of their copies. 
But it appears to have been not uncommon lor 
persons of rank and leisure to occupy themselves 
in this employment. Thus it is that in the list of 
copyists wo find the names of the nobles of the 
Constantinopolitan empire. Some created their 
libraries for tliemselves by transcribing every 
book that came in their way. To persons of a 
sedate temper, ‘or who by indisposition were con- 
fined to their homes, this occupation may be 
imagined to have been highly agreeable. Nor 
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was it a wasted labour to those who had leisure at 
command ; since the high price of books made the 
collection of a library, by purchase, scarcely prac- 
ticable, except to the most opulent. 

The influe;nce of Christianity very greatly ex- 
tended the practice of private copying; for 
motives of piety operated to stimulate the in- 
dustry of very many in the good work of multi- 
plying the sacred books, and the works of Christian 
writers. The highest dignitaries of the Church, 
and princes even, thought themselves well em- 
ployed in transcribing the Gospels and Epistles, 
the Psalter, or the homilies or meditations of tlie 
Fathers ; nor were the classic authors, as we 
shall see, entirely neglected by these gratuitous 
copyists. 

But from the third or fourth century ^own- 
wards, the religious houses were the chief sout'ccs 
of books, and the monks were almost tlie only 
copyists. The employment was better suited tlian 
any other tliat can be imagined, to the rules, and 
usages, and to the modes of feeling peculiar to the 
monastic life.* The mental and bodily inertness 
which the spirit and rules of the conventual orders 
tended to produce, when conjoined, in individuals, 
with some measure of native industry, would find 
precisely a field for that lethargic assiduity which 
it needed, in the business of copying books. In 
many monasteries this employment formed the 
chief occupation of the inmates ; and by few was 
it altogether neglected. 

Various appellations occur in the Greek authors, 
by which the several orders of writers were desig- 
nated. Among the Scribes or notaries attached to 
the service of public persons, there were always 
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some who were eminent for the rapidity with 
which they wrote, and who therefore bore the title 
of tachj/graphoiy or ‘‘swift writers/' But those 
who followed the business of copying books, in 
which legibility was the chief excellence, generally 
called themselves kaUujraphoi, or “fair writers." 
Yet these appellations are often used interchange- 
ably. 

Tlie copyists usually subscribed their names at 
the end of every book, with the year in which it 
was executed : to which they often added the 
name of the reigning emperor; sometimes, though 
rarely, the name of tlie patriarch of Constantinople, 
for the time beirig, is added to the subscription of 
the copyist. Manuscripts Avritten in Sicily, bear 
the name of its kings ; tliosc executed in the East, 
mention the Arabian or Turkisli princes. The 
Greeks of the early ages commonly dated from the 
creation of the world, which they placed 5508 
years before Christ. ^Sometimes they reckoned 
time from the death of Alexander the Great; 
sometimes from the accession of Philip Aridmus ; 
sometimes from the accession of Dlbcletian ; and, 
occasionally, they give some notice of the signal 
events of their times. From these incidental 
references much important historical information 
has often been collected. These signatures are 
usually Avritten by the hand of the transcriber of 
the book. 

Besides the signature of the copyist, the margins 
of many manuscripts contain notes — often very 
trivial or absurd, from the hands of successive 
j)ropri( tors of the book ; each accompanied with 
some' dat{ or reference to persons or events, serv- 
ing to fix the time of the annotator, and, by 
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inference, proving the antiquity of the manuscript. 
In a few instances the transcribers copied the 
subscription of the transcribers of the book from 
which they wrote ; and if that former subscription 
bears a date, we have a double indication of anti- 
quity. 

The fidelity of the copyists, and the genuineness 
and integrity of ancient manuscripts, have been 
warmly and learnedly defended by the laborious 
Father Mabillon, on every occasion throughout 
his great work, Be Mr Diplomaticrf* The leading 
motive which impelled the indefatigable autlior to 
the prosecution of the researches of which this 
work gives the result, seems to have 1;)een the 
desire to establish the genuineness and integrity 
of ecclesiastical, and es])ecially of monastic charters. 
In the course of his inquiries, he brings fo] \^rd a 
vast variety and amount of information relating to 
the modes of writing practised in the monasteries, 
and in the courts of the French kings, during the 
middle ages. These facts are of course most 
available in arguments that relate to the genuine- 
ness and anticpity of existing manuscripts in the 
Latin language ; but there is so much of the 
substance of the argument touching the genuine- 
ness of all ancient writings in the following 
passages, that they may well be placed before the 
reader. The work itself is little likely to come 
under the eye of those for whom this volume is 
intended. 

* De Ke Dipi.OMATIca, Libri vi. in quibus quidqiiid ad votorum 
instrumentorum antiqiiitatein. materiaiu, scripturam et stiluin; 
quidquid ad sigilla, inoijogrammata, siibs«nptiones ac iioias 
chronologicas ; quidquid iude ad autiquariam, historicain, 
forensemque disciplinarn pertiiiet, explicatiir et illustramr. 
Op. et Stud. JoH. Mabillon. — Fol. Paris, 170d. 
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This learned writer says : — “ Before I conclude 
this supplement, 1 think it may be proper to say 
something concerning the integrity and authority 
of ancient books, which some persons dispute. For 
assuredly, if the genuineness of charters and 
public deeds is doubted, the authority of ancient 
manuscripts in general is also called in question ; 
and, if these doubts can be substantiated, it will 
appear that those who employ themselves in col- 
lating the printed editions of the Fathers, or other 
sacred books, with ancient manuscripts, spend 
their labour in vain. And hence, too, we must 
believe, contrary to the opinion of all learned 
persons, who think the world greatly indebted to 
the labours of the monks in transcribing books, 
that they toiled to no good purpose. Such 
persons, to give colour to their opinion, affirm that 
the existing ancient manuscripts were executed by 
ignorant men, whose blunders are easily perceived 
by the learned; and on this prejudice they have 
founded the decision, that manuscripts having 
been written for the most part, by unskilful hands, 
and derived many from one, are of* little avail in 
understanding or restoring an author. 

But if this principle were admitted, our con- 
fidence in the printed editions, as well as in the 
ancient manuscripts, must fall to the ground. 
Neither the acts of councils, the works of tlm 
Fathers, nor the Holy Scriptures, would retain 
any authority. For whence, I ask, proceeded the 
printed editions, both of profane and sacred 
writers? were they not derived from ancient 
manuscripts ? If, therefore, these are of no au- 
thority, those can liave none; and thus, by this 
paradoxical opinion, the foundations, both of 
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literature and of religion, are torn up. And, on 
this principle, there would be no force in the 
argument used by St. Augustine against the 
Manicha3an8, who calumniously affirmed every 
place of Holy Scripture, by which their errors 
might be confuted, to be falsified and corrupted. 
But Augustine, in reply to Faust us, reminds him 
that whoever had first attempted such a corruption 
of the Scriptures, would have immediately been 
confuted by a multitude of ancient manuscripts, 
which were in the hands of all Christians. 

On this principle the labours of the Fathers, 
Jerome, Augustine, and others, in collating ancient 
books with modern copies, would have been fruit- 
less. In vain the appeals of councils to such 
authorities for the determination of controversies ; 
in vain the costs and cares of princes and kings in 
collecting manuscripts from the remotest countries. 
And if the case be thus, the Vatican, the Floren- 
tine, the Abrosian, and the royal (French) libraries 
are nothing better than useless heaps of parch- 
ment. And it was to no purpose that the Roman 
pontiffs and thefkings of France, as well as other 
prelates and princes, sent learned men to the 
farthest parts of the East to obtain ancient books 
in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages. 
And then the ancient transcribers must lose their 
credit, and especially the monks, who devoted 
themselves entirely to the copying of books ; such 
were the disciples of St. ilartin, among whom, 
according to Sulpicius, no art but that of writing 
was practised. For they thought they could not 
be better imployed than while at •once edifying 
themselves in the continual perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, and spreading the precepts of the 
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Lord far and wide by their pens. Of this opinion 
was the pious Guigo : ‘ As we cannot preach the 
word with our lips/ says he, ‘ let us do it with our 
hands; for as many books as we transcribe, so 
many heralds of the truth do we send forth/ 
And thus also Peter the venerable, writing to 
Gislebert, a recluse, exhorts him to diligence, in 
this exercise: ‘For so you may become a silent 
preacher of the Divine Word; and though your 
tongue be mute, your hand will speak aloud in the 
ears of many people. And in future times, after 
your death, the fruit of your toils will remain, 
even as long as these books shall endure.' 

“ If it is affirmed that the manuscripts we 
possess were, for the most part, written by un- 
learned persons; are they therefore undeserving 
of regard ? In the first place, I deny that they 
were generally written by the unlearned. Certainly 
tlie blessed martyr Pamphilus, who wrote out the 
greater part of the works of Origen, was not 
unlearned; nor was Jerome unlearned, nor Ilila- 
rius. Of Fulgentius, the celebrated bishop (of 
Ruspa), it is reported that he wds famed for his 
skill in the writer's art. The same praise was 
earned by those holy men Lucianus, Philoromus, 
and Marcellus; also by the blessed Plato and 
Theophanus. The blessed Marcella the younger, 
as says Jerome, wrote quickly and without fault. 
The venerable Bede, Radbert, Raban and others 
among our learned men, discharged the function 
of copyists, not of their own v’^orks only, but of 
those of others. 

“ And even if the greater part of manuscripts 
were written by unlearned men, they are not 
therefore to be accounted unskilful copyists, pro- 
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vided they read and copied accurately. Experi- 
ence proves every day that those compositors are 
not the most correct who understand Latin, but 
that such are commonly the most faulty; especially 
in attempting to correct that which they do not 
properly understand, and which those who know 
nothing of the language set up accurately. But 
let it be granted that the copyists were unlearned : 
we know that the printed editions are not derived 
from a single copy, but from a comparison of 
many : the most careless scribe docs not always 
err, and where he does, his mistakes are amended 
by the collation of the copies of others. 

In a word, there were in all well-ordered 
churches and monasteries, not only learned writers 
who transcribed books themselves, but learned 
correctors, who compared the copies mad® by 
others with the originals, and amended whatever 
was erroneous. ‘A devoted scribe,’ says Trithemius, 

" when he has carefully written a book, compares it 
anew with the original, and subjects it to a diligent 
revision.’ Many instances might be adduced in 
proof of this revision and correction of manu- 
scripts. One or two may suffice. In the library 
of the Vatican there is a manuscript written 
towards the close of the fifth, or in the beginning 
of the sixth century, containing the books of St. 
Hilary on the Trinity, which has been collated 
with an older copy by some studious person, as 
appears by a note at the end. Again, Paul 
Warnefrid, deacon and monk of Casina, having 
copied the epistles of Gregory the Great, sent the 
book to Adalhard, abbot of Corbena, requesting 
him to revise the copy ; but the abbot, fearing lest 
he might alter the genuine text of so learned a 

E 
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doctor, contented himself with, placing a mark in 
the margin at every place where there appeared to 
him to be an error. 

‘‘But it is affirmed that there are many faulty, 
and many falsified manuscripts. That there are 
not a few faulty books I grant ; but that there 
are many falsified manuscripts I stoutly deny. 
The difference between a fault// and a. falsified book 
is essential : of the former sort are those which, 
from the mistakes or negligence of the writer, 
contain some blemishes : of the latter kind are 
those which have been wilfully corrupted. Many, 
indeed, may appear to be falsified which are not 
so really, nor are even faulty. Which I may thus 
explain. — It could not but happen that the copyists 
in transcribing large works, should sometimes 
wander from the true reading— putting perhaps 
one word for another. When they observed their 
error, they might rectify it in two ways, either by 
erasing the word and inserting the genuine read- 
ing ; or by inserting the true word beneath the 
other which they marked with points. Now some 
persons, not understanding this, oF purposely put- 
ting upon it an unfavourable construction, found 
upon the first case a charge of erasure, and in the 
second, place both words in the text of the author, 
though the pointed word ought to be omitted. 
Sometimes also it happened that words or initials 
written in vermilion, having grown pale, were 
renewed by a later hand, which alterations have 
occasioned an unfounded suspicion of falsifica- 
tion.’’ 

The pens of the monastic scribes were chiefly 
occupied in transcribing religious books, the Holy 
Scriptures, the works of the Fathers, the lives of 
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saints, books of meditations and prayers ; yet the 
classic authors were not neglected. The Monas- 
tery of Pomposia has been much improved since 
the time of its founder Guido [about 1025], re- 
nowned for sanctity. Incited by the fame of liis 
piety great numbers assumed the sacred habit in 
his church ; marquesses, counts, and sons of noble- 
men have laid aside the pomps and pleasures of 
the world to follow there the duties of religion. 
Among these my master Jerome, afterwards abbot, 
was trained up from his earliest years to follow the 
monastic life, and made great proficiency in gram- 
mar and logic. He, for the edification of the 
brotherhood, set himself, to collect the works of 
learned men ; in order that amidst the variety, all 
might meet with the information they sought for. 
Bonus — good — both in name and life, whq was 
first a liermit and afterwards a monk, was his 
librarian, a man esteemed by all as a perfect 
scholar, and so eager in the acquisition of books 
that he purchased all he met with, however indis- 
tinctly they were written ; for the abbot deter- 
mined to have them all transcribed for his library : 
and by his care almost all are now copied. lie is 
ever inquisitive for religious books of all kinds, so 
that the church of Pomposia is become the most 
renowned in Italy. Thus by the goodness of God 
our thirst of knowledge is increased by knowing. 
Indeed the abbot\s desire of enriching his church 
with these treasures is unbounded. But envious 
persons may ask. Why does this reverend abbot 
place the heathen authors, the histories of tyrants, 
and such books, among theological works? To 
this we answer in the words of the apostle, that 
there are vessels of clay as well as of gold. By 
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these means the tastes of all men are excited to 
study — the intention of the gentile writings is the 
same as that of the Scriptures, to give us a con- 
tempt for the world and secular greatness/’ * 

By these or similar apologies those of the monks, 
and there were some such in most houses, who 
possessed taste and learning, excused, to the more 
devout, the attention they bestowed upon the works 
of the profane authors. That the Greek and Latin 
classics were known and studied during what are 
called the dark ages, is capable of abundant proof, 
as we shall presently see. And those whose taste 
led them to be conversant with these writings took 
care, by the labours of their hands, to perpetuate 
the works they most admired. 

During the flourishing period of the Grecian 
repuyics, that is, from the defeat of Xerxes to the 
time of Alexander the Great, many of the Greek 
colonies almost equalled, or even surpassed, the 
mother country in wealth, refinement, and intel- 
ligence. In the neighbouring islands of the 
Aegean Sea — in Asia Minor — in Italy and in 
Sicily, literature and philosophy M^ere as eagerly 
cultivated as at Athens. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished writers and philosophers were natives 
of the colonies ; and if Greece itself was the prin- 
cipal seat of learning, and the fountain head of 
books, whatever was there produced quickly found 
its way to distant settlements ; for to every city 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, and of 
the Euxine, there was a constant exj)ortation of 
books: in many of these remote cities libraries 
were collected/ and the business of copying was 
extensively cairied on. 

* Italian Diary. 
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After the time of Alexander, Grecian literature 
flourished nowhere so conspicuously as at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, under the auspices of the Ptolemies. 
Here all the sects of philosophy had established 
themselves ; numerous schools were opened ; and, 
for the advancement of learning, a library was 
collected, which was supposed, at one time, to have 
contained 700,000 volumes, in all languages. 
Connected with the library there were extensive 
offices, in which the business of transcribing books 
was carried on very largely, and with every pos- 
sible advantage which royal munificence on the 
one hand, and learned assiduity on the other, could 
insure. Nor did the literary fame of Alexandria 
decline under the Roman emperors. Domitian, as 
Suetonis reports, sent scribes to Alexandria to copy 
books for the restoration of those libraries tln^ had 
been destroyed by fire. And it seems to have 
been for some centuries afterwards a common 
practice for those who wished to form a library, to 
maintain copyists at Alexandria. The conquest 
of Egypt by the Saracens, a.d. 640, who burned 
the Alexandrian Library, banished learning for a 
time from that, as from other countries, which 
they occupied. 

Attalus, and his successors, the kings of Per- 
gamus, were great encouragers of learning; and 
the copjdng of books was carried on to so great an 
extent in their capital as to occasion the establish- 
ment of a vast manufacture of prepared skins (as 
mentioned above) which long continued to be a 
considerable article of commerce. The library of 
the kings of Pergamus is said to ‘have contained 
200,000 books. 

During upwards of a thousand years, from the 
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reign of Constantine until the fall of Constanti- 
nople, in the fifteenth century, that city was the 
principal seat of learning, and the chief source of 
books. The Byzantine historians are frequent in 
their praises of the munificence of the emperors in 
purchasing books, and in providing for their 
reproduction. The manuscripts executed at Con- 
stantinople are often remarkable for the great 
beauty of the writing, and the splendour of the 
decorations. Besides the imperial libraries, the 
churches and monasteries of the city were enriched 
with collections, more or less extensive, and in all 
of them the business of transcription was constantly 
and actively pursued. 

A large number of existing manuscripts are 
dated from the monasteries of the country imrne-* 
diately surrounding the metropolis of the eastern 
empire ; and many also, from those of Asia Minor, 
from the islands of the ^T^gean Sea, and especially 
from Cyprus. 

But no spot was more famed for the production 
of books than Mount Athos — the lofty promontory 
which stretches from the Macedonian coast* far 
into the ^gean Sea. The heights and the sides 
of this mountain were almost covered with religious 
houses, rendered by art and nature, and by tlie 
universal opinion of the sanctity of the monks of 
the ‘‘holy mountain,’’ so secure that neither the 
meditations nor employments of the recluses were 
disturbed by the approach of violence. The chief 
occupation of the inmates of these establishments 
is affirmed to have been the transcription of books, 
of which each liionastery boasted a large collection. 

Many extanc manuscripts prove that the copy- 
ing of books was practised extensively during the 
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middle ages in the monasteries of the Morea, in 
those of the islands of Euba^a and of Crete. This 
latter island seems indeed to have been a place 
of refuge for men of learning during the latter 
periods of the eastern empire, who found in its 
monasteries, both shelter, and the means of subsist- 
ence. 

Fifty religious establishments in Calabria, and 
the kingdom of Naples, are mentioned, from 
which proceeded a large number of books after- 
wards collected in the libraries of Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and Milan. 

In the monasteries of western Europe also, and 
especially in those of the Rritish Islands, this 
system of copying was carried on. Though there 
were considerable diversities in the rules and 
practices of the monks of different order^ the 
elements of the monastic life were in all orders 
and in every country the same ; and generally 
speaking, wherever there were monasteries, there 
was a manufacture of books. Yet, in some houses, 
these labours of the pen were much more worthily 
directed than Ih others. For while the monks of 
one monastery employed themselves in transcrib- 
ing missals, legends, or romances, others enriched 
their libraries with splendid copies of the Fathers 
of the Church, and of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
some, though a smaller number, took care to re- 
produce such of the classic authors as they might 
be acquainted with. 

The monastic institution seemed as if it were 
framed for the special purpose of transmitting tlie 
remains of ancient literature — sacred and profane, 
through a period in which, except for so extra- 
ordinary a provision, they must inevitably Inive 
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perislied. In every country a large class of the 
community — freed from the necessity of labour, 
and excluded from active employments, was con- 
strained to seek the means of allaying the pains of 
Hstlessness ; and nothing could answer this pur- 
pose so well as the transcription of books. And 
to this em])loyment, congruous as it was with the 
physical habits that are induced by an inert mode 
of life, and compatible, too, with the observance of 
a round of unvarying formalities, was attached an 
opinion of meritoriousness, which served to animate 
the diligence of the labourer. This book, copied 
by M. N. for the benefit of his soul, was finished 

in the year , may the Jjord think upon him.’^ 

8uch arc the subscriptions of many of the manu- 
scripts of the middle ages. 

“Moamvliile along the cloi.stei\s })aint(Ml side, 
hli(‘ monks—each iKMiding low upon his book 
With head on hand l eolined —their studies plied ; 
Foibid to parley, or in front to look, 

Lengthways their regulated seats they took : 

The strutting prior gazeal witli pompous mien. 

And wakefid tongue, ju'epai’ed v\ ith^)roiiipt relnike, 

If monk aslee|> in sheltering hood was seen ; 

He Avaiy oft(*ii peeped beneatli that russet screen. 

“Hal’d by, against the window's adverse light, 
AVhen* desks were wont in length of low to stand, 

The gowiK'd artificers inclined to writ(i ; 

The pen of silver glistened in the hand ; 
vSonie on their tingeis rhyming J^atin scanned ; 

Sonu' textile gold from balls unwinding drew. 

And on strained vidvet stately portraits }>lanned ; 

Here arms, there faces shoiu^ in embryo view. 

At hist to glittering life the total tigures grew.’’ 

Fuse HOOKE. 
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INDICATIONS OT THK SCRVIVANt K OF ANCIENT LITE- 
RATURE, THROUGH A PERIOD EXTENDING FRO^M 
THE DECLINE OF LEARNING IN THE SEVENTH CEN- 
TURY, TO ITS RESTORATION IN THE FIFTEENTH. 

General epithets usually carry with them a meaii- 
iug that oversteps the bouiuls of truth : we hear 
of “ the dark ages” — ‘‘ the period of intellectual 
niglit” — ‘M-he season of winter in the history of 
man” — and we arc apt to imagine tliat during tlie 
times tlius designated the Iminan mind had become 
utterly palsied, and that all learning was extinct. 
But in fact throughout that period, reason, though 
often misdirected, was not sleeping : philosopliy 
was rather bewildered than inert ; and learning, 
although immuTed, was not lost. 

In no part of the period that extends from the 
reign of Justinian, when Greek and Koman lite- 
rature everywhere lay open to the light of day, 
till the fall of the Constantinopolitan empire, and 
the revival of western learning in the fifteenth 
cimtury, do we lose the traces even of the classic 
authors, much less of tliose that belong to sacred 
literature ; for in each of tlie intervening ages, 
^and in every quarter of Europe, there were writers 
whose works, being still extant, give evidence of 
their acquaintance with most of the principal 
authors of more remote times. 
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Uiidor the vague impression that has been 
created by certain loose modes of' speaking, relative 
to the deep and universal ignorance said to have 
])revailed throughout Ihirope during a space of 
seven hundred years, the existence of a large 
number of manuscripts of the classic authors, un- 
doubtedly ex('cuted during those very ages of 
ignorance, presents a great, apparent difficulty : 
for, from what motive, it may be asked, or for 
whose use, were these works traiisciabed, so i‘r(?- 
quentl}^ as that they were found in all parts of 
Europe, on the revival of learning in the lil'teenth 
century ? The facts tliat are now to bo men- 
tioned, will furnish a sufficient solution of this (pies- 
tion, by proving that, in I he West and in the itast, 
during those times of general intellectual lethargy, 
ther(^ wore more than a few individuals who culti- 
vated polite literature with ardour, and to whom 
the possession and preservation of books was a 
matter of the liveliest interest. The names about 
to be mentioned — as the well-informed reader will 
recollect — bear but a small proportion to the whole 
number that might bo adduced : if is sufficient for 
our purpose to refer to one or two writers in each 
century. 

But before naming individual men, whose ex- 
tant writings give evidence of the' continuity of 
literature, and tlieref'ore assure us of the safe 
transmission of ancient books to mod('rn times, it 
will be serviceable to bring clearly into view what 
it is which is needed for constituting the Living 
Medium of this transmission. Now, for bringing 
this matter homo to the convictions and the con- 
sciousness of die reader, let him take up his own 
family history, and pursue it, retrogressively, 
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inquiring how many individuals are needed — or 
let us rather say how /e/r — to make up a eJiain of 
historical and literary conveyance, tlirough any 
given track of time past ; for instance, from t his 
present time, 1858, into the mid-time of the 
Elizabethan era, as thus : — 

I will now assume the tact; — -whether it be true 
or not does not vsignify to the argument — that my 
progenitors in a direct line were educated persons 
— or if not so — that cacli fat her in the line seeiu’cd 
for his son an ordinary grammar-school education 
— instruction just sufficient for making him cogni- 
sant of the most noted persons and authors of 
preceding times; so that, in each case, if the 
father himself did not. teach the son, the father^s 
friend and townsman, the s(dioolmaster, did it, as 
for instance: — From my father's own lips 1 r('- 
ceived the rudiments of general history, and of 
lit(‘raiT history, so that in my boyhood I came to 
be familiar with all the principal names of public 
men and authors, up from that time to times 
indefinitely remote. This process of paterntd 
instruction carries me up to the last decade of the 
eighteenth century : say, to the time of the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution, ikit then, nly 
father had received, cither Irom his father, or from 
his father's proxy, the schoolmaster, a like kind 
and amount of general information, by means of 
which we are carried up, without a break, to the 
times of Samuel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and in fact my father distiiu*tly 
^ remembers, when a boy, seeing, and being in 
company with, some of these illustrious men, the 
friends of my grandfather. Then he had received 
— we will suppose — a similar initiation in literary 
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and political history, and if so, then we are 
furnished with stepping-stones up to the times of 
Bentley, Pope, Swift, Addison, Watts, and al- 
though this last name would seem to stand beyond 
the limit of any immediate recollections, yet it is 
a hict that the ‘‘Divine Songs’^ have come to me 
by means of a single intervening person — from 
one who, as a favoured little girl, learned them, 
standing at the amiable doct.oPs knee. Thus it is 
that we travel safely, and \vith a. distinct cogni- 
sance of the way, through more than a century of 
literary conveyance. At this rate, and if wo may 
take this last preceding period of time as our 
gauge of centuries past, then we shall require the 
aid of only eight or nine persons, in series, to 
bring us into correspondence w'ith Shakespeare and 
Ben^ Jonson. Power than this — we might take 
six long-lived men to put us into this position of 
proximity with the worthies of the Elizabethan 
era. 

In making good our supposition, it is not neces- 
sary to assume the fact (whicli we can seldom 
certainly know) that there has Seen, in any one 
family, a continuous succession of fathers and sons 
— the father living long enough to instruct the 
son. We should rather take the case of the intel- 
lectual filiation of college life : we imagine the 
learned professor, during the last ten years of his 
olficial life, imparting his mental substance to a 
hundred or two of scholars, some two or three 
of whom, at least, will live to do the like, from the 
same chair, in ])ehalf of their successors. On this 
ground the individual teachers need not be more 
than twelve, upon wEose oral testimony, in succes- 
sion, we rely in passing from an age of generally 
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diffused intelligence, to the times of the revival of 
learning, and of printed books. 

It will be remembered that — if indeed there 
were grounds of doubt concerning the safe trans- 
luission of ancient bookvS to modern times, any such 
suspicions can attacli only to the period that is 
usually designated as the Dark Ages,” and 
need not be reckoned as more than seven, reacliing 
back from the times of Dante, Petrarcli, Chaucer, 
Wickliffe, to the pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
in whose times, as appears from their writings, tlie 
learning of the preceding ages was still familiarly 
known to more than a few. 

The Sixth Century of the Christian era abounds 
with the names of writers in all departments of 
literature, many of whose works, having descended 
to modern times, present ample evidence of^the 
scarcely diminished diffusion of general learning. 
Among many others, such were — Procopius, the 
historian of the reign of Justinian; — and Agathias, 
who continued that history, and was a learned 
man ; — Boethius, author of what is regarded as the 
last specimen o?pure Latinity — a poem on “the 
Consolations of Philosophy;’’ — Hesychius, the le.\i- 
cographer; — Proclus, a platonic philosopher; — 
Fulgentius and Cassiodorus, ecclesiastical writers; 
— Priscianus, a grammarian; — Gildas the wise, an 
Anglo-Saxon historian ; — Evagrius Scolasticus, an 
ecclesiastical historian ; — Simplicius, the commen- 
tator upon Aristotle and lipictetus ; — Marcellinus 
Ammianus, an historian and critic, wdiose works 
contain copious references to ancient literature ; 
and Stephen, of Byzantium, a grammarian and 
geographer. We might take in hand the work of 
this last-named writer — IIKPI nOAKPN, as fur- 
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nisliin^, by itself, ii sufficient mass of evidence in 
proof of the extensive book-learning of those times 
which immediately overlook the gulf — the dark 
ages. This Stephen, the geographer, in the course 
of his account ot* the cities and towns of the ancient 
world, cites, or makes some reference to, the works 
of more tluiu three hundred authors, to which he 
had access at any moment, while compiling his 
own. 

The Seventh Century produced fewer writers 
than perhaps any other period that can be named 
within the compass of literary history. Yet there 
are more than enough to sei’ve our present purpose: 
such ar(i — Theophyhict of Simocatta, who has left 
a lii story of the reign of the emperor Maurice, not 
very highly esteemed indeed, but abounding in 
allusions to the literature of the times. 

Isidore, bishop of Seville, a complete collection 
of whose works fills seven quarto volumes, is a 
writer very proper to be mentioned in relation to 
our present purpose. Confessedly the age of Ma- 
homet was a dull time : few indeed are the writers 
whose mere names have come d(^ vn to us ; — and 
yet, even in such a time, a voluminous writer, who 
treats of all kinds of subjects — religion. Church 
history, grammar, poetry, astronomy, physi(‘al 
science, and treats some of these systcnnatically, 
might not only employ himself in labours of this 
kind, hut also find among his contemporaries, and 
the men of the next age, numerous readers, and 
admiroT s, and copyists too, who found their account 
in transcribing so vast a product of literary in- 
dustry. TliC' lim.'S of this bishop, therefore, dark 
as they miglit be, were nevertheless times of book 
] iiowledge : throughout the dim period there was 
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a class of the learned, miineroiis and intelligent 
enough, to keep watch upon the intellectual 
treasures of brighter times, to conserve the rich 
inheritance of mind, and to do their office in 
transmitting it down, unimpaired, to after ages. 
This fact is all Avliich just now we need think of. 

What we have thus said of the seventh century 
— of its darkness and its light, miglit be affirmed 
with little diiferencc, as to the next. Our coun- 
tryman, the “Venerable Jlede,’’ flourished in the 
si'A'cnth, but lived far on into the eightli century. 
Tlie writings of Bede— and we should remember 
that he passed his life in the seclusion ol‘ a remote 
nionastcuy — vSt. Peter and St . Iknil, on the Tviie, 
in the diocese of Durliain — afford ample proof of a 
wide diffusion of books, in that age. Ih'de dispki^'s 
extensive, if not profound learning, tlie whoh‘ of 
which he had accpiired from soui'ces that were 
ordinarily within the reach of monastic students. 
Bede “was a man of universal learning, not less 
skilled in the Greek than the Batin tongue: a 
poet , a rhetorician, an historian, an astronomer, an 
arithmetician, master of chronology and geo- 
graphy, a philosopher, and theologian.’' So much 
was he admired in his own times that it became a 
proverbial saying among the learned — “ A man 
born in the farthest corner of the earth has coin- 
])assed the earth wdtli the line of his genius.” 
“lie wcis,” says Bale, “versed in the profane 
authors beyond any man of that age. Physics 
and general learning he derived, not from turbid 
streams, but from the pure fountains ; that is, from 
the chiel* Greek and Batin authors. Indeed, there 
is hardly anything of value in the compass of' an- 
cient literature, that is not. to be met with in Bedc', 
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although he never travelled beyond the limits of 
his native land/' 

The conservative function was taken up by 
several of Bede's disciples ; among them we may 
name Alcuin, who did much, by his learning and 
his influence at the court of Charlemagne, to aid 
the endeavours of that enlightened prince for the 
restoration of literature, lie was skilled in the 
Jiatin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; gave lec- 
tures in all the sciences, and founded many public 
schools. His works, historical and theological, 
are in part extant, and they justify the reputation 
ho enjoyed. In his letters lie familiarly quotes the 
classic writers. 

Charlemagne, himself tolerably well aquainted 
with Latin and Greek authors, zealously laboured 
to restore learning in the Church, and out of it. 
lie invited learned men to his court, employed 
them in making Latin translations of the Greek 
classics and of the Fathers, founded public schools, 
and introduced regulations tending to make some 
degree of education indispensible to all who held 
office in the Church. Of the professors invited by 
Charlemagne to his court, as many came from the 
Ifritish Isles as from Italy. “ We must not forget," 
says Muratori, ‘‘the praise of Britain, (Scotland, 
and Ireland, which, in the study of the liberal arts, 
surpassed all other nations of the West in those 
times ; nor omit to record the diligence of the 
monks of those countries, who roused and main- 
tained the glory of letters which everywhere else 
was languishing or fallen." 

Ilaban Maivrus, a disciple of Alcuin, created 
archbishop of Mentz, in 847, had, before his eleva- 
tion, taught theology, philosophy, poetry, and 
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rhetoric at Paris, in the school established there 
by the Anglo-Saxon monks. ‘‘ A man well versed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and thoroughly learned 
in profane literature, as his writings abundantly 
testify/' He enriched the monastery of Fulda, 
on the Rhine, where he received his early educa- 
tion, with a largo collection of books ; and there 
he founded a school. Two hundred and severity 
monks belonged to the establishment, who were 
trained by him in every branch of learning. Dis- 
ciples flocked to him from all countries, and he 
reared for the Church a great number of ministers 
well furnished for its service. He died, 856. 

One of the first professors in the University of 
Oxford founded (or restored) lyv King zVlfrcd, was 
John Scot ; he afterwards went into France, where 
he was honourably entertained at the courts of 
Charles the Bald, at whose request he translated 
some Greek authors into Latin: but these versions, 
in which a literal adherence to the original was 
observed, were scarcely intelligible to those for 
whose use they were intended. His writings 
display, however^ much various learning; they 
were condemned as heretical by the Church on 
account of his opinions relative to the Fucharist. 
Being driven from France by the order of the 
Pope, he took refuge in an English monastery ; 
but there, at the instigation of the monks, he, it is 
said, like Cassianus, was killed by his scholars, 
with their iron styles. 

Before the Danish incursions, the English monas- 
teries and churches abounded with men of learn- 
ing; but these establisliments beinp^ broken up 
and the monks dispersed by the rude invaders, 
literature and the arts became almost extinct in 
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the country. Alfred, himself a man of learning, 
and a various writer, elTected, as is known, much 
towards their restoration, by the re-establishment 
of the ruined monasteries — the erection of many 
new ones — the endowment of schools — the founda- 
tion of lectureships at Oxford, and by the dif- 
fusion of his own writings, which, even if he 
laid not been a king, would liave perpetuated his 
name. 

Contemporary with the last-named writer was 
riiotius, witli whom no author of that, or of 
several succeeding ages, can be com])ared : his 
works hold up a mirror of the literature that was 
extant in Ids times. Photius, educated for secular 
employments, and for some time engaged in the 
service of Michael III., was by that emperor 
fori^ibly invested with the dignity of patriarch of 
Constantinople (85<S) in the room of Ignatius. 
That he might pass regularly to this elevation, he 
was made monk, reader, sub-deacon, deacon, priest, 
and patriarcli, in the course of sTx days. From 
the ofilce thus violently assumed, ho was, with 
little ceremony, expelled by Basitius, the successor 
of Michael. Once again, at the head of a band of 
soldiers, he possessed himself of the patriarchate, 
of which, by similar means, ho was at length 
finally deprived; after which he retired to a 
monastery, wliere he ended his days. Before his 
elevation, he had com])Ovsed the most useful and 
llie most celebrated of his works, the Myriohihlion, 
which contains, in the form of criticisms, analyses, 
and extracts, an account of upwards of 270 works. 
This treasury of learning preserves many valuable 
fragments from authors whose works have per- 
idied, and alfords important *^’d in ascertaining 
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the genuineness of many of the remains of ancient 
literature. 

Eutychius, an Egyptian physician, and after- 
wards (933) patriarch of Alexandria, wrote a uni- 
versal history, which is still extant, and which, 
tliough it contains numerous fables, exhibits the 
various learning of the autlior, and of his times. 
Though so large a number of existing manuscripts 
as appear to have been execulc'd in the tenth 
century, prove that a great degree of activity in 
tlie reproduction of books prevailed in that age, it 
presents the names of lew autliors whose works 
have descended to modern times. 

The Eleventh Century is much richer in distin- 
guished names, of which it may snflice to mention 
these : — 

Avicenna, an Arabian pliysician and ilahonii'tan 
doctor, reduced the science of medicine to a syste - 
matic form, including almost everything tliat laid 
been written on the subjt'ct by his predecessors : 
he was versed^in Greek literaturt\, and is said 
to have committed Aristotle’s Metaphysics to 
memory. I’he iTrst con(|uests of the yaracens in 
Asia, Africa, and Spain, during the seventh and 
eightli centuries, were almost fatal to the interests 
of learning. But no sooner had they well estab- 
lished their power in the conquered countries, 
than the Caliphs souglit to rekindle the light of 
knowledge. During two or three centuries, Bag- 
dat in the East, and Cordova in the West, were 
the seats, not only of splendid monarchies, but of 
science, general learning, and griait refinement. 
It was, however, chiefly the matlteinatical and 
physical sciences that were cultivated by the .\ra- 
bians. They possessi'd imperfect and corrupted 
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translations of several of tlic Greek authors, es- 
pecially of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Euclid, and 
Dioscorides ; and they had some general, tliougli 
imperfect, acquaintance with the Greek historians. 
Some of the Latin translations, made by the order 
of Charlemagne, were derived from these Arabian 
vei'sions. 

Michael Psellns, a Greek physician, and a monk, 
wrote upon subjects of all kinds: There was 
no science wliicli he did not either illustrate by 
his comments, or abridge, or reduce to a better 
method. — A man celebrated for the extent of his 
acquirements in divine and human learning, as 
his many works, both printed and in manuscript, 
CN ince.’’ 

Tjanfranc, by birth an Italian, was created arch- 
l)isli^)p of Canterbury by William of Normandy ; 
lie promoted learning among the clergy, and was 
himself reputed to be iinivei*sallj^ accomplished in 
the literature extant in that age. 

Anselm, the disciple and successor of Lan franc, 
in the see of Canterbury, was also in repute I’or 
general learning. 

The works of Suidas, a Byzantine monk, like 
those of Photius, contain a vast store of various 
learning, singularly useful on points of criticism 
and literary history. The h'xicon of this writer, 
besides the definition of woixLs, contains accounts 
of ancient authors of all classes, and many quota- 
tions from works that have since perished. 

Sigebert, a monk ol’ Brabant, has left a chronicle 
of events from a.d. d(Sl to his own times, 1112, 
and a work cdnUiining the lives of illustrious men. 

The name of Anna Comnena, daughter of the 
em[)eror Alexius Comneiuis, and wife of Nice- 
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pliorus Bryeiinius, distinguishes the early part of 
the twelfth century. She wrote an elegant and 
eloquent history of her fatlier’s reign. This work 
displays not only a inasculino understanding, but 
an extensive acquaintance with literature and tlie 
sciences. 

England produced during this century several 
eminent writers, who were acixjmplislied in tlie 
h'arning of the age. Such were William of 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntington, Geoflrey of 
Monmouth, and Joseph of J^xeter — author of two 
Latin poems, on tlie Trojan war, and the war of 
Antioch, or the (huisade — and, somewhat later, 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Caiiterburv, 
reckoned the most learned man of western Europe 
in those times. 

Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, flbur- 
ished towards the close of the twelftli eeuturv. 
His commentaries on Homer, besides serving to 
elucidate the Ui- eek language by many important 
criticisms, drawn from sources that have since 
been lost, contaii^ like tlie works of Photius and 
Suidas, innumerable references to the Greek 
classics, and thus furnish the means of ascertain- 
ing the integrity and the genuineness of the text 
of those authors, as they are now extant. 

'idle brothers John and Isaac Tzetzes, critics 
and grammarians of Constantinople, are still con- 
sulted as commentators upon some of tlie Greek 
authors. Jolm Tzetzes is a voluminous writer : 
his extant works give evidence at once of his vast 
acquaintance with literatui’e, and of the literary 
facilities of that age, at least in cities such as 
Constantinople. 

Pobert Grostest (Greathead), bishop of Lincoln 
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Avas famed for his skill in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew Ian ages, as well as for the bold resist- 
ance he made to the exactions of the popes upon 
the English churcli. Camden says of him that 
‘‘he was a man versed in the languages and 
in general litei'ature in a degree scarcely credible, 
when the age in which he lived is considered ; a 
terrible reprover of the pope, tlie adviser of hi^ 
king (Henry IIL), and a lover of truth.’’ 

ifatthew Paris, one of the eai'Uest of the 
English historians, displays in his works an ac- 
quaintance Avith ancient literature, as well as a 
familiar knoAvledge of the anli(]uities of his native 
country. Like the bishop last named, Pai’is 
vigorously opposed the papal usurpations in Eng- 
land ; nor did he less courageously reprove vice in 
evei^" rank at home. His reputation as a man of 
learning and virtue enabled liini to (dfect a con- 
siderable reformation in many of the Englisli 
monasteries. He died 1259. The “ Historia 
Major” of this AAndter ])egiiis Avith the Norman 
Conquest, and is continued to /he year of the 
author’s death, 1259. 

The works of Albert, called the Great, a 
Dominican friar, and afterwards, in 1260, bishop 
of Ratisbon, fill one-and-twenty volumes. They 
are chiefly on the ])liysical sciences, but include a 
sort of encyclopa}dia of the learning of the age. 
“A man of Avonderful erudition, to Avhom few 
things in theological science, and hardly any in 
secular learning, were unknoAvn. On account of 
the extent and variety of liis acquirements sur- 
named ‘the Greet’ — an honour conferred upon no 
other learned man during life.” Albert, like 
Jtoger Bacon, incurred among his contemporaries 
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the suspicion of being a magician. Learning, in 
the restricted sense of the term, or the knowledge 
of books,* though possessed by a comparatively 
small class of persons, was too frequent to excite 
wonder or envy ; but Science, or a knowledge of 
nature, and this acquired, not from Aristotle, but 
from experiment, was so rare, that it seldom failed 
to engender both, and to occasion a dangerous 
accusation of correspondence with infernal spirits. 

The revival of learning is usually reckoned to 
have commenced in the fifteenth century; but in 
the fourteenth a very decided advancement in 
almost every department of literature had taken 
place. That the ignorance which had prevailed in 
the preci'ding century was wearing [iway from the 
bulk of the community in several parts of Europe, 
and that the educated classes were acquiring a 
better taste and more expanded views, needs no 
other evidence than that which is so abundantly 
presented in the works of Dante, of Ikdrarch, of 
Boccatio, of Chaucer, and of Gower, which were 
not merely produced in that period, but were ex- 
tensively read aifd admired. 

Fewer instances than those given above might 
suffice to prove, that at no part of that tract of 
time, which extends from the decline of learning 
in the sixth century, to its revival in the fifteenth, 
was there anything which can be called an extinc- 
tion of the knowledge of ancient literature. This 
proof, it must be acknowledged, is much more 
complete in reference to the Greek, than to the 
Latin authors ; it is also more ample in relation to 
ecclesiastical and sacred, than to profane literature. 
Of all the extant manuscripts, executed in the 
middle ages, perhaps nineteen in twenty belong to 
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the former class. The continuance of the eastern 
empire till the middle of the fifteenth century, 
afforded an uninterrupted protection io Greek 
learning during those periods in which western 
Europe was laid waste by the Gothic nations. Yet 
even those devastations were never universal either 
ill their extent, or in their kind. At times when 
Italy was in ashes, the British Islands were secure. 
And if cities were sacked and burned, and if 
castles, palaces, and cathedrals were pillaged and 
overthrown, hundreds of religious houses, in 
strong or secluded situations, remained untouched; 
or if occasionally they were subjected to the 
violence of armies, or to the exactions of con- 
querors, they more often lost their chests, their 
cups and their salvers, than their books. 

Ijj:airning and the scien(*,es can flourish and ad- 
vance only where there are the means of a wide 
and quick diffusion of the fruits of intellectual 
labour : but they may exisi even under the almost 
lofal absence of such means. Tliis was the case 
in Europe during the middle ages. Knowledge 
rested with the few whom tin? inward fire of 
native genius constrained to pursue it: and these 
few were often insulated from each other, and 
unknown beyond the walls within which they 
spent tlieir lives ; and oiten secluded also by their 
tastes, even from their fellow's of the same society. 

In every myriad of the human race, take the 
number where or when we may, there will be 
found a few individuals — born for thought ; and 
if the vocation of nature is not always stronger 
than every ol^stacle, it is, for the most part, strong 
enough to overcome such as are of ordinary mag- 
71 itude. Those who arc thus endowx'd with the 
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appetite for knowledge, will certainly follow the 
impulse, if the means of its acquirement are pre- 
sented ter them in early life. Now these means 
were everywhere interspersed among the nations 
of Europe during the middle ages, by the monast ic 
system ; and it may be questioned whether tliero 
were not then greater chances for drawing within 
the pale of learning the native mind of every dis- 
trict, than are afforded even by the present con- 
stitutions of society. The religious houses were 
so thickly scattered through every country, and 
the continual draught from the population for the 
maintenance of the numbers of tlieir inmates (a 
standing rule of the monastic establishments en- 
joined that the original number of each congrega- 
tion should be maintained) was so great, that they 
must have taken up many more than the gjfted 
individuals of every neighbourhood ; and yt^t sueli 
individuals would almost certainly be included 
wnthin that enlistment; for whenever a youth 
displayed a fondness for learning, nothing better 
could be done for him, whether he was the son of 
a peasant or a lioble, than to devote him to the 
service of the Church. The monasteries usually 
contained schools for the youth of their vicinities. 
From these schools the superiors of tlu' house had 
the opportunity of selecting any who gave promise 
of intelligence. 

In the very darkest times, learning insured to 
its possessor a degree of reputation ; iind the heads 
of religious houses, in most instances, sought to 
/iecorate their establishments witli some particles 
of the honours of erudition, as weU as to recom- 
mend them by the possession of relics ; and many 
were eagerly ambitious to enhance the literary 
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celebrity of their coiumunities. With this view it 
would be their policy to afford the necessary means 
and encouragement to those* who seemed most 
likely to support the credit of the society. The 
education, of a monk, at least in the fourteenth 
century, consisted of church music and the pri- 
mary sciences, grammar, logic, and pliilosophy — 
obviously that of Aristotle. Some French and 
Latin must also liave been included ; for these 
were the languages the monks were enjoined to 
speak on public occasions. They were afterwards 
sent to Oxford or Paris to learn theology. Such 
indeed was the encouragement held out to litera- 
ture, that in a provincial chapter of abbots and 
priors of the Benedictine order, held at Northamp- 
ton, A.i). 1343, men of letters and masters of art 
wer^ invited to become monks, by a promise of 
exemption from all daily services.'’^ * 

independently therefore of any more direct evi- 
dence, there would be reason to believe that many 
it not most of the monasteries and conventual 
churches, at all times, included an individual or 
two whose tastes led him to devot(? his life to study, 
and who would become the sedulous guardian and 
conservator of the books of the house, directing 
the labours of his less intelligent brethren in the 
work of transcribing such as might be falling into 
decay. 

In the estimation of minds ruled by the love of 
books, even if incapable of discriminating the 
precious from the worthless — the worthless, by a 
principle of association, partakes, to a large degree, 
of the respect 4]iat belongs in reason only to what 
is intrinsicallv' valuable. A book, whatever be 

* Fosiirookr. 
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its subject or its merits, is viewed with a fond 
covetousness by those whose passion it is to love 
books. This feeling must have been strong indeed 
in times when books were haiidly to be purchased, 
and when their ideal value included a recollection 
of the toil of transcription. The spirit of the 
ruling superstition, which taught tlie attaeliment 
of an incalculable imj)ortance to objects intrin- 
sically worthless, must also have favoured an un- 
distinguishing reverence for books. We need not 
then be surprised to find that works of all classes, 
though altogether unsuited to the taste of the 
times, were reproduced, from age to age, by the 
moidvish copyists. 

While, therefore, all taste for instruction liad 
disappeared from the face of society — while kings 
and nobles were often as ignorant as ai tisans.and 
peasants, while oven many of the clergy retained 
only some shreds of learning, the productions of 
brighter ages were still hoarded and perpetuated, 
and were made accessible to the few wliose intellec- 
tual ardour carried them beyond the standard of 
their times. 

The reader who would extend his acquaintance 
with the subjects so briefly referred to in this 
chapter will find the means of doing so amply 
supplied in the work of Mr. Maitland whieli so 
conclusively establishes the fact of the uninter- 
rupted co}dinuance of the intellectual life of Europe 
.through those ages which too hastily have been 
spoken of by modern writers as times of universal 
ignorance.* 

• 

* Tlie Dark Ages: a series of Kssays, intended to illustrate 
the state of Religion and literature in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth Centuries. By the Rev. S. R. Waitlaiid, See. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

TilE REVIVAL OF LEARNING IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

More than half a century before the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, the learned men of 
tluit city, apprehensive of the approaching fall of 
the empire, had begun to emigrate into Italy, 
v'herc they opened schools, and became the pre- 
ceptors of princes and the guides of the public 
tastc^ which they directed towards the study of the 
classic writers of Greece especially, and even of 
Eomc. But it was the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 which filled the Italian cities with these 
1 earned strangers. 

The Italians of that age needed only to receive 
this kind of direction, and to b(? aided by these 
means of study ; for they had for some time been 
placed under those peculiar circumstances which 
have ever proved tlie most favourable to the ad- 
vancement of the human mind. Throughout a 
number of independent states — crowded upon a 
narrow sjiace, the same language, yet diversified 
by dialects, was spoken. The energy, the rivalry, 
the muni licence that accompany an active com- 
merce kept the whole mass of society in movement; 
while the infliiejuee of a gorgeous superstition, which 
sought to recomme nd itself by every embellish- 
ment that the genius of man could devise or exe- 
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cute, overruled the tendency of successful trade, 
and directed the ambition of princely merchants 
towards objects more noble and intellectual than 
are those which wealth usually selects as the means 
of distinction. 

The formation of libraries, suggested or favoured 
by the abundant importation of manuscripts from 
Constantinople, was the means not only of making 
more widely known the works of those Greek au- 
thors which had never fallen into oblivion, but of 
prompting researches which issued in the recovery 
of the Latin writers also, many of whom had long 
been forgotten. The af>petite for books having 
thus been quickened, neither cost nor labour was 
thenceforward spared in their accumulation ; and 
learned men were despatched, in all directions, 
throughout Europe, western Asia, and Africa, ♦ex- 
pressly to collect manuscripts. In the course of 
a few years, most of the authors that are now 
known to us, were brought together in the libraries 
of Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, Milan, Vienna, 
and Paris, where they were laid open to those who 
were best qualifi^M to give them forth anew to the 
world. 

Thus aided by the munificence and zeal of 
princes and popes, the scholars of the fifteenth 
century sedulously applied themselves to the dis- 
covery, the restoration, and the publication of the 
remains of Greek and Roman literature ; and so it 
was that in the course of sixty or eighty years, 
most of the works now known hud been committed 
to the press. Since that time some few discoveries 
have been made ; but the principal improvements 
in classic literature, of later date, have consisted in 
the emendation of the text of ancient authors by 
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moans of a more extensive collation of manuscripts 
than the first editors had any opportunity to in- 
stitute. This restoration of the remains of ancient 
works to their pristine inte<:^rity has not been 
elfected, like that of a dilapidated building, or a 
mutilated statue, by the addition of' new materials 
in an imagined conformity with the plan and taste 
of the original work; but by the industrious col- 
lection and replacement of the very particles of 
which it at first consisted. 

The invention of printing, which virtually 
exempts books from the operation of the law that 
subjects all things numdaiie to the decays ot' time, 
has greatly promoted also the process of their 
rcaiovat ion ; for, by giving to the issue of an edit ion 
of a standard work a degree of importance, sevc i’al 
hun^lred times greater than what belonged to the 
transcription of a single copy, it has called for the 
employment of a proportionably larger amount of 
leai’Tiing, diligegce, and caution in the work of 
revision ; and then, by enabling each successive 
editor to avail himself of the labours of his prede- 
cessors, the advantages belonging- to the concen- 
tration of many minds upon the same subject have 
been securc'd. 

It is a fact therefore, the significance of which 
should be clearly understood, that, since the fif- 
teenth century, the lapse of time, instead of gradu- 
ally impairing and corrupting the literary remains 
of antiquity, has incessantly contributed to their 
iHUiovation and purification. Indeed it may b(; 
allirmed that, in relation to the amount, the exacti- 
tude, and th(‘ - erbiinty of our knowledge, we are 
not receding !'ro]]; i emote ages, but are constantly 
[il-proaehing towards them. In a thousand in- 
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stances what was unknown, or was doubtful, or 
imperfect, or corrupted, at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, has been ascertained, re- 
stored, and completed in the nineteenth. The 
history and the literature of Grreeco and liome — 
long inhumed in monasteries, were, at the period 
of their re-appearance, liable to uncertainties and 
to suspicions which not all the learning and in- 
dustry of that vigorous age were able to dispel. 
Ihit the learning and industry of the four centuries 
that have since elapsed, constantly directed towards 
the same objects, and constantly accumulating a 
various mass of evidence, have left exceedingly few 
questions of literary antiquity open to controversy. 

Thus then, by the mention of some leading tacts, 
we have traced the remains of anciemt literature 
up to the time when tliey passed to the press, and 
when their history can no longer be regardi'd as 
obscure or questionable. Nor can it be tliought 
that this body of literature is now liable to tlie 
hazards of extinction from political changes, or 
from the decline of learning in this or that country; 
for unless a universal devastation should take its 
course, at once, over every region of tlie civilist'd 
world, the literature now extant in books can neitlier 
])erish, nor suffer corruption. A temple, a statue, a 
picture, or a gem is but 0})e ; and however durable 
may be the material of which it consists, it con- 
tinually d('cavs, and it is always destructible. Tlie 
touch of the sculptor moulde rs from the chiselled 
surface ; and tlie time will come when every monu- 
ment of his genius sliall liave crumbled into dust, 
and when his fame — lost from the»marble, sliall 
live only in the works of the poets and historians 
who were his contennioraries. 
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Thus it is that the written records of distant 
ages, with the knowledge of which the intellectual, 
moral, and political well-being of mankind is 
inseparably connected, are secured from extinction 
by a mode of conservation that is less liable to 
extensive hazards than any other that can be 
imagined. If Man be cut olf from the knowledge 
of the past, he becomes indifterent to the future, 
and thenceforward sinks into the rudeness and 
ferocity of the sensual life. The redundant ampli- 
tude, therefore, of the means by which this know- 
ledge is preserved, only bears a duo proportion to 
the importance of the consequences that depend 
upon its perpetuation. 



CEAPTER X. 


SEVERAL METHODS AVAILABLE FOR ASCERTAINING 
THE CREDIBIITTY OF ANCIENT UISTORTCAL WORKS. 

The facts referred to in the preceding chapters 
belong in common to ancient books of all classes, 
and they tend to prove that tlio works of the 
Greek and Roman writers — poets, dramatists, 
philosophers, critics, and historians — which issued 
from the press in the fifteenth and sixteentli 
centuries, may, by means of various and ii^e- 
pendent evidence, be infallibly traced up to the 
age in which they are commonly supposed to have 
been written. 

The reader’s attention is now to be directed to 
one class of those ancient works, namely, those 
which are profesjfedly historical ; and our object 
will be to ascertain on what grounds, and witli 
• what limitations, such works deserve our coiih- 
deuce as truthful narratives of facts. 

The very same mode of inquiry which common 
sense suggests, on the most ordinary occasions, 
when we are called upon to estimate the value of 
testimony, is applicable to all cases of the like 
ifature. Nor can the importance of the conse- 
quences that may be involved in the issue of the 
ifivestigation, in a peculiar instance, render it 
invalid, or warrant our rejection of it as unsatis- 
factory. 
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Tn some lesser particulars the modes of estimat- 
ing oral and written testimony must differ; but 
in substance the heads of inquiry will bo tlie same. 
In the case witli which we have now to do — 
namely, the credibility df the testimony of ancient 
historians, it is natural to consider the following 
points : — 

1. The moral and intellectual character of the 
writer, — if this can be known ; 

2. The means of information he possessed ; 

d. The time and circumstances of the first pub- 
lication of the work ; 

4. The exceptions it may be necessary to make 
to his testimony on particular points ; arising 
either from tlie })eculiar nature of the facts 
affirmed, or from the apparent influence of pre- 
judme — personal, or national ; and — 

5. The agreement of the narrative in question 
with evidence derived from other, and independent 
sources. 

In judging then of the authenticity of an his- 
torical work we have, in the first place, to form 
an estimate of the writer’s moraf and intellectual 
character and qualifications ; supposing that the 
means of forming an opinion on these points are 
Avithin our reach. 

If the personal integrity of an historian has 
happened to be put to the proof by any well 
known and remarkable events, in which he was 
concerned, the reader whose own character may 
qualify him to feel tlie force of such proof, will 
seldom ask for better grounds of confidence ; for 
such errors in matters of fact as a thoroughly 
lionest historian may he* liable to, will seldom be 
of vital importance, hlven if no such proof of a 
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writer’s personal integrity exists, and if the cir- 
cumstanees of his life are altogether unknown, 
yet alnQOst every writer leaves in his works suffi- 
cient indications of his moral dispositions. The 
characteristics of honesty are distinct enough to 
secure the confidence of candid minds ; nor can an 
instance be adduced in which tliey have been so 
successfully counterfeited as to have stood the test 
of time. A perverse intention as certainly betrays 
itself in writing, as it does in personal behaviour. 
Nevertheless this sort of evidence, though it will 
be more satisfactory than any other to one reader, 
may be unperceived by another ; for cold, feeble, 
and suspicious minds are destitute of tlie sym- 
pathies to which it appeals. 

If the proofs of integrity and veracity in an 
historian are wanting, or are thought to be insuffi- 
cient, we must descend to that sort of evidence 
wdiich his works afford relative to his intellectual 
qualifications ; and these may be such as fully to 
warrant a general confidence in liis preference of 
truth to falsehood. As to the strongest minds, 
such minds attath themselves to truth by an 
instinctive movement: to acquire tlie knowledge 
of facts in their characteristic ])assion ; — to pro- 
mulgate this knowledge is the function tliey feel 
themselves born to fulfil. Nor can it happen that 
the falsification of facts — in which neither personal 
interests nor prejudices are involved — should pre- 
sent an adequate inducement to writers whoso 
powers of narration enable them to command 
more attention in the direct paths (d‘ truth and 
reality, than they could hope to* gain in the 
regions of fiction. Every giftc^d mind has its 
sphere ; and there is a native talent for history, as 
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well as a genius for poetry ; and he who possesses 
eminently the former, will as certainly make him- 
self conversant with realities, as he who may boast 
the possession of the latter will choose to live 
among the creations of fancy. 

If therefore an historical work displays a healthy 
vigour of intellect — good sense — elevation of senti- 
ment, and the specific talent for narration, these 
qualities may safely be held to afford a strong 
presumptive proof of the author’s veracity, even 
though there should be no direct means of ascer- 
taining his moral dispositions, or his integrity. 
Those writers who oceup3"a first rank among ancient 
historians may therefore safely be held to possess 
this presumptive proof of their veracity ; for the 
reputation the\’ have so long enjoyed is attributable, 
quitp as much to their talent for narration, as to 
the interest or importance of the stoiy that forms 
the subject of their works. These intrinsic merits 
contain, then, a tacit guarantee for the authenticity 
of the works that are thus adorned. 

On this ground, the good sense, the simplicity, 
tlie ease, and the accuracy of Herddotus — the stern 
vigour, the elevation, and the dignity of Thucy- 
dides, the graceful simplicity of Xenophon, and 
the philosophic terseness of Tacitus, not only win 
the admiration of the reader, but, in different 
degrees, these qualities invito, or demand, his con- 
fidence. 

There are moreover qualities of style which, 
though they may not entitle an author to a place* 
in the first rank of writers, must secure for him a 
high regard as«an authentic historian. Indeed, in 
til is ilepartmont of literature, those less brilliant 
and less attractive qualities which give security as 
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to an historian’s diligence, accuracy, and impar- 
tiality, may well be accepted in place of the brighter 
recommendations of genius, or eloquence, or powers 
of description. There is a specific taste for details, 
there is a passion for laborious researches, there is 
a superstitious regard to exactness, and an indefa- 
tigable industry, which, though they may tire the 
reader who seeks only for amusement, will secure 
the confidenee and attention of the intelligent 
student of history. Thus, for example, the assi- 
duity of Diodorus the Sicilian, the accuracy and 
good sense of Polybius, and the minuteness and 
amplification of Dionysius the ITalicarnassian, 
give to their works a substantial value which goes 
far to compensate for the want of mon^ shining 
excellences. 

Ill those historical works which have necess^irily 
been compiled from various documents, a sound 
judgment in the selection of materials must be 
considered as the principal merit of an author. In 
this quality some of the ancient historians were 
certainly deficient; and yet it must be added that 
to this very want of judgment we are indebted 
for the knowledge of innumerable particulars, in 
themselves curious, or perhaps important, which 
our modern notions of method, consistency, and 
propriety, would greatly have retrenched, or 
entirely have excluded. 

Although, to a certain extent, the genius or 
talent of an historian may be held to vouch fur 
"his veracity ; yet it is also true thi4 a writer may 
possess a sort of genius which tends to bring his 
fidelity into suspicion. If, for example, he con- 
tinually indulges his taste for scenes of splendour, 
or terror, or extraordinary action, or if he loves to 
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exhibit images of magnanimity, or wisdom, sur- 
passing the ordinary reach of human nature ; if 
his principal personages are heroes, or if he seems 
pleased to find occasions on which to display his 
command of the nervous eloquence of vituperation, 
we may well conclude that his genius will have 
tempted him to relinquish the merit of being 
simply exact, or calmly just. 

A consideration of personal and national pre- 
judices enters, of course, into the estimate that is 
formed of an historian\s moral and intellectual 
character. But tliese will be best adverted to wlien 
wo come to mention the exceptions which it is 
necevssary to make against the evidence of historians, 
on particular points. 

We have next to make inquiry concerning the 
mca^is of infoi’inution which may have been j)os- 
sessed by an ancient historian. 

The same kind of confidence that is due to an 
historian who narrates events in which lie was 
personally concerned, cannot be claimed by one 
who compiles the liistory of remotn times from sucli 
materials as he can collect . for in the former case, 
if we are assured of the writer’s veracity and 
competency, tliere remains no room for reasonable 
doubt; at least in reference to those principal facts 
of the story for the truth of which his character is 
pledged. But in the other case, though we may 
think well both of the writer’s veracity and judg- 
ment, the ccnfidenco we afford him must still be 
conditional, and will bo measured by the opinion 
v e form of the validity of his authorities. 

The entire mass of ancient history, may there- 
fore be considered as consisting of two kinds, 
namely, the original and cornjnled. In the first 
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class may be comprehended, not merely those 
narratives that are strictly personal, such for in- 
stance as the history of the retreat of the ten 
thousand Greeks, by Xenophon ; or again the 
Commentaries of CoDsar, which describe actions 
wherein the author was immediately concerned, and 
was, in fact, the principal actor ; but those also 
which relate to the events of the author\s own 
times and country, and concerning which lie had 
the most direct and unquestionable means of be- 
coming accuratel}^ informed. Such are the history 
of the Peloponnesian war by Thucydides ; and the 
history of the Catiline conspiracy by Sallust, and 
much of the histories and annals of Tacitus, and 
the history of the reign of Justinian by Procopius; 
and that of her father’s reign by Anna Comnena. 

The credibility of historical woi ks of this class 
must, obviously, be determined chielly upon the 
grounds mentioned in the preceding section; that 
is to say, from those indications of integrity, im- 
partiality, and good sense, which the work exhibits. 
Every reader of Thucydides, for example, feels 
that he may rely with contidence upon the general 
authenticity of the narrative: — the caution and the 
unwearied assiduity of the author in ascertaining 
the truth of whatever he affirms, his exactness in 
minute circumstances, his eminent good sense and 
fairness, and the dignity of his manner, all concur 
to stamp upon the work, for the most part, the seal 
of truth. In ovicjinal histories the truth of the 
story and the veracity of the writer are inseparably 
jinked together: — both must be admitted, or both 
should be denied. 

But by for the greater part of all extant history 
belongs to the second class ; and yet, among work 
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that must rank as compilationSy some wide dis- 
tinctions are to be observed ; for there are some of 
this kind of which the authenticity is little, if at 
all, inferior to that of the best original histories ; 
while many are, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
compilations, and as such deserve only a qualified 
confidence. In regard to the nature and probable 
value of the authorities they have relied upon, 
each historian — and indeed almost every separate 
portion of the works of each writer — must be 
estimated apart. An example or two will be sufil- 
cient to show, as well the necessity, as the mode of 
exercising this discrimination. 

The nine books of Herodotus afford instances of 
every degree of validity in regard to the probable 
value of the materials that were employed by the 
author. A reader who, in his simplicity, peruses 
that work, throughout, with an equal faith, will bo 
in danger of having his indiscriminate confidence 
suddenly converted into undistinguishing scep- 
ti(;ism, by discovering the slenderness of the 
authority upon which some portions of it are 
made to rest. 

Diodorus the Sicilian, is reported to have em- 
ployed thirty years in collecting materials for his 
universal history. Like Herodotus, he visited the 
(!oun tries of which he speaks — consulting public 
records — inspecting monuments — conversing with 
the learned, and collecting books. In fact liis 
work exhibits many proofs of this assiduity ; but 
yet when some of his statements are compared 
with those of other writers, who were better 
informed on |iarticular subjects, it becomes appa- 
rent that lie exercised too little caution in the 
selection of his authorities ; and that therefore the 
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discrimination of the reader, or of the learned 
annotator, must supply the want of judgment in 
the writer. 

The universal history of Trogus Pompeius, 
which is extant only in the abridgment made by 
Justin, seems to have been compiled on a plan 
somewhat similar to that of the work last men- 
tioned. It is evident that the author, in collecting 
his materials, employed considerable diligence and 
judgment; nevertheless, in what relates to remote 
nations, he shows liimsclf often to have been 
egregiously misinformed. A striking instance of 
this kind is furnished in the account he gives of 
the history and religion of the Jews (Book xxxvi. 
cap. 2) ; for it is evident that the autlior — whether 
it bo Trogus, or Justin, must have received his 
information — not from the source from whiclj ho 
ought to have derived it — the Jewisli records ; — 
nor even from individuals of that nation; but 
from prejudiced and ill-informed men of the 
neighbouring countries of Asia or of Africa. The 
account given by Tacitus (Hist. Book v.) of the 
same people, is Attle more just than is that of 
Trogus. If these instances were to be taken as 
specimens of the accuracy of ancient historians in 
all similar cases, their descriptions of remote 
nations must be held to be of very little value. 
But there seems reason to believe that the history 
and institutions of the Jews were much less 
known, and w^ere more misrepresented, than those 
oY any other people bordering upon the Medi- 
terranean. 

^ Abundant evidence proves that, from the very 
earliest ages, and in almost all countries, there 
were persons employed and authorised by govern- 
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meats to digest tlie current history of the state. 
These annals contained, of course, the names of 
kings, and the records of their acts and exploits, 
their decrees and wars. Each city, as well as the 
capitals of empires, had its archives; and these 
public documents appear to have suggested the 
idea of a more comprehensive form of history. 
They were certainly consulted by those who, in 
later times, undertook the composition of his- 
torical works : by these means there was imparted 
to such works more of authenticity and exactness 
than may be generally supposed. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Diodorus, Pausanias, Strabo, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Arrian, Dion 
Cassius, the hdder Pliny, and others, evidently 
availed themselves with all possible diligence of 
suc^i public records. 

Ancient historians conversed extensively with 
official persons, wherever they travelled ; and it 
must be granted they were often too ready to accept 
those oral communications as authentic. This is 
especially to be observed in reference to those 
accounts that were confessedly, or that seem to 
have been received from priests ; for that class of 
persons, too much accustomed to think truth their 
enemy, and diseeption their business, would have 
thought themselves betraying the interests of their 
ord(U‘ in furnishing simple facts to an inquirer. 

Every city of the ancient world, where civilisa- 
tion had made any progress, was crowded with 
columns, statues, busts, monuments, inscriptions, 
by which every memorable event, and every 
illustrious pet^sonage, was perpetually presented to 
the regards tf tlie people, and was retained in 
their recollection. It is certain that this monii- 
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mental and sculptural mode of embodying a 
people’s history obtained to a far greater extent in 
ancient cities than it does in those of our times. 
And so it was that to visit a city — to pace its 
public ways — to enter its temples and its halls, 
was to peruse its liistory. The meanest citizen — - 
even a child, would bo able to conduct an inquisi- 
tive stranger through the streets, and to explain 
to him these memorials of the past. It is difficult 
for us in these times, and in these inclement lati- 
tudes, to form an adequate notion of the extent to 
which the history of each people was familiarised 
to them by these means ; or how much the living 
conversed with the dead, and identified themselves 
with whatever was heroic or wise in preceding 
times. These public monuments, when collatecl 
with the public records, and explained by Vne 
public voice, furnished historians with abundant 
inatei’ials ; and so great was the importance 
attached to them, that there are instances in 
which historians made long journeys for tlu^ 
express purpose ojf examining the sculptures of 
a city, the history of which they had occasion 
incidentally to mention. 

What was most wanting to give a higher value, 
in point of authenticity, to the materials so dili- 
gently collected by the ancient historians wjis— 
that general diffusion of information among neigh- 
bouring nations w'hich would have subjected the 
fajbles and the boastful pretensions of each people 
to the animadversion of others, and thus have 
,given room for a more ready and complete colla- 
tion of discordant evidence on the ^ame points. 
The Greeks were very little acquainted with the 
languages of the surrounding nations ; and they 
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were egregioiisly ignorant of facts in which they 
were not immediately concerned. If the literature 
of the Asiatic nations had been familiarly current 
in Greece, and that of Greece in Asia, both would 
have been purged of many errors and frivolities ; 
and something more of that consistency, expan- 
sion, and good sense imparted on both sides, which 
were acquired by the Homan writers in conse- 
quence of their acquaintance with the literature of 
Greece. In the department of history, especially, 
such an interchange of light would have enhanced 
immensely the value, as well as augmented the 
amount of knowledge. Knowledge, like the vital 
fluid, corrupts whenever it ceases freely to circulate. 

On this ground, the moderns possess, incom- 
parably, an advantage over the ancients ; and even 
if^fjarty interests and political prejudices act more 
forcibly in modern times, tlie means of correction 
are also vastly more efficient. European nations 
have, in relation to important subjects, a common 
literature : — all things are known by all : national 
misrepresentations are quickly noticed and chas- 
tised. The same corrective process is actively 
carried on within each community; and if parti- 
cular falsifications abound, the ultimate probabili-' 
ties of the prevalence of truth are still more 
abundant. 

In estimating the credibility of ancient writers 
■ — historians especially, we have to consider the 
time and circumstances of the first publication of 
such works. 

To ascertain the antiquity of historical works is 
peculiarly important, because when that point has 
been placed mi of doubt, we obtain, in most in- 
stances, a conclusive proof of the general truth of 
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the narrative. For if a history is known to have 
been published, and widely circulated, and gener- 
ally admitted to be authentic, in the very age when 
the principal facts to which it relates were matters 
of universal notoriety, and when most of the lesser 
circumstances were perfectly known to many of 
the author’s contemporaries, and when some of 
them stood personally related to the events, we 
have the best reasons for conhding in the substan- 
tial truth and accuracy of the history. 

No pretended narrative, published under circum- 
stances such as these, which was altogether untrue 
in its main elements, or which was grossly incor- 
rect in its details, could, by any accident, or by any 
endeavours, have gained general and lasting repu- 
tation as an authentic work. No sucli book could 
endure, and survive, the scrutiny of conteinporajy 
antagonists ; no such book could maintain its re- 
putation through the next age, while tlie means 
of ascertaining the truth of the nari ative were still 
extant, and after the interests and prejudices of 
the moment had subsided. 

As in relation to^the sources of information that 
were possessed by historians, it has been seen that 
historical works should be divided into two classes 
— the original^ and the derived ; so a similar, but 
not exactly an identical division must bo made in 
relation to the circumstances under which such 
books were at first published. In the Jird class 
are to be included those histories of the truth of 
which the author’s contemporaries, in general, 
were competent judges ; and in the secondy such, as 
having been drawn from rare, or recondite, or 
scattered materials — relating to events remote in 
time or place, could not be open to the test of 
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public opinion, and could be estimated only by a 
few of the learned class. 

Histories of the Jir.sl kind may be termed — 
popular ; those of the second — learned. It is evi- 
dent that learned histories, although on different 
grounds, may deserve a high degree of confidence 
as to their authenticity and their accuracy ; and, 
inde('d, on the score of impartiality and compre- 
hensive information, and exactness in details, they 
may greatly surpass any of the original narratives 
from which they may have been compiled. For 
it is manifest that a later historian, if ho be indus- 
trious, judicious, and unprejudiced, has the oppor- 
tunity so to collect and collate -the various mass of 
subsidiary testimonies bearing upon particular 
facts, as shall impart much more of consistency to 
his narrative than can belong to any earlier work 
on the same subject. 

But the direct proof of authenticity must belong 
exclusively to popular histories. A work of this 
class is, essentially, a condensation of the common 
knowledge of a nation or community ; it is the 
universal testiTnony, arranged Vind compacted by 
one whose aim it is to found his personal repu- 
tation as a writer upon the consent and approval’ 
of his contemporaries. Let it be supposed that in 
passing through the crowded ways of a metropolis, 
wo hear, in substance, the same account of some 
recent and public transaction, from a thousand 
lips, and from opposing parties ; or we read a nar- 
rative of this event drawn up by a contemporary 
writer, whose veracity has been tacitly or explicitly 
assented to by the same parties. The validity of 
the evidence rest s upon the same grounds in both 
cases: only tliat for accuracy and consistency, the 
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acc^epted written narrative will be found to surpass 
the oral testimony. 

We may take as an example the latter books of 
Herodotus, which, viewed witli reference to the 
distinction above mentioned, may be reckoned as 
belonging to the class of popular histories, and 
may therefore deserve the confidence that is due 
to a narrative that has generally been accepted as 
true by those who were well acquainted with the 
facts it describes, and many of whom were person- 
ally concerned in the transactions it narrates. 
The history of the Peloponnesian war, by Thucy- 
dides, has a still higher claim to unimpeachable 
authenticity, inasmuch as the lacts were more 
recent at the time of the publication of the work ; 
and because, also, the strongest motives of national 
rivalry and civil discord were then in activity, and 
were in readiness to crush, on the instant, any at- 
tempted misrepresentation. The author’s hope 
that liis work should descend to posterity, rested 
directly upon such an adherence to truth, on his 
part, as should exclude the opportunity of giving 
any plausibility to^a charge of extensive or wilful 
fiilsification. 

• Xcaiophon's history of Greece possesses, in part, 
a claim to credibility on the same ground. But 
the Cyropaedia, on the contrary, is altogether 
destitute of authentication from this source; for 
the Greeks, at the tinu) when the work was pub- 
lished, were far from being generally competent to 
judge of the truth of the story. The same author’s 
account of the expedition of Cyrus, may, in this 
'respect, take a middle place betwixui the two 
above-named works. It w^as not com[)osed, as 
there is reason to believe, till many years after the 
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writer’s return from Asia; and though the general 
facts were still matters of notoriety, the particu- 
lars could not then be universally recollected ; 
especially as the scene of these transactions was 
so remote from Greece. 

The works of Sallust, the Commentaries of 
Caesar, the works of Tacitus, of Suetonius, of 
Polybius, claim, in whole or in part, the authority 
of popular histories, having been generally accre- 
dited as authentic by those who were well ac- 
quainted with the facts they contain. 

Put, excepting some small portions, or particu- 
lar facts, the works of Diodorus, of Dionysius the 
Halicarnassian, of Nepos, of ..Lilian, of Paterculus, 
of Curtins, of Plutarch, of Arrian, of Appian, of 
Pausanias, and many others, are to be regarded 
only as learned compilations, the claim to authen- 
ticity of which is of an indirect kind. 
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exceptions to which the testimony of histo- 
rians, ON PARTICULAR POINTS, MAY BE TJABLE. 

I^'rom the very nature of the case the authenticity 
ot an historical work can be allirraed only in a 
restricted sense, and must be understood to be open 
to exceptions in particular instances. Such excep- 
tions may be taken without impeachino* the charac- 
ter of the writer for veracity, or even for geneial 
accuracy. It is easy to suppose that he may Inive 
been imposed upon in certain cases, by his inlbV- 
niauts; or he may have reported things that were 
cuirently believed in his time, without thinking 
l.imselt ])ersonally pledged for their truth: he 
may not have thought himself called upon, as an 
historian, to discus^ questions which might more 
])ropcrly be taken up by pliilosophers ; oi* he may 
jne-rely have been negligent — here and there, in 
tlu^ course of a voluminous work. Yet allowances 
of this sort must, as it is evident, be confined to 
cases of an accidental kind, and should onlv then 
be brought forward in the way of apology tor a 
writer’s mistakes, when he is giving an account of 
facts that were not immediately known to himself. 
For in a narrative of events, of which the writei* 
p#rofesses to have' had a ])ersonal knowledge, we 
must either admit his veracity, and with it the 
truth of the facts; or wo must deny both. x 

H 
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The tirst point to be considered, when the afiir- 
iiKition of an historian in a particular instance is 
doubted, is — The nature of the fact in queafion. 

1. If, for example, it be a question of numbers, 
measures, or dates, it is always to be remembered 
— as alrejuly remarked — that a peculiar uncertainly 
attaches to these matters, in ancient autliors, 
owing to the method of notation bq letters^ whicli 
w ere easily mistaken, one for another. The num- 
b(;rs of which armies were composed — the num- 
bers of the slain in battle — the population of cities 
— the revenues of states — the distances of places — 
the weight or measure of bodies, and computatioTis 
of time, must, therefore, always be held open to 
<]uestion, as to what was actually intended and 
written by the author: this doubt may be enter- 
tained without in the least derogating from the 
credit of the work in which they occur. Besides 
the probable corruption of copies in such instances, 
it is to be remembered as to many of the particu- 
lars above named, that they are far more liable to 
uncertainty, or mistake, than other facts, so that 
scarcely any degree of diligence and care on the 
part of an historian, will entirely secure him from 
errors on such ])oints. 

2. Greographical details, descriptions of the ob- 
jects of natural history, or accounts of natural 
])henomena, must also, generally, be considered as 
open to a degree of uncertainty, on account of the 
imperfect information upon such subjects, which 
was possessed by the ancients. And yet the 
names and relative distances of places in all the 
countries bordering upon the Mediterranean seij,: 
as reported by ancient geographers and historiaiSl| 
have been .to so great an extent authenticated 
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the researches of modern scholars, that any appa- 
rent inconsistencies should not hastily be assumed 
as proofs of ignorance. But as to whatever relates 
to countries remote from Greece and Italy, or 
lying beyond the bounds of the Persian, Mact'- 
donian, Carthaginian, and Roman empires, it must 
of course be received with hesitation. Many of 
these descriptions of remote countries, when they 
come to be compared with ‘the accounts of modern 
travellers, afford, at once, amusing instances of 
exaggeration, and striking attestations of tlio 
substantial authenticity of the works in which 
they occur. For the coincidence of these accounts, 
in many respects, with the facts, as they are now 
fully known, puts it beyond doubt that the his- 
torian had actually conversed with natives of those 
countries, or with travellers; while at the sapui 
time the distortion of the picture is precisely such 
as might be expected from the channels through 
which the information was derived. 

d. The descriptions so frequently met with in 
ancient writers, of monstrous men or animals — 
griffins — dragons— hydras — pygmies — giants ; or 
of trees bearing golden fruit, of fountains flowing 
• with perfumed liquids, or even with the precious 
metals, may, in most cases, be now traced to their 
origin in actual facts, which, passing to the writer 
through the medium of ignorant, fanciful, or 
interested reporters, assumed the characteristic 
extravagance of fables. On occasions of this kind 
it 'is much more becoming to an intelligent student 
of history to make search, among the stores of 
fnodern science, fbr the prcii>able source of such 
accounts, than to pa8S ;th^ by yith tW sneer of 
indolent scepticism. Seine writers of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries took so much ottence at 
certain passages of this sort in the history of 
Herodotus, as to treat the entire work of that 
industrious and generally accurate writer with 
contempt, as if it were little better than a repository 
of fables. But these rash censures now fall back 
upon themselves; for modern travellers, in visiting 
tlie countries described by the father of liistory, 
lind frequent occasion For noticing the coi vectness 
of his statements, or their substantial truth, even 
in those descriptions or relations which may seem 
the most open to suspicion. 

4. In narrating or describing natural pheno- 
mena, such as meteors, tempests, eruptions of 
volcanoes, earthquakes, eclipses, all tliat is needed 
is to remove IVom the narrative of tlie historian 
thpse explanations, or those decorative i)li rases, by 
which he endeavoured to accommodate such occur- 
rences to the political events of the moment, at 
the suggestion of popular superstitions. 

And tiere we may take occasion to point out a 
remarkable diilerence, which forms a characteristic 
distinction in comparing the Jewish writers with 
those of other nations, as to the nature of those 
marvellous or supernatural facts which the}' de-'^ 
scribe. The marvellous events reported by the 
Greek and Roman authors may, with few excep- 
tions, be classed under two heads; namely — alle- 
gorical and poetical combinations, which were so 
obviously fabulous as to ask for no credence, and 
to demand no scrutiny; or they were mere ex- 
aggerations, distortions, or misapplications of 
natural objt^ds or phenomena. But the Jewisli 
historians and poets do not describe, as act nail j/ 
existing^ any such allegorical prodigies ; and their 
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descriptions of real animals, are cither simply 
exact, or they are evidently poetical (like tliosc in 
the book of Job), but they arc wot fahulous. They 
do not throw a supernatural colouring over ordinary 
phenomena, or convert plain facts into prodigies. 
The supernatural events they record — as matters 
of history, are such deviations from the standing 
order of natural causes, as leave us no alternative 
bc'tween a peremptory denial of the veracity of 
tlu^ writers, or a submission to their affirmation of 
divine agency. 

The freedom of the Jewish historians, poets, 
and proplu'ts, from those admixtures of the mar- 
vellous and the natural, witli which other ancient 
writers abound, is one of the most remarkable of 
their characteristics. Their descriptions of human 
nature arc neither heroical, nor fantastic; tludr 
narratives of human affairs are of the simph'st 
complexion, and they are strictly consistent with 
die known modes of the time and country. Xor 
is our assent taxed, on any occasion, except when 
an event is recordwl which, unless it had actually 
taken place, could not have been affirmed bj any 
but reckless impostors. 

Besides those prodigies which are met with in 
profane historians, and that, only require to he 
freed from exaggerations appended to natural 
events by ignorance, poetry, or superstition, there 
are other accounts which are not to be satisfactorily 
e:y:)lained so readily, and which call for the exer- 
cise of some discrimination. They arc of a kind 
that must be accounted either altogether false, or 
else must imph , in some sense, a •supernatural 
agency. Of the former kind may well be reckoned 
all, or nearly all, those alleged supernatural occur- 
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renccs which no doubt were contrived to give 
credit to an established superstition, or to subserve 
the designs of statesmen or commanders, and 
which, in most cases, rested exclusively upon the 
testimony of priests. On the other hand, there 
are recorded, in the pages of profane historians, 
some few facts, apparently beyond the range of 
natural causes, which cannot be rejected as untrue, 
unless we do violence to the soundest i>rinciplcs of 
evidence, and which will not be treated with 
uninquisitive contempt, exce})t by a purblind scep- 
ticism, that is more nearly allied to credulity than 
to true philosophy. These peculiar cases demand 
a far more full and particular consideration than 
it is compatible with the design of this volume to 
bestow upon them. 

5. The political habits and tastes of the Greeks 
and Romans, induced their historians to supply 
the personages of their story with formal. speeches, 
on all remarkable occasions ; for oratory was the 
spring and life of every political movement ; and 
as the machine of government could not in fact be 
made to go without the impeirmg force of har- 
angues, history must not seem to omit them. Yet 
there is little reason to believe that authentic 
reports of public speeches were often, if ever, in 
the possession of historians. Indeed, these brilliant 
portions of the history are often so much in the 
manner of the author, as to leave the reader in no 
doubt to whom to attribute them. Nevertheless 
it may be imagined that, on some memorable 
occasions, the very words of a short speech, or the 
general purport of an oration, was remembered 
and recorded, and so was worked into the speech, 
as framed by the historian. 
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A compliance with the taste of the times seems 
also to have led some writers to use means for 
diverting the attention of their readei’s, and for 
relieving the burden of the narrative, by introdius 
ing digressions, often of a trivial kind, whi(;]i^, 
though not announced as mere embellishments, 
and which perhaps were not purely fictitious, are 
evidently not entitled to an equal degree of conh- 
dence with the main circumstances of the story. 

6. The secret motives of public men, or the 
hidden causes of great events, are not the proper 
subjects of history, which is concerned only wu’th 
such facts as may b(' truly and fairly known. The 
disquisitions of an historian on such topics are 
therefore to be excepted against ; for wlien lie so 
forsakes his function, he must expect to be forsaken 
by liis reader; his errors, on such points, do not 
impeach his veracity ; although they lower our 

. opinion of his judgment. 

7. Very few facts of importance, such as form 
the proper subjects of history, rest entirely upon 
tlie testimony of a single historian, or are incap- 
able of being dirc^dly, or remotely confirmed, by 
some kind of coincident evidence. Whenever 

* therefore a question arises relative to the truth of 
a particular statement, recourse must be had, either 
to the testimony of contemporary writers, or to the 
evidence of (existing monuments. ]3ut even if all 
such means of corroboration should fail, and if we 
myet with a perplexing silence where we might 
expect to find confirmation, we are by no means 
justified in rejecting the unsupported testimony, 
merely on the ground of this want of correlative 
support. Many instances may be adduced of tlie 
most extraordinary silence of historians relative to 
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facts with which they must have been acquainted, 
and which seemed to lie directly in the course of* 
their narrative. Important facts are mentioned 
by no ancient writer, though they are unquestion- 
ably established by the evidence of existing in- 
scriptions, coins, statues, or buildings. There are 
also facts mentioned only by some one historian, 
which happen to be attested by an incidental coin- 
cidence with some relic of antiquity lately brought 
to light; if this relic had remained in its long 
obscurity, such facts might (we see with liow little 
reason) have been disputed. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than an inference 
drawn from the siIen(*o of historians relative to 
particular hicts. For a full, compreliensive, and, 
if the phrase may bo used, a busi}ieHf<-Iikc method 
of ^writing history, in which nothing important — 
nothing wliich a well-informed reader will look 
for, must be omitted, is the produce of modern 
improvements in thinking and writing. The 
general difiiisiou of knowledge, and the activitv 
of criticism, occasion a much higher demand in 
matters of information to be Aiade upon writers 
than was thought of in ancient times. A full and 
exact communication of facts has conic to be valued ’ 
more highly than any mere beauties of style; at 
h'ast, no beauties of style are allowed to atone for 
])al])ablc delicii'iicies in matters of fact. ddie 
moderns inust be taught — and pleased; but the 
ancients would be pleased, and taught. Ancient 
Avi iters, and historians not less than others, see'm 
to ]jave formed their notions of prose composition 
vei V much 14)011 the model of poetry, which, in 
most languages, was the earliest kind of literature. 
As their ejiics were histories, so, in some sense', 
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their histories were epics. Such particulars, there- 
fore, were taken up in the course of the narrative, 
as seemed best to accord with the abstract idea of 
the work — not always those which a rigid adher- 
ence to a comprehensive plan would have made it 
necessary to bring forward. 

8. The influence of personal or party preju- 
dices is indefinite ; and as it ma)^ distort the re- 
presentations of an historian almost unconsciously 
to himself, and without impugning his general 
integrity, so will it, in most instances, be difficult, 
especially after the lapse of ages, to discover the 
extent to which the operation of such prejudices 
should be allowed for. But if it cannot be ascer- 
tained how much of the colouring of the picture 
is to be attributed to the medium through which 
an liistorian exhibits his characters, yet .the 
general lines of that medium will hardly escape 
the observation of an intelligent reader ; and when 
once obscrv('d, the illusion is destroyed. 

But in relation to tlu^ influence of prejudices of 
this sort, ancient historians unquestionably appear 
to advantage when compared with those of modern 
tinu'S. Instances of equanimity might be cited 
• from the Greek historians to which few parallels 
could be adduced, drawn from the page's of modern 
writers. Like the sculptures of the same people, 
the works of the Greek historians, though not 
wanting in the distinctive characters, or the moving 
energy of life, present an aspect from which the 
sublimity of repose is never lost. These writers 
seem to have been conscious that they were hold- 
ing up the picture of their times K) the eyes of 
mankind in all ages : they forgot, therefore, the 
passions and interests of the moment. 
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With ourselvea, the instantaneous difhisioii of 
books through all ranks of the community, places 
a modern author too nearly in the presence of his 
contemporaries to allow him to think much of 
posterity. The clamour of public opinion rings 
around his seclusion ; his situation, in its essential 
circumstances, is almost the same as that of tlie 
public speaker — the din of the crowd fills his 
thoughts, and he almost forgets the distant fame 
which his genius might command. This nearness 
of his audience offers therefore to a modern writer 
every excitement and every inducement to the in- 
dulgence of party misrepresentations. If it were 
not for the correcting intiucnces of a free press, 
nothing worthy of the name of history would be 
produced in modern times. 

y. That the Greeks were not in fact much 
inferior to the representations given of them by 
their historians, the existing monuments of their 
philosoph}', of their poetry, and of their arts, suffi- 
ciently attest. Indeed if we pass from an exami- 
nation of these monuments and remains to the 
perusal of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
we shall be far from thinking t hat a tone of exagger- 
ated encomium is to be charged upon those writers. ' 
From the pages of the historians alone, we should 
fail to form an adequate idea of the perfection that 
was attained in all departments of literature and 
art by the people whose political affairs they nar- 
rate. Scarcely half of the history of Greece, in a 
full and philosophical sense of the term, is to be 
gathered from its historians : — we must seek for it 
ratlier in the •remains of its literature at large, — 
in museums, and cabinets, and among the ruins 
that still bespread its soil. 
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It is not therefore this sort of general misrepre- 
sentation that is to be suspected in the Greek 
historians; for more is made certain by other 
means than is explicitly affirmed by them. Yet it 
has been supposed that, in their accounts of 
military affairs, the Greek historians, in order to 
enhance the glory of their countrymen in repelling 
the Persian invasions, have exaggerated the power 
and extent of the Asiatic monarchy, and the num- 
bers of the armies with which those of Greece had 
to contend. Some amount ol* misrepresentation, 
of this kind, may have been admitted. But yet 
the pictures given by the Greek writers of the 
wealth and resources of the Persian power — of the 
puerile ambition of its monarchs — of the countless 
hosts which they drove before them, by the lash, 
into Scythia, Egypt, and Europe — conquering 
nations rather by devastation than by military 
conduct — by the mouths, more than by t)ie swords 
of their armies, are so strikingly similar to un- 
questionable facts in the later history of the 
Asiatic empires, tl^t, as the one cannot be doubted, 
the other need not be deemed incredible. 

10. The arrogance with which, under the term 
barharianSy the Greek writers speak of all nations 
that were not of Greek extraction, naturally sug- 
gests the belief that we must not expect to derive 
from them a just idea of the civilisation of the 
surrounding nations. In truth, not a few indica- 
tions may b^e gathered from other sources, which 
authorise the belief that, in communities not very 
/iistant from Greece itself, or its colonies, a degree 
of intelligence and of refinement existed of which 
it was their shame to be ignorant, or their greater 
shame to have taken so little notice. 
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11. With the Romans it was perhaps less from 
mere national vanity, than from a dictate of that 
deep-plotted policy by which they supported their 
unbounded pretensions, that they were induced to 
misrepresent the resources and the conduct of the 
nations on whoso necks they trampled. This 
policy would often produce misrepresentations of 
a contrary kind to those suggested by national 
vanity. Tliat universal empire was the right of 
the Roman arms was the principle of the state : 
a reverse of fortune therefore was not simply a 
calamity — it was a seeming impeachment of tlie 
high claims of the republic. The nations must 
not think that their masters could anywhere find 
equals or rivals in courage or militaiy skill. A 
defeat hurt the political iaith of the Roman citizen 
more than it alarmed his fears ; and he would 
rather waive the glory of having broken an arm 
of equal strength with his own, than confess that 
there was anywhere an arm of equal strength, to 
r(\sist his will, lie would choose to sustain the 
aggravated shame of having [)een beaten by an 
inferior, rather than red('em a part of his dishoTi- 
our by acknowledging that he had encountered a 
superior. A writer therefore could not do full 
justice to the courage, conduct and successes of the 
enemies of Rome, without offering such an outrage 
to the common feeling as would have amounted 
almost to treason against the state. Modern liis- 
torical criticism — exercised by such a writer as 
Xiebuhr, has sufficed to remove from early Roman 
history a very large amount of the misstatements 
and the exaggerations which Livy and his prede- 
cessors had accumulated around it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONFIRMATIONS OF THE EVIDENCE OF ANCIENT 

HISTORIANS, DERIVABLE FROM INDEPENDENT 

SOURCES. 

Most of the principal iacts mentioned by ancient 
liistorians, as well as many particulars of less im- 
portance, are confimed by evidence that is alto- 
gether independent, both in its nature, and in the 
channels through which it has reacluTl us. In 
truth, although the narratives of historians serve 
to connect and explain the entire mass of informa- 
tion that has descended to modern times, relative to 
the nations of remote antiquity, the}' are far from 
being the sole sources of that information : — 
perhaps they hardly furnish so much as a half 
of the materials of history. These independent 
sources of informalion may be classed under the 
following heads : — 

1. The remains of the general literature of the 
nations of antiquity : — their poetry, and their 
oratory especially, and their philosophical treatises. 

2. Chronological documents or calculations. 

3. Facts — geographical and physical, which are 
unchanged in the lapse of time, 

4. Those institutions, usages, or physical pecu- 

liarities of nations, which have been subjected to 
little change. • 

5. The existing monuments of ancient art — 
paintings, sculptures, gems, coins, and buildings. 
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The information derivable from these sources 
answers two distinct purposes, namely — in the 
first place, that of contributing to t he amount of 
our knowledge of the state of civilisation among 
ancient nations; and then that of furnishing the 
means of corroborating or of correcting the asser- 
tions of historians on particular points. It is 
obvious that to go through the particulars that are 
comprehended under the general heads above- 
named, or to do so with any degree of precision, 
would greatly exceed the limits of this book ; 
indeed, the object aimed at in it will be sufficiently 
attained by merely pointing out, in a few instances, 
what is tlie nature, and what is the value of this 
sort of corroborative evidence. 

1. Corroboratory evidence, derived from books — 
coming as it does through similar, if not the V(‘ry 
same channels with those through which we receix o 
the works of historians, and being of the same 
external form — is likely to produce less impression 
on the mind than its real validity ought to com- 
mand. And yet, when it comes to be examined 
in detail, nothing can be more Conclusive than the 
proof which thus arises from coincidences of names 
and allusions, such as are found scattered through 
the works of dramatists, orators, poets, and philo- 
sophers, with the more formal statements of con- 
temporary historians. If, for example, the Gret'k 
dramatic writings — those of iEschylus, Sophocles, 
Kuripides, Aristophanes, and the Orations of 
Demosthenes, are collated with the narrations Of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus, and Plutarch; — 
or if the Epi^les and the Orations of Cicero, and 
the Satires of Horace, and of Juvenal, are compared 
with the historical works of Livy, of Sallust, of 
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Tufitus, and of Dion Cassius, so many points of 
agreement present theTnselv('s, as must eonvince 
every one tliat these historieal assertions, and 1 hese 
allusions, must have had a common origin in 
actual facts. 

Yet it is not merely by presenting special eoin- 
eiclonces, on particular points, that the remains of 
ancient literature confirm the evidencebf historians; 
but it is also by furnishing such pictures of the 
people among whom they were current, as to all 
points of their political, ndigious, and social con- 
dition, as consist with the representations of 
historians. To exhibit the full force of this sort 
of evidence, let it b(^ imagined that the names of 
nuiii, and of cities, and countries, having been with- 
drawn from the works of the (classical poets, orators, 
and philosophers, it were attempted to associate, 
as countrymen and contemporaries, Herodotus. 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, with Cicero, Horace, 
and Seneca; or Tacitus, Caesar, and Suetonius, with 
Isocrates, Plato, and yHschylus : every page in the 
one class of writers, would present some incon- 
gruity with the af^ounts given of the people by 
the others. On the contrary, in perusing the 
•cont(unporary writers of the same nation, whatever 
may be the diversities of tlieir style or subject, we 
feel that they were all surrounded by the same 
objects, and that they were subjected to the same 
influences. 

2. Those corroborative evidences that are derived 
from chronological inscriptions, or from astro- 
nomical calculations, have served in some notable 
Instances to con Him or to correct, the* testimony of 
ancient writers, in a very conclusive manner. It 
should be remembered that ancient historians, 
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being destitute for the most part of sufficiently 
]n*ecise chronological information, and being them- 
selves also less observant of dates than the modern 
style of historical composition demands, leave the 
subject open to many difficulties ; and to these 
difficulties is added that uncertainty which belongs 
peculiarly, as we have before remarked, to wliat- 
ever relates to numbers, in the text of ancient 
authors. It must not however be supposed that 
ancient clironology is altogether untixed ; lor though 
it may be impossible now to determine the precise 
time of many events, the results of different lines 
of calculation are seldom so widely discordant as to 
be of much importance in the general outline of 
history. 

3. Those ineqiuilitiesof the earth’s surfa(‘e whicli 
have undergone no great change within the historic 
period, and also the course of rivers, and the pecu- 
liarities of climate, and the vegetable and animal 
productions of each country, though they are not 
absolutely immutable, have not, even in the lapse 
of many ages, undergone any such changes as to 
perplex us in fixing the identity of ancient and 
modern names. There are now (»pen to our obser- 
vation, the same scenes, and the same physical" 
appearances which were described, or alluded to, 
by historians, twenty centuries ago; and finding, 
as we do, their accounts of these permanent objects 
to accord with present and well-known facts, we 
accept such coincidences as a pledge of the general 
accuracy and authenticity of the writings in ques- 
tion : for if an historian is proved to have been 
careful to obtnin correct information on points that 
were indirectly connected with his subject, it is 
but iust to believe that he was at least equally 
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exact in regard to events, and to what belongs 
more immediately to his narrative. 

We have already adverted to the geographical 
accuracy of Herodotus, and have remarked that 
the descriptions he gives of countries, and of their 
productions, are such, for the most part, as to put 
it beyond doubt that he had himself seen most of 
the objects which he describes. That the Greek 
liistornins should be exact in what relates to the 
geograpliy and productions of their own narrow 
soil, is nothing more than what must be expected. 
Hut Avhen we find them accurate also in their des- 
criptions of regions remote from Greece, and which 
were very imperfectly known to their countrymen 
in general, they furnish a proof of authenticity 
that may be extended to cases in which we are 
obliged to accept their testimony unsup])ortcd by 
other evidence. 

A pertinent instance of this kind is 1‘urnished in 
tlie cas^ of Arrian's history of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion — his Indian history, and his des(;ription of 
the shores of the Indiini Ocean. The geographical 
details which occur in those works are, in general, 
so exact that modern travellers tind little difliculty 
ill identifying almost every s 2 )ot ho mentions. 
This proof of accuracy well supports the claim to 
tlie possession of authentic information which is 
advanced by tlie autlior at the commencement of 
his work, where he declares that his history has 
been compiled from the memoirs of Ptolemy and 
of Aristobulus — two of Alexander’s generals ; and 
that he had collated their assertions on all points, 
aifd had added ii'om other sources,* only sucli 
particulars as seemed to be the most worthy of 
credit. 
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]N"ow when Arriaii^s history of Alexander's ex- 
pi dition is compared with that of Quintus Curl ius, 
on points of gc'ography, it will bo found that the 
latter writer was either utterly ignorant on the 
subject, or tluit he was quite indifferent as to the 
correctness of his statements. This proof therefore 
of want of diligence, or want of information, de- 
tracts very greatly from the historian’s authority 
on all points which rest on liis sole testirnonv. 
AVe might say that it is fatal to his credit, in all 
such instances. Although an able and attractive 
writer, Curtins awakens the reader’s suspicion by 
the very character of his style, which betrays his 
fondness for decoration and enlargement : — this 
suspicdon is then not a little enhanced when we 
meet with direct evidence of his inaccuracy, in 
matters of fact. 

The permanence of the names of places, under 
many modifications in the value of vowels or con- 
sonants, affords a very curious, as well as important 
means of autlienticating the assertions of ancient 
lustorians. Innumerable instances might be ad- 
duced in which the names of’obs(?ure villages in 
Asia Alinoi’, Armenia, Persia, Arabia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and ISubia, recall to every reader’s re* 
collection the names occurring in the ancient 
histories of the same countiles. Those remolt^ 
names could never have I’ound their way into the 
pages of tlie Greek and Roman liistorians if th(*y 
had not sought, or had not carefully emjdoyed, 
genuine documents in the composition of their 
works. 

In many, particulars the stateinents of the an- 
cient geograph(‘r8 — Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Stephen 
of Byzantium, and Pansanias, are at variance with 
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oacli other, and with the narratives of coiiteinpo- 
rary historians ; hut in by far the greater mini her 
of instances there is nearly as miicli accordance as 
is usually found among modern travellers. And 
when the ancient geography, whether collected 
from geographers or historians, comes to be collated 
with the modern — whatever ditliculties may here 
and there present themselves in the way of a 
perfect conciliation, no one can doubt that the 
former — taken as a whole — is a genuine account 
of facts, collected with industry, by actual obser- 
vation. 

4. A similar species of conKrniation arises from 
a comparison of the descriptions given by ancient 
historians of the physical peculiarities, the man- 
ners, and the usages of nations, with facts known 
to attach to the modern occupants of the sani(‘ 
countries. If national manners and usages ai*e 
less permanent than the features of the country, 
(»r tlnai the productions of the soil, they are much 
more so than might be suyiposed, when we recollect 
how many revolutions have sw(‘pt across the sui- 
face of society in flic course of ages. Though 
man is not abs(3utely tlie creature of the soil that 
.'Supports liini, and though he does not retain every 
peculiarity which descends to him from his pro- 
genitors, yet neither is he ever free from some per- 
manent mark of tribe, of climate, or of locality, 
t )r if, by the development of mind, and the advance 
ot civilisation, his circumstances and his manners 
undei’go, apparently, a thorough change, yet even 
then will there remain many lesser indications of 
hfs obsolete condition ; and many diabits and 
usages, that are too minute and trivial to have 
attracted attention — if they did not awaken his- 
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torical recollections, will continue to identify the 
modern with the ancient race. Four conquests, 
and eighteen centuries, have not wholly obliterated 
from the English people all traces of their 1 British 
ancestors ; and in some races, for example — the 
Egyptian, the Arabian, the Jewish, and the 
Scythian, a much more perceptible sameness has 
been maintained throughout even a longer course 
of ages. 

Such living monuments of antiquity are not only 
liighly curious in themselves, but tlu'v are very 
significant in illustration of ancient histoiy. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that the materials tor 
this kind of coniirmatory comment aie the most 
abundant wliere they are of the least value; and 
often tlie scantiest, where tiiey would be the most 
])rized. For it is among half civilised ]iations, 
tiiat manners and modes of life are permanent; 
while the advance of intelligence and retinenient 
produces changes so great as to leave only the 
faintest traces of aboriginal characteristics. Tims, 
in the plains of Asia, and in the deserts of Alihia, 
we find nations which, as to tiieir physical pecu- 
liarities, their manners, and their usages, diffi'r 
little, if at all, from the descriptions given of theic 
predecessoi's on the same soil by Herodotus, or 
Strabo. JMeanwhile the successive occupants ol 
the European continent — active, intelligent, and 
free, have passed under all forms of human life, 
and therefore have retained few resemblances to 
their remote ancestors. 

One climate, indeed, necessities a much greater 
degree of pcTmanency in the habits of the peo])le 
than anotlier. The fervours of the equatorial 
regions, and the rigours of the north, subdue man 
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to a passive conformity with certain modes of life. 
These extremes of temperature avail much to van- 
quish his individual will, to forbid the caprices of 
liis tastes, and to restrain his invention. But in 
teinparate climates, almost every mode of life is 
found to be practicable, and almost all modes will 
therefore in turns be practised. 

Tlie permanency of manners, even where the 
most extensive revolutions have taken place, is 
strikingly displayed among the modern people of 
Greece. The successive generations of six-and- 
twenty centuries have passed away since tlie Iliad 
and Odyssey were com])Oscd; and yet, when tlu^ 
ancient race, as it is described by Homer, comes to 
be compared with the modern people, the points 
of sameness are very many. Not only is tlie 
language essent ially the same ; but the modes of 
thinking and fec'ling — the superstitions — the cos- 
tumes — the habits of the inhabitants of particular 
sj)ot 3 have, in a large number of instances, been 
very little affected by the la])se of time. If the 
peculiarities of thc^race, as desci ibed by Homer, 
may still be recognised, it is no wonder if wo find, 
in the present manners of the people, numerous 
‘illustrations of the pictures drawn by the historians 
of a later age. The descriptions given bv (Jiesar 
and Tacitus of the manners of the Gauls, Britons, 
and Germans, are capable of receiving a like 
authentication, though not in an equal degree, 
from usages still existing among the northern 
nations of Europe. 

^ 5. The existing remains of ancient art would 
very nearly supply the materials for a body of his- 
tory, even if all books bad perished. These relies 
sometimes serve to establish particular facts, and 
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sometimes tlu'v ntibrd ground Irom wliieli to de- 
duce general inforencevS, relative to the wealth, the 
power, and the intelligence ot the nations to whom 
they belonged. In either case the evidence they 
yidd is of the most conclusive kind; for the solid 
material is actually in our hands, and it is before 
our eyes, and in most cases it can be liable to no 
misinterpretation. 

8o extensive are the infenmees that may faiily 
be derived from these existing remains, that, as to 
some ancient nations, we know far more from f/iis 
source, than is to be gathered from the entire evi- 
dence of written history: this, at least, is certain, 
that what is thus learned, if it be in some respects 
vague, ]) 0 ssesses moi‘e of the substantial quality of 
knowledge, and much better deserves to be called 
///■sYery than rlo those bare catalogues of tlie nanu's 
of kings, which are often dignified with tlie teini. 
A name, or twtmty names, uneonnect('d with geiu'- 
ral facts — or a date, serving only to bring a mcui^ 
name into its proper place in a chronological chaj t, 
may indeed impart the semblj^nco of history, l)ut 
it affords almost nothing of the substance. What 
W(' gather, for example, from written history, 
relative to the Assyrian empirt^, or to the early 
kingdoms of Greece, is much less significant than 
are the historical interences relative U) the peojjle 
of Egypt, which are fairly deducible from the 
remains of their architecture. 

The existing monuments of art, which are avail- 
able as sources of historical information, are, 1, 
buildings and public works; 2, sculptures and 
gems; iiTseriptions ami coins; 4, paintings, 
mosaics, and vases ; and 5, im])lements and arms. 

For the pnrnose of confirming, or correcting, or 
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illustrating, the asserlions of historians on particu- 
lar points, recourse must most often ho liad to tlie 
evidence of inscriptions and coins; and every oin' 
knows that from these sources all the leading facts 
of Greek and Koman history may be authenticated. 
The latter are especially important, both on iw- 
coimt of the inforniatiou they convey, and of the 
mode of its transmission to modern times. No 
one could call in question tlie utility of inscriptions 
for the illustration of history: but the stiuhu.t 
'who cannot devote his undivided attention to the 
subject, or who has not access to the fullest and 
l)ost sources of information, may \cvy ])roV)ably 
waste his time upon documents that he will after- 
wards discover to be extremely fallacious. In no 
department of antiquarian learning have misrepre- 
si'utations, deceptions, and errors of inadvertcuicy 
more abounded. Autliors who were long regarded 
as unexceptionable authorities are ibiind to deserve 
li(tle coiitid(mce, and on sucli points a writer who 
is not worthy of great contidence, is worth}' of 
none. 

(Joins are concise public records. The device 
tlu'Y bear is seldom devoid of some signiticant 
illusion to the peculiar pretensions of the realm 
or city ; the image, coiTosponding in form and 
expression with sculptures or descriptions, fixes 
the identity of the personages ; and the legend 
furnishes names, and other specilic notices. Coins, 
therefore, concentrate several kinds of evidence ; 
an(l, like books, by their multitude, by their wide 
diffusion, and by the mode of their conservation to 
modern times, they are, with very few and unim- 
portant exceptions, placed far beyond the reach of 
fraud or deception. The cabinets of the opulent, 
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in all countries, are filled with series of these his- 
torical records ; and the spade is every day turning 
up counterparts to those already known. Statues 
and buildings have been discovered here and 
there ; but coins are the produce of every soil 
which civilisation lias at any time visited. 

Sculptures are either historical or poetical ; those 
of the iirst kind yield a confirmation to history 
which, though indefinite, is worthy of attention. 
That the principal personages whose names occur 
in history were represented by the artists of their 
times, is not only probable, but is a well-known 
fact. Statues or busts of the most distinguislied 
public persons were given to the world by several 
artists, and they were placed in all tlie principal 
cities of the republic or the empire, that claimed 
any reflection of their glory. The princi])]e of 
competition among artists would secure some 
tolerable uriilbrmity — the uniformity of resem- 
blance to the originals, among these statues and 
busts; nor do wo at all pass the bounds of proba- 
bility in supposing them to be, in general, real 
and good portraits. There is^ besides, in most of 
them, an air of individuality, which at once con- 
vinces the practised eye of their authenticity. 

So much as this being assumed, the congruity 
of tlmse forms with the character of the men, as it 
is j)resentcd on the page of history, carries with it 
a proof of the truth of those records which few 
observers of the human physiognomy will leel dis- 
j)()sed to question. In order to perceive the force 
of this kind of evidence it is not necessary to call 
for the aid of*any system of* physiognomical science 
(so called) ; every one’s.intuitive discernment will 
suffice for the piu’i^ose. I^et the simplest observer 
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of faces and forms, who has read the history of 
Greece and Rome, look round a gallery of aiiticjue 
statues and busts ; and he will be in little danger 
of misnaming the heads of Themistocles and of 
Alexander, of Plato and of Cicero, of Phocion and 
of Alcibiades, of Demosthenes and of Kuclirl, of 
Julius Ciesar and of Nero. To tliose whose eye is 
exercised in the discrimination of forms, the best 
executed of these antique heads speak their (avii 
biography with a distinctness that gives irresistible 
attestation to the accounts of liistoriaiis. 

Mythological or poetical sculptures afford infer- 
ences of a more general kind; most of wliich arc 
suggested also by an examination of the templ(\^ 
of which they were the furniture. The exquisite 
forms of the Grecian chisel declare that the super- 
stition they embodied, although it was frivolous 
und licentious, was framed more for pleasure than 
for fear; — that it was rather poetical than meta- 
jhysical. They do indicate certainly that the 
religious system of the ])eople was not sanguinary 
or ferocious ; and that it was not fitted to be the 
engine of priestly (it'spotism. One would imagine 
that the ministers of these deities were more the 
'servants of the people’s amusements, than the 
tyrants of their consciences, tlieir property, and 
their persons. 

The Grecian sculptures give proof that the super- 
stition to which they belonged, however false or 
absurd it might be, was open to all tlie ameliora- 
tions and embellishments of a liighly refined 
Iherature. In contrast with these are the sacred 
sculptures of India, which disgust us ats undisguised 
and significant representatives of the horrid vices 
enjoined and practised by the priests. But the 
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loitered taste ol‘ the Greeks taught their artists to 
invest each attribute of evil with soino form of 
beauty. The hideousness of tlie vindictive passions 
must be hid beneath tlie character of tranquil 
power ; and the loatlisomencss of the sensual pas- 
sions must be veiled by the perfect ideal of love- 
liness. Art, left to itself, does not adopt these 
corrections ; nor do the authors of superstitious 
systems ask for them. There must bo poetry, there 
]iiiist be philosophy at hand, to whisper cautions 
to the wantonness of art, and to confine its 
exuberances within the limits of propriety. 

AVhen the remains of ancient stnu^tures are 
exainined for the piupose of collecting thence 
liistorieal information, they must be viewt'd under 
tiiree distinct aspects; namely — the resources tliat 
wcTe required for their construction — the purposes 
to which they were devoted, and the taste which 
the}" display. A tew instrunces will show the nature, 
and the extent of the inferences that may fairly 
bo drawn from such an examination. 

The remains of figyptian architecture have long 
outlasted the fame of the men wliose names they 
were charged to transmit to distant times. Or if 
some few names liave been lianded down by 
histoi’ians, or have been driiwn Irom their biero- 
gly[)hical concealments by the genius of modern 
research, the whole amount of such discoveries 
may be comprised in a few lines, and it falls very 
iar short of conveying anything like a history of 
the people. But some general tacts relative to the 
wealth, the commerce, the industry, the institu- 
tions, the manners, and the superstitions of tlie 
Egyptians, have been reported by historians ; and 
the doscriptioi^s of that country and of its people, 
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jviveii by Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
confirmed as they are by incidental allusions in 
other writers, and especially by a few significanl 
expressions occurring- in the Jewish Scriptures, 
afford a tolerably complete idea of this, the most 
extraordinary of all nations — ancient or modern. 
Now this testimony of the historians is corroborate ‘d, 
with a peculiar distinctness, by those ruins wliicli 
still lead hosts of travellers to the banks of the 
Nile. 

These stupendous remains attest in the first place, 
the unbounded wealth that is atlirmed by historians 
to have been at the command of the Itgyptian 
monarchs ; — a wealth derived chiedly from the 
extraordinary fertility of the country, which, like 
tlie plains of Babylon, yielded a three hundi'ed- 
fold I’cturn of grain. And as the revenues of a 
vast empire wove added to the liome resources of 
th(‘ Babylonian monarchs, so the products of a 
w idely extended commerce came in to augment 
the treasures of the Egyptian kings. The mouths 
of the Nile were tlnj centres of trade between the 
eastern and tin' western worlds ; and that river, 
after depositing a teeming mud in one year, bor(‘ 
upon its bosom in the next, the harvest it had given, 
for the feeding of distant and less fertile regions. 
Nor was the industry of tlie people — numerous 
hoyond example, wanting to improve evm’v advan- 
tage of nature. But for wliom was this unbounded 
wealth amassed, or under whose control was it 
expended ? The testimony of historians coincides 
wj/h that of the existing ruins in declaring that a 
despotism — political and religious — ofninexampled 
perlection, and very unlike anything that has since 
been seen, disposed of the vast surplus products of 
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agriculture and of commerce for the purposes of a 
gigantic egotism. 

By what forms of exaction or of monopoly the 
Egyptian kings held at their command the property 
ancl the services of the people, cannot be certainly 
determined ; but it seems as if one only centre of 
real possession was acknowledged, and that habits 
(d‘ thinking and acting — bound down to unalter- 
able modes, by a thousand threads of superstitious 
observance, favoured the tranquil transfer of all 
rights to the head of the state. With such resources 
therefore at his disposal, and with a pc'ople mucli 
better fitted by their temperament and habits for 
labour than for war — the inhabitants of fertile 
plains have ever been less warlike than those of 
mountainous regions — the master of f^gypt might 
find it easy to expend his means in i-ealising 
monstrous architectural (‘onceptions. 

That degree of seientili(‘ skill in masonry which 
belongs to a middle stag(‘ of civilisation, in which 
the human faculties are but partially developed, 
is what tlic aeeounts of historians would lead us to 
('Xpect; and it is just what these remains aetiadly 
display. There is science — but there is much mme 
of cost and of labour than of science. Tlie works’ 
undertaken by the Egyptian builders were such as 
a, ealeulablo w^aste of human life would be certain 
to complete; but they were not such as invo]v(‘ a 
inastery of practical difficulties by means which 
mathematical genius must devise. 

The Egyptian builders could rear pyramids,* or 
excavate catacombs, or hew temples from out of 
solid rocks of granite; but they attempted no 
works like those that were executed by the artists 
of tlic middle ag(‘s. For to poise so high in air 
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the fretted roof and slender spire of a Gothic 
Jilinster required a cost of mind greater far than 
appears to have been at the conmiand of the 
Egyptian kings. 

The purposes to wliich the structures of Kgypt 
ap])arently were devoted, agree also with tlie 
accounts of historians. The establislied depotism 
was indeed such as to permit capricious sovereigns 
to indulge their personal vanity without restraint ; 
nevertheless, better and more wise maxims of gov- 
ernment were acknowledged, and often followed ; 
and 80 it is that the traces of public works of 
vast- extent, and of great utility, everywhere attivst 
the intelligence and the good dispositions of some 
of the Egyptian kings. Canals, piers, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, are not less abundant tlnui temples and 
pyramids. Indeed, the temples of Egypt must 
not be placed altogether to the account either of 
t1ie vanity of kings, or of the pride of pi^ests ; 
ibr as the Roman emperors expended a ])ortion of 
tlie tribute of the world in the erection of theatres 
Jor the gratification^of favoured proviii(a\s, so the 
Egyptian kings, for the pleasure of their subjects, 
reared, in all parts of the land, those sacred mena- 
geries of worshipful bulls, crocodiles, cows, apes, 
cats, dogs, onions, and other — the like august 
symbols of the common religion. It is recorded 
that the two kings whose names wan’e held in exe- 
cration by posterity on account of the cruel labours 
thc^ exacted from their people, were not builders 
of temples — but of pyramids. 

,A mound of earth, one foot in height, satisties 
that feeling of our nature which impels us to 
preserve from disturbance the recent remains of 
the dead ; but a pyramid five hundred feet in 
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lieig’ht was not too tall a tomb tor an Egyptian 
king ! The varnished doll, hideous to look at, 
into which the art of the apothecary liad converted 
the carcase of the deceased monarcli, must needs 
rest in the deep bowels of a mountain of hewn 
stone ! More complete proof of tlie utter subjuga- 
tion of the popular will in ancient Egypt cannot 
be imagined than what is afforded by the fact, 
that so much masonry should have been piled, 
for such a purpose, almost to the clouds. Tlie 
pyramids could never touch the general enthusiasm 
of the people, they could only gratify the era/y 
vanity of the man at whose command they wtaii 
reared. These tapering quadrangles, as they wer(‘ 
the product, so they may be viewed as the projx'r 
images of a pure despotism; vast in the surface it 
covers, and the materials it combines, the prodi- 
gious mass serves only to give towering altitude 
to — a ])oiiit. 

A lit(‘rature like that of Greece would have pro- 
tected the Egyptimis from the toils of building 
pyramids : — for, had they possessed poets like 
iromer, historians like Thudydides, and philo- 
s(q)hers like Aristotle, their kings would neither 
have dared, nor indeed have wished, to attach" 
tlieir lame to bulks of stone, displaying no ti’ace 
of genius, either in the design, or the execution. 
The Egyptian kings consigned their names to the 
custody of pyramids, which have long since betrayed 
the trust. — The Greeks committed the renown of 
their chiefs to the frail papyrus of the Nile, and 
the record lias shown itself to be imperishable. 

The accordance of the taste displayed in the 
forms and embellishments of* the Egyptian temples, 
with the tenqierament and the institutions of tbo 
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people, as described by historians, deserves to be 
noticed; tliough, of course, no very positive con- 
clusions ought to be dra wn from facts of this class. 
It is the province of art, wliatever may be the 
material upon winch it works, to combine, in 
various propoi’tions, the two elements of effect — 
sameness and difference — uniformity and variety 
— harmony and opposition. A work of art in 
which these principles should be wholly disjoined, 
or which shoidd exhibit only oiu' of them — if that 
were possible — might amazes the spea-tator, but, 
could never produce pleasure. To combine tliem 
in exact accordance with the intended eiiccA. of 
the work, is the perfection of art. If the im])res- 
sion to be produced inclines to the side of grandeur 
and sublimity, the principle of sannuiess or uni- 
formity must predominate; and every variety 
that IS admitted in the emlxdlishments must be 
quelled by constant repetitions in the same form. 

Ihit if the sentiment to be awakened is that of 
pleasure — gaiety, and voluptuousness, the second 
principle, or that of difference, variety, and 
opposition, must triAimph over the first. Now a 
uniform preference of one of these styles in works 
'tjf art, must be held to characterise the prevailing 
temper of the people whom they are intended to 
please. 

But now the Egyptian architecture is distin- 
guished, perhaps beyond that of any other ])eople, 
by its subjection to the law of uniformity, and by 
th^ apparent aim of the artist to vfinquish the 
imagination of the spectator by an aspect of 
siiblimity ; to kiiulle the sentiment, of awe was 
the intention ; and bulk and sameness were the 
means. 
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This character of Egyptian art, which prevails 
almost without exception among tlie existing 
remains of the more ancient structures, (comports 
well with the idea of the subjugation of the people 
beneath a system of stern religious and civil 
despotism. And yet further, it has a remarkable 
signihcance when considered in its relation to the 
nature of the worship to which these temples were 
devoted. . While we gaze with amazement and 
awe at the massy buttresses of these structures — 
at their towering obelisks — at their long ranges of 
(‘olumns, formed as if to support the weight of 
mountains, and at t he colossal guards of the portico, 
we have to recollect that these temples were the 
consecrated palaces of crocodiles, of cows, of 
iehnoumoiis, of dogs, cats, or apes. It seems as if, 
for the vciy purpose of eflecting the most com])lete 
degradation of the popular mind, the national 
superstition had been franuxl from the vijest 
materials it was })ossil)le to liiid ; while, to enluuice 
and secure its iiiHueiiee, a nohly-imagiiied art 
combined every eleiiumt of awful grandeur. The 
imagination was first seduceif by a show of sub- 
limity, in order that the moral sense might, the 
more effectually, be, iii the end, trodden in the' 
dust. 

The mathematical ornaments, and the vegetable 
imitations of the Egyptian architecture might be 
noticed, which, besides being admirably imagined 
and executed, arc in periect harmony with the 
general taste of the buildings, and thus consist 
with what we supjioso to have been its main 
intention. Ihit the character of the liuinmi 
figures attached to many of tlie temples, demands 
attention. 
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Not a few of these figures exhibit the highest 
degree of excellence — within certain bounds; these 
bounds are — a strict adherence to th6 national 
contour and costume (neither of which could have 
been preferred by artists who had seen the people 
of Europe and Asia) and a rigid observance of 
architectural directness of position. In a very few 
examples the artists so far transgressed the rules 
thus imposed upon them, as to prove that they had 
the command of attitudes more varied than those 
which ordinarily they exhibited ; indeed, it is con- 
trary to all analogy to suppose, that so much exe- 
cutive talent should exist along with an incapacity 
to give more life and variety to the hgure. The 
Chinese, who as artists are vastly inferior to the 
ancient Egyptian sculptors, ordinarily pass far 
beyond them as to the range of action and position 
which they give to their human figures. Even if 
a taste so rigid had belonged to the first stage of 
art, it must — unless otherwise restricted, have 
admitted amelioration in the course of time. Tlie 
artists of a second would no doubt have sought 
reputation by venturing beyond the limits within 
which their predecessors had been confined. 

It seems then hardh" possible to find a reason 
for that frozen uniformity which is exhibited in 
the Egyptian sculptures, unless w^e suppose that 
art — like everything else, was the slave of an 
omnipresent despotism. The human forms wdiieh 
support the porticos or roofs, stand and look as if 
they knew themselves to be in the presence of 
Superior Power. Freedom of position, or an atti- 
tude of force, or of agility, or even of inattentive 
repose, or any indication of individual will, would 
have broken in upon the idea of universal subjec- 
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tion. The master of Egypt must look upon no 
forms that do not speak submission. 

And yet there is an air of serenity (though it 
be not such as springs from the consciousness of 
personal dignity) tending towards gaiety, in most 
of these sculptures : the look indeed is altogether 
servile ; yet it is unrepining, and it seems to ex- 
press entire acquiescence in that immutable order 
of things which transferred the rights of all to 
one. 

That such a condition of the social system as 
tliis actually existed in the times when the Egyp- 
tian temples were reared, must not be positively 
affirmed, merely on the grounds above mentioned ; 
but if, amidst the ill-founded encomiums bestowed 
upon the Egyptian institutions by ancient histo- 
rians, there may clearly be traced the indications 
of a state of unexampled subjection to fixed modes 
of action in the social, the religious, and the politi- 
cal systems of the people, the existing monuments 
of their architecture and sculpture are to be ac- 
knowledged as according weH with these indica- 
tions. Yet if this accordance were thought to be 
fanciful, let it be attempted to associate our notions^ 
of the Grecian people, and their institutions, with 
the Egyptian architecture and sculpture. — Tt would 
he impossible to combine ideas so incongruous. 

The Grecian architecture, although its elements 
were evidently derived from that of Egypt, is con- 
trasted with it in almost every point. The people 
to whom these comparatively diminutive, and yet 
faultless structures belonged, manifestly, were not 
masters of boundless national wealth ; but their 
intelligence so much exceeded their resources that 
they at once reached the highest point of art, which 
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is to induce upon its materials a new value — a 
value so great, that tlie mere cost of the work is 
forgotten. In surveying the Egyptian temples wo 
wonder at the wealth that could suffice to pay for 
them ; in viewing those of Greece we only admire 
the genius of the architect who imagined them, 
and the taste of the people who admired them. 

The plains of Greece are burdened by no huge 
monuments, the only intention of whieli is to crusli 
tlu' common feelings of a nation beneath the weight 
of one man's vanity ; but its surface was thick set 
Avilh temples which were the property of all — 
t(‘mples, free from gloom, and unstained witli 
cruel rites. 

A more striking point of contrast cannot be 
selected than that presented by a comparison of 
the human figures (above-mentioned) that are 
attached to the Egyptian t(miples, with those that 
decorate the Gi*ecian architecture. Tlie Grecian 
c aryatides assume the attitude of as much liberty, 
ease, and variety of position as may comport witli 
the burdensome du^y of supporting the pediment: 
they give their heads to the mass of masonry above 
them — not with the passiveness of slaves, but as if 
with the alacrity of free persons. The Egyptian 
figures stand like the personifications of unchang- 
ing duration; but as to the Grecian caryatides, 
one niight think that they had but just stepped up 
from the merry crowd, and were themselves the 
pleased spectators of the festivities that are pas- 
sing before them. 

^The Roman architecture, as compared with that 
of India or of China, is only so far less barbarous, 
as it is more Grecian. In the arts the Romans 
were imitators, and they are hardly ever to be 
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admired when they wandered from their pattern. 
Those structures in which they might best claim 
the praise of originality — namely — tlieir vast 
amphitheatres, are rather monuments of wealth, 
luxury, and native ferocity of character, than of 
taste or intelligence. 

The structures which shed the greatest lustre 
upon the Roman name, are those public worlds — 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts, which, in almost 
every country of Europe, mark the presence of 
tlieir legions ; and these attest that vigour of 
character — that unconquerable perseverance — that 
regard to utility, and especially, that steady pur- 
suit of universal empire, which history declares to 
have characterised the Roman people and govern- 
ment. 

The student of history, although he may not 
have access to museums, and although costly 
antiquarian publications should never come into 
his possession, may find, even in his seclusion, some 
visible and palpable proofs of the authenticity of 
the Roman historians; for tl\e circuit of a few 
miles in many districts of the British Islands, will 
odor illustrations of the narratives of Caisar, of 
4 acitus, and of Suetonius. Though the occupation ’ 
of Britain by the Romans was of shorter continu- 
ance than that of almost any other country — 
included within the empire, and though tlun'r 
possession of the island was always partial and 
disturbed, they yet made themselves so much at 
homo with our ancestors as that our soil teems wdth 
the relics of their sojourn of three hundred years. 
Roman camp.% roads, walls, and baths; — mosaics, 
vases, weapons, utensils, and coins, are as abundant, 
almost, in England as in Italy; and they are quite 
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abundant enough to substantiate the proud glories 
that are claimed for the Roman arms by their his- 
torians. 

If then there were room to entertain a doubt of 
the authenticity of the body of ancient history — 
taken in the mass ; or if (he credibility of a single 
author comes to be questioned; or if a particular 
fact be opened to controversy, it is far from being 
the case that we are left to rely, alone, upon the 
validity of general arguments in proof of the aj)- 
parent competency, veracity, and impartiality nf 
the ancient historians ; on tlie contrary, we may, 
in almost all cases, appeal to unquestioned lacts, 
supporting the affirmative side of such questions. 
For instance, we may compare the testimony of 
the historians themselves — one with another; or 
with that of contemporary writers in other depart- 
ments of literature, whose allusions to public events 
or persons arc of an incidental kind ; or we may 
compare the dc^scriptions that are givmi by liis- 
torians of natural objects, or of national pecu- 
liarities with the ^ame objects or peculiarities — 
still existing: or, to take a method still more 
precise, and still more pal]>ab]y certain, we may 
* read upon the face of marble, or brass, or gold, or 
silver, or precious stones — long buried in the earth, 
explicit records of the very events, or memorials of 
the very persons, mentioned by historians. Or we 
may examine the remains of public works and 
buildings, described by historians, and iind them 
accordant with their accounts of the power, tastes, 
apd habits of the people that reared them. 

Notwithstanding all these means of proof, various 
as they are, there may yet remain some points of 
history that are not satisfactorily attested, or that 
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are liable to reasonable suspicion ; yet as to the 
great mass of facts, these will be found to be so 
fully established as to render scepticism regarding 
them altogether absurd. 

But now the proof which establishes the general 
authenticity of ancient historians, and which 
demonstrates that their writings are, in the main, 
n liat they profess to be — that is — genuine nari*a- 
tives of events, composed and published in the agi^ 
to which they arc usually assigned, carries witli it, 
by implication, a proof of the genuineness of other 
remains of ancient literature. If, for example, we 
have under our touch, palpable evidence that the 
works of Tacitus are genuine and authentic, we 
can no longer deny that tlie raft on which ancient 
books floated down through so many ages was sub- 
stantially secure ; and we may safely conclude that 
whatever mists may seem to hang over soimr])arts 
of the channel of transmission, the vessel and its 
cargo did actually pass, undamaged, through the 
gloom of ages. 

Though this inference may l^e applicable to the 
remains of ancient literature more in the mass, tlian 
in detail; it nevertheless possesses a conclusive 
force when brought to bear upon vague and swe(‘|)- 
ing attacks upon the genuineness and integrity of 
ancit'iit writings, as if they were incapable^ of any 
certain proof. Those who profess to ('ntertaiii 
doubts of this sort, do not ordinarily apply thein- 
selv(‘8 with care to the examination of any one 
instance, nor attempt patiently to refute particular 
j) roofs ; but rather they fl ing about broad assert ions, 
tending to destroy all confidence in the process and 
medium through which the records of antiquity 
have been conveyed to modern times. Now to 
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such vague insinuations, a full and sufficient reply 
is given, when we adduce demonstrative proof of 
the authenticity of historical works which could 
not have contained consistent and circumstantial 
truth unless they had actually been written in the 
age to which they are attributed. If then some 
books have descended^ — entire, through eighteen or 
twenty centuries, others may have done so ; and 
if so, then no objection can be maintained against 
ancient books, d ; nor can any suspicion rest 

upon particular woi‘ks — (‘xcept such as may be 
justified by specific proofs of spuriousness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CEM.RAL TRINC ITLKS, ARPIACAULK TO QUESTIONS OF 
THE GENUINENESS AND AUTIIENTK’ITV OF ANCIENT 
liECOUDS. 

( 'iviLisATiON lias not ordinarily, if indeed it lias 
f'vrr done so, sprung up sjioiitaneously in any land. 
A germ of the arts, and of literature, transmit K mI 
Irom people to people, and passed down from ag(‘ 
to age, has taken root and iH'come jirolilie, in a 
(h'gree, projiortioned generally to tin; amount and 
variety of tliose (‘lements of social and intellectual 
improvement that may have been received Irom 
distant source's. 

I’hese germs (d’ rivilisation may havt^ Ixam traiis- 
poited, and scattered by colonisat ion, hy trade, or 
1)\' c<>iKpiest ; but th(*v are iievif s(» t'ully expanded 
as wlum thev aro clnui-hed by an inip(U’ted litera- 
ture. It is Hot 1»\' eoinparing themselves with 
thoinselves, that individuals, or that nations, hecouu' 
wi>e ; and though there arc fruits of genius which 
seem to owe nothing to (‘Xt ram'ou.s source's, the 
neiit'ral p(‘rt’ertioumeiit of reason auel of taste ran 
hr attained only by an exte-nded km>wl(Mlge (d' 
what lias bea'ii thougiit and p('rtbrmed by men ^d 
nations, and of otlieu* times. 

Among all tlie ine.st imable advantage's which 
have raise el the inhabitants <d’ England and eif 
I Vaiice,' aiiel ed’ (jeuinaiiy, above*, theise of Turke'y or 
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of China, very lew ean be named that liave not — 
directly or indirectly — sprung from a knowledge 
of the civilisation, the arts, and the literature of 
ancient nations. What is it tliat would be left to 
tlic people of Kurope, if all this knowledge, and all 
its remote ('onsequences, eould at once be subtracted 
from their religious, their political, and their in- 
tellectual condition ? Hut it must be rcanembtTed 
that it has chiefly been by ///c f nnisDussion of hao];.<^ 
from age to age, that this yeast of civilisation is 
now possessed and enjoyed. If those works which 
W(‘ b(‘lieve to be genuim^ are not so in fact, we may 
be said to hold all the bh'ssings ol social and intej- 
h'ctual advanei'ment by a ibi-gcd tithe h'or on sucli 
a sup[)()sition tlu‘ first stock, or the rudiment of 
our advantages has sprung IVoin a ma>s f)f fabrica- 
tions. (»iie entertains su<‘h a supjx t.sit ion ; an<l 

yet it must be admitted if any (jriirral objections 
art' to b(‘ allowed to disparage' tlie mode in wliich 
aneieir litt'rature has been transmit tt'd to modern 
: lines. 

lf‘ w(' ('xeej)t tlie almost forgotten enterjirise of 
the Jc>uit, llarduin, no such gem‘i*al objrctioiis are 
evtn' formally made, or insinuated, in relation to 
the nanains of classic litmaluri', and this tor t .vo 
leasons; — first, because .an attempt to supjiort a 
sceptical doctrine of this sort would bt' treated bv 
llu' learned with c()nt<'mj)t, as proeee«Iing fr< in a 
wlninsical love of jiaradox, or from an imn;.' 
ambition to attract attention; and sec'ondly. Ix'cause 
the hnlearnrd could never be induced to lake so 
much intiU'est in a cc)ntroversv of this kind, as 
njiglit reward the pains of those who anemptt d to 
delu(h' them. 

But it is otherwise in relation to tlie Holv Seri[^- 
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tures ; for wliile soino ft‘W of the learned are, from 
sinister motives, willing to aid an attempt to brin^ 
the autliority of these books into suspicion, there 
are always tliousands of the community who may 
easily be eii^a^c'd to listen to objectors, and who, 
from their want of informat ioit, and their ineapaihtv 
to reason ecn-reetly, are easily made the dupes of 
any plausil)Ie sopliistry. 

Xor is it merely th(‘ uneducated classics tliat are 
exposed to the artilie(‘s of sopliists; lor p(U’sons 

h ose a e { pi i n ' I u e n t s i n ir < m r a 1 1 i 1 e l a t u r e ar e r e s p( ' ( • t - 
able, siaan sonu'limes to be p(U‘ph^\ed by ol)j(‘ciions 
of a kind wliicli, if hovelled at tlie riinains ot 
classic autliors, tliev would (hnuii undeserviim ot 
any serious n^^ard. 

This strange and often fatal iiicon>ist('ncy, ma\’ 
sometimes arise from the influence of moi'al causes, 
whicdi it tloes not fall witliin the (h^sion of this 
vnlume to iioti(‘(‘; but it is often attributable to a 
want of attention to some conutinii jirinciples of 
(‘videnc(‘ whiili, thouLrh they arc' so olivious that 
it mav seem alino>t trivolous to iiisiNt upon them, 
arc' never respec ted by objcTtors, and are scTlom 
reineinbc'i’ed by the victims of’ sophistry. 'fiic' 
most prohiiijc'Mt of tin s*' prineiich^s may be elas^('(I 
umhu' tile live I'ollowin;^: le*a«K. 

1. Tacts remote* from our personal olisc'rvatioii 
may be as certainly pro\«(l by c'vichuice that i'^ 
tailibhe m /v/e/, as by that which is not of'xai to 
t ie- po>siliiii( V of errois 

l»y eer/o/// j)i’o(d is lo re meant, not mc-ndy ‘^ucli 
as ma\' be pi'esc iifed to tin* sen.sc.s, or sueli as eaii” 
mU be rc n(lirt*d ob.seure, <‘Ven for a moment, bv a 
pel vc i.sc* ebspu^ant ; — but such as wlu'U once 
understc/od, /r /o.i nn num f'nr dnithf m a somul miud. 
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AthI tills degree of certainty is every day obtained, 
ill tlie coinnion occasions of life, by means of 
evidence that is fallible in its nature, and whicli 
niav be questionable in all its parts, .srjmraf^'/// 
consid('rcd. Lot us take such an instaiu^e as tin's. 
— A ])erson receives letters from s('v<‘ral of Ins 
fiii'iuls in a neighbouring town, informing him 
that an extensive fire has happened the night 
befons in that ])lace, in consiapience of which many 
of the inhabitants have biaai driven from theii* 
liornes; — jiresently aft(‘rwards, a crowd of tli(‘ 
sufferers, bringing with them th(‘ lew remains of 
of their furnitun', passi's his door: — liis friends 
arrive among them, and ask shelter for their 
families; — the next day tin* pa])(‘rs contain a full 
description of tlu' calamity. Does this jx-rson 
entertain any doubt as to lh(‘ alh'getl fact y He 
cannot do so; and yet he admits that human 
lestimony is fallaeious : — lu' knows that men lit^ 
much oftener, than that towns an‘ burned down : 
i-- rliaps there is not one of all those wlio have 
report imI the fact whose viu-acity ought to bi^ nm- 
si(ler(*d as absoluti’ly unimpisieliabh' ; — s(un(‘ «)f 
them dt'serve no confidence ; — and as for tlu^ public 
})rfnts, they every day admit narratives that are 
a 1 1 o gi ‘ 1 1 j t ' r un fo u ndeil . 

Scepticism of this sort, on such an oc'casion, if 
it 1)0 supjiosable, could only arise from a (h^gnx' ot’ 
imaitaf perversity, not mucli differing t’rom insanit\ . 
In oth(‘r words, this amount of t‘videin*e is such 
leaves absolutcdy no room fi»r doubt in a sound 
niind ; nevertlu‘l<‘ss, the matiudal of whicdi it is 
CvUnpost‘d if we may so speak — is in ilsclt' fallibh’, 
and us to all the parts of it, if ■'<* p(iraf<'ly fiihvu, they 
might he rejeetisl. 
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Or we may take an example or two of another 
kind. — It has been long aflirmed by voyagers, and 
on tlieir authority it has been assumed as eerfaiii 
by the compilers of geographical works, and hv 
the framers of charts, that, midway in the Pacihe 
t)cean, there are several grou])s of inliabitt'd 
i.^lands. And the p(*ople of England, generally, 
tliink these affirmations as certain, as that two and 
two are four. And yet who does not know tint 
voyagers are too fond of bringing home tahs, 
invented to amuse the wcsiriness of a long voyag(\ 
and publislu'd to win the wonder of the vjdgar. or 
turn a jxMiny ? Now it may be imagined that 
some ([uesfioii of national importance -some argu- 
nu iit for tlK‘ remission of taxes — depemded upon 
proving that such islands do not ('xist ; and tiitai 
let it be suj)pose(l that certain int(*ri‘sted disputants 
ar<‘ permitted to win tlie (‘ar of tlu^ common p(‘op|<>, 
and to kee{) it to themselves; in sindi a case the 
])roof ol“ this tact-— (‘(rtain as it is, miglit t'asilv he 
mad(‘ to appear very <|U(‘st ionabh', or to be alto- 
getlna' unworthy of belie! ---in a word, a trit k' t.t‘ 
tlie (jiovernmi'iit , contrived to wring nioiiev liom 
the j)eoj)h‘ ! 

t Jr ag-aiii It has been tiilirmed by liistoiiahs 
that some two liundr<'d y('ars ago tlie Parliament 
of Ihigland ipiarreiled witli tlnar king — levied 
war again.>t him—- vampiisiicd, ami beluaded him, 
ami s(J u]) a republican form of govtunmi'iit, in 
tile place <;f the monandiv. Put in proof of faets 
so improi)able as these* wt* Imvc no bettir evi(*lenc(' 
than tin* tt‘stiinonv of pia^judiced politiiail writers; 
the wliole vvtor\ tests on tin* en-dit ol old books or 
manuseripts; nor is there (>ne of tin* writers wlio 
haw lepcattd tin* narrative that may not be c<»n- 
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victed of 8oiru3 iiiisrcpresentatioii ; and some of 
tliem are plainly chargeable with many direct 
and wilful untruths. Notwithstanding this arrav 
of objections, yet the primupal events of the 
civil war are, in the estimation of all persons of 
sound mind, as certainly established as any 
mathematical ])ro])osition. Tlu' sanu: may ]>e 
said ol iiinuiiK'rable facts — mu(*h more rtaiiote, 
or apparmitly obscure, than tliose above men- 
tioned; and yet tliey are so proved, that tln^v 
cannot be (piestiomd without doing violence to 
common scmse. 

The dilienmce between the ])roof obtaimnl bv 
mathematical d(‘monatration,and that which results 
from an accumulation of oral or written testimony, 
is not — that the latter must alwtiys, and //y;;// Us 
nah(n\ bo loss certain than the former; but that 
the certainty of the formeu’ may be iwhlh-ted more 
n'adily, and by a simpler and more compact 
process, than tlmt of tin' other. If it were denied 
t'lat tlu- tliree angles of triangh‘ tire cepud 

to two right anghs, ,an actual iiieasurenumt of 
lines, or the placing of two })ieces of card one 
over the other, svould end the disputi^ in a nionu nt : 
or even if the ])robIem were of a more complice! ( mI 
kind, btdonging to the higher hranches of niatlu'- 
niatical s(‘ience, and tlu‘refore if it were siu h as 
(*ould not be made plain to an uniiistnu'trd per-mi, 
by any moans, or to any one by a very brief 
process, yet whoevm' will ehoost' to bi'stoW time 
enougli and is capable of giving attrition enom^rh 
to tlie demonstration, will not fail, at length, to be 
convinced of its truth ; for all the i)arts of which 
it consists are certain, and their (‘onm'ction, one 
with another, is also certain. Hut the certaintv 
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that is obtained Iroin a mass of testimony, oral or 
written, does not result from tlie solidity of the 
separate parts, or the firmness of tlie ecnuMit 
whicli conneets them; but from the irresistablo 
pressure of the multifarious mass. The strength 
ol’ mathematieal demonstration is like that of a 
])i(U* ; — tlie strength of aecumuIat(Hl t('stimony is 
iik(^ tliat of the swelling ocean when its tides are 
nunitliutr upon the shore. 

11. T acts, remote from our personal knowledg(>, 
are not lu'cessarily more or less c(‘rlain in piopo]-- 
tion to till' haigth f)f time that has elapsrd siiiee 
they to(»k phiee. 

An illusion of the imagination, taking its risr, 
naturally, from the indistinct ne^s of our individual 
rt'colh'ei ions ot' infancy, and from tlu^ entire oh- 
litoratioii of many of the la.'cords of nuanorw 
leads us, involuntarily, to attach tin idea of 
oh>eurity, and of uncertainty, to what(‘ver is retnoto 
in tini(‘. nd ho>ides , if 1 he kiiowb'dge of renioti' 
tacts lias heen iTn[H’rlect ly, or snspieionsly, tra!i>- 
initted, and it liiere a \\ant of direct evidence 
<»n anv ]>oint of ancient history, then tlu' distance 
of time does laaillv decua ast' th(* ehaiua's of (M>lloetiii^r 
an V //eic evidence ; and tlnareibre sueh facts must 
ai\\'avs he shrouded in nru’ertainty. 

Ihit whatever ha'^ I)e(‘ii well and sutlleient ly 
prov ed in one a^o*, nunains not loss c<‘rtainly jirova d 
in the iie.xt, so h-ng as all the (‘viden<M‘s eotitimie 
m the same state. lnd(‘(‘(l —as w<* have hojore 
r( rnarkeri. liistori('al eviihuiee often greatly inere/ises 
in clearness and (‘ertainty hy the lapse of tune. 
If in the. time fd' I.eo X. it was certain that 
Augustus ruled tie* Homan world sixtcMUi hnndicd 
v eais^ }>( fore that period, we liave n(» lua d to 
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deduct anytliin‘>f from our persuasion of the trutli 
ol' the fact, on account of tlie four centuries which 
luive since elapsed. On the contrary, tlie proof of 
i( has become much greater, both in its amount, 
and in its cltMirness, now, than it was tlien. 

d'he ])roof of tlie genuineness of books, i‘ven if 
it sliould not o^atluT ])articleB of (evidence, yet 
reUKiins, Iroin a^e to a^e, uniin])aire{l. ^Sor is the 
proof' of tln,^ or(.nuinem‘ss of modern works mor(‘ 
satisfactory, althou;^]i it may b(‘ more almndant, 
than tliat of ancient books. AV(‘ could not lx* 
persuaded that thc‘ Paradise^ Lost was wriltiui in 
tlie last century l>y some oi)s(‘ure scrib])ler ; nor 
would it be a whit less absurd to su])])os(‘ that tin.' 

. kneid was conij)osed in tlie tentli century, oi* tlu^ 
Iliad at any tim(‘ suliscipumt to tin* invasion ot* 
(.fr('cc(' by Xorxes. 

dlie de^re(‘ of (‘(U'tainty tliat is attainable on aiu' 
])oint of ancit'iit history, or lit( raturt\ is r« ^adated 
--not In' distan(‘e of time, but by thi* stati* (»f the 
woi'ld at the period in (piestion; esjjecially by the 
contraction, or tlu' diil^iision i»f trc-neral knowhd^e 
at that time. This c<u*tainty tlimadbri' ristes and 
1‘all.s — it biH’Oines brip:]it <»r olrscure, {dtcamately, 
fntiu a!j:e to a^e, and it do('s soipiite irr»‘sp(n'ti\'( ly 
of distance of years. In sailititr tip ilu' stream nf 
tunc, mists and flarkiu'ss n-st upon tlu^ laiuLcapo 
at a (‘()niparat iv(dy early statue of our ]>ro<rnss; 
hut as we a'icc'iid, birlit breaks upon the scene in 
tli(' lull splendour of a noomlay sun; si'areely an 
objei't* nysts in obscurity, and wliatmuT is most 
])roniiin'nt and important, may be disct'rm d in its 
minutest parts. 

111. dhe validity ol’ o\ idriu'e in pt txtf i)f la nnue 
facts is not alfccttd, oitber for tlie beltt r or the 
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worse, by tlie weight of tlie oonsoqueiices tluit may 
happen to depend upon them. 

ZS\) prinei})le can be much more obviously true 
tlian this; and if the reader chooses to call it a 
truism, he is welcome to do so : and yet none is 
Tuore otten disregarded. AVith the same sort of 
inconsistency which impels us to measui-<' tlie 
])unisliment of an offence — not by its turpifudt', 
but by the amount of injury it may hav(‘ oecasioned, 
we are inst in(‘tiv<‘ly ineliiUMl to think tlie niosi 
slender evideiu'e f/nnU in ])i*o«>t* ot’ a point 

which is of' no iinportanee; wliiie we distrust the 
))est (‘vid(‘nf‘(' as if it wiue feeble, (Ui any occasion 
when the fac't in f| nest ion inv(d\'(‘s gi*eat and 
jU'essing intrro.^ts. are apt to think of evidence 

as if it. wiu’e a eord or a wire, wliich, though it 
may sustain a certain widght, must needs snap 
with a great(‘r. ^And yet tlu' .ai^'htcst rellrct ir)]i 
will (lissipiate a prejudice that is so groundle.s.‘>» and 
alxurd. 

It is very true that the d('gree of care, of dili- 
genre, and of attention, wifi whleh W(‘ examine 
('videiici', ma\' wi ll be [iroport ioiied to the im|)<jri- 
ance of tlu' rfinseipiema's that are invohaal in the 
dreisioii. A juryman ouglit indeed to give 
ufniost afteiiti'Ui to testimony that may sentence a 
prisoner to a nmntids ('ontimunent ; but it' he ht^ 
open to the common ieelings <d’ humanity, lu* will 
exercise a t('ntoid caution when lii'e or death is 
to be the issue of his verdict. This is very 
proper; but no one who is ea]»able ot naisotiiiig 
justlv would think that, if tin* proof <if guilt in 
rhe fcuiner* ca^^e lias l>e<m tlniroughly exaniinc»l, 
and is quite eonelusi\e, it <'un iHS'ome a j<>t 
less convincing, if it .shouhl lx* found that some 
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new interpretation of the law muk(‘s the ollhiice 
capital. 

The genuineness of the satires and epistles of 
irora<“C is allowed by all scholars to he uiu|ue>t ion- 
able ; and any one wlio has examined the evidence 
in this instance, must call him a mere sophist who 
sliould attempt to raises a controvrasy on the subject. 
AVould the case be otlna-wise than it is. ( ven tliough 
the proof ol‘ the genuineness of these writings 
should overthi'ow the British constitution; <jr 
sliould make it the duty ol evmy man to resign 
Ills ]noperty to his sc^rvant ? 

The evid('nc(‘ of the genuimmess and authenticity 
of th(' Jewish and f'hristian Scriptures has, tor no 
otluu’ rc'usou than a thought ot the (.amscijinnices 
that are involved in an admissinn of their truth, 
been treatc'd with an unwarrantable disregard of 
logic'al equity — and irveii <»l tlie diiUates ol eomnion 
sense. Tlie poems of Anacrenii, tlu' tragedii's of 
Sophocles, the plays of T<T('ncts the epistles of 
Pliny, are adjudged to bo >afe from the imputatiMn 
(d‘ s[mriousuess, or of material corruption; and 
yet ('vidcnco ten tiilies greater as to its (.|uantitv, 
variety, ami force, supports the genuineness of tlie 
poi'iiis of Isaiah, and tin* epi>tics of' Jfaiil. 

This violation of argumentative tipiitv, in 
relation to tlie Scri[>tures, has been favoured b\- 
the mere circumstance ot tluhr having to be >o 
continually defended. It mattiu's litlh' how ini- 
juidently false an imputation may la'; tin' replw 
thotlgh, ill the most, absolute stuise, eoiu'lusivt'. is 
apt to beget almost as much suspieion as it dissi- 
pates. Herein consists the stnngth of inhdtl 
writings; — they call tor a (h'teiiee et' that wliieh 
IS attacked, and this dideiice seems to imply that 

L 
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tlic'iv is a question wliicli may fairly bo argued, 
and tluit it is in some decree doubtful. Let the 
yonuiiKniess of the most indubitable of the edassios 
be boldly qiu'stioned in a popular style, and let it 
hv defiaided in a ibriu h‘vel to the mode of atta(dv 
— and h‘vel also to the it;*norance of the middle 
and lower orders, and the result would produce 
ipiite as many easc's of doubt, as of conviction. 

A\diat conrsi' ouii^ht to he pursiuMl. or which 
alternative should be adopt< d, if a cas(' should arise 
\\ luaein evid(‘nc(‘, intrinsically ^ood, staans to 
support a narrative that is j)al}>ably inert'dibh', 
and cont radictory to common sense, is a (pi<\stiou 
that ma\' W(‘ll be left unde('idt‘d until such a case 
actual!}' pr('seiits itsidf*. "So such in(‘on^ruitv 
w^nbrhs ai^niinst our a(‘ceptance of the Jewish and 
t'}iri>tian Script uias; Ibr the mirach's they report, 
wrought for purpose s so wise tind benign, accord 
witli (‘Very notion \ve can anti'cedi'ntly form of the 
])i\ !ne chara('ter and government. 

IV. A calculation of a(!tual instances, ttdvcn 
from almost any class of facts, will pro\(‘ that a 
ma>s ot (‘videiicc which carries tlie convi(‘tions of 
sound minds, is incomparably more olUm triu' than 
talso. * 

I'd idence may lx- spoken of as (joofi if it bt' such 
that, alter ai] ordinary amount of (‘xaminat ion, it 
do( > not ap[)ear to la* liable to suspicdoin Howe\er 
niuch of i’al-iticai ion and ol’ error tluTt* may l)e in 
tile World, tliere is yet so gnait a ])redominance of 
truth, that anv (»no who b(‘li(‘ves indiscriminafely 
will be in the right a thousand times to one, 
otb Her, t lian^/iny om* wlio doubts indiscriminately. 
Ifabitnal scepticism will n'lider a man the victim 
oi ahm ‘^t ])erpctual t rror. Imh'id, cither to 
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belie. ve by habit, or fo doubt by habit, iniast be 
r(‘54'ardcd as the syin])toni of a feebhi or disea<(‘d 
iiiiiid. And yet the ibriner is vastly more eon- 
<rru()us to ihe actual (‘ondition of mankind, and to 
llie ordinary course ol' liunian affairs, and is more 
safe, and is mor(‘ reasonabhs tlian the latt(U\ 

Xo man, unh^ss his mind is V(‘r;^^ini; towards 
insanity, acts in tlu' daily occasions of common 
lifo on the ])rinciples ol‘ sc(‘|>tieism ; for with such 
a mb' of aetion in liis lu'ad, he must retrc'at from 
liuman soci(^ty, and take up his abode in a eaveni. 
Not only is tin* seepli(‘ an anomalous binnir amon^ 
liis fellows, but liis scepticism itself is an anomaly 
in his own ordittary conduct ; it is an insanity on 
siiiiJrle ])oints, which of all kinds is the least 
}i(jpeful <»f cure. 

Adherence to trutli is an element of Imman 
nature, just as is tin' l(‘Ve ot‘ kindred: and althou;ih 
the o])eratlou of l><»th principh's is liable to intei- 
ru])tion, such di'viatioiis IVom the impulses of 
nature niust ahvaiys hi' lu'ld to arise from tiie. 
inlluence of some spt'citii- indiK'enu'iit. Willal, 
diilieult, and ha/ardmis falsilicat ions, prompted by 
no as^iijnable m<»tive <»!’ inten'st or ambition, if 
finhed sucli ar(' ever attempted, need not b.' 
included in a calculation of jjrobabilities. If, 
therefore, in listenin*;: to a pndi'sscd narraiixe of 
1 ‘aets^ we liavo reason to f('«d secure ayuiinst the 
ordinary motiv(‘S of deliherate falstdiood ; and if, 

< ti tin' contrary, the vei‘aeity of the narrator i^ 
yiurranleed by tlie einuimstanees in \\hieh lie is 
|»lae('(! ; if, inoreov<'r, his testitnonv is eonllrmcd 
hy a nu'asnre 'd* iiuh pendent evid'-tii’c: and if it 
is uneontradlele<l by te>timonv <‘f espial value; 
and ii' the whole ease has been attain and attain 
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scrupulously exaiuinod by persons of every cast of 
mind — then, and in such a case, if indeed a 
reiiniining possibility of delusion exists, it is so 
incalculably small, that to take it up in prii‘< r> my 
to the posit iv(^ eviden(‘e, must be accounted an 
infatuation arising from folly or perversity. 

Jjct tlieii the rule above mentioned be applied 
to the existing remains of ancient literature. 
Among the works that were brought (o light and 
judnted in the iilttenth and sixteenth centuri(‘.s, 
there AVi're not a lew- -though few in comparison 
with the whole — which were very soon discoxaai'd 
to be spurious productions — imitat ions of tlie sty le 
ot' aiKUi'Ut authors. Althougdi at first siglit thev 
sei'iin'd to p<i>>ess a (daim to gtaiuiiKUiess, they were 
soon found to 1)0 des! iiuti‘ of that (‘Xternal (‘videiiet* 
which inav be* colh ntetl fi’oin the (jUotatnins of 
sul)se<]Uent wi’irers; ortlu're wasa manifesl iailur(.* 
in the attempted imitation ol' sfyh*; or thert/ wer(' 
oversights, in plirases or allusions, such as sei^ved 
fullv to e\|.M>r the deception, All these eases 
stand exelufh‘d, therelore, from the intcaitioii of 
i)ur [)roposit i"n : for tiiey do not {)os.sess evidmiet' 
ot ant Inaitieitv tliat cemld i*e spoken of hh sk niiHfjlf/ 

Im sides works olivioiislv spuiieais, th(‘re a 

levs of whieh the elaim to geiiuineiie>s was g^ood 
eimugh to justify eont rr»versy, and whieh yet lind 
a tew advocates among scholars; althougli the 
majority of (uitics has returned a verdict agjiinst 
them. Xow these* doubtful work.s, inasmuch* as 
their geiiuinem's.s is not gen(‘ral]y acknowledged, 
mav also he iL'Xclu(h‘d from our proposition ; for 
the evidence in their favour cun buridy be 
Called -sf-emi ugly good. 
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Now after exclusions of this kind have bec'ii 
made, no one acquainted with the evidence that 
supports the genuineness of the unquestioned ])or- 
tioii of ancient literature, and wlio lias given 
attention to the controvc^rsies wliitdi have Ixcn 
carried on relative to doubtful woiks, and wlio is 
aware of the assiduity, the acuteness, tlie learning, 
the eager pertinacity of research, that have Ix'cii 
brought to bear upon sucli <pK*st ions, will ailinn 
that there are anci(‘nt works, generally su])pos(‘d 
by scholars to be genuino, wliieh are in faet, 
gpurions. Every one who is (‘oiupelent. to form an 
oj)iniou on the subject grants, that even if tbere be 
a chaiK'e tluit a few of tlie (‘lassie aiitlioi^, tlie 
gtaiuineness of wliich bus never Ix-eii donbled, a7'e 
aftrr all spurious, such a cliaiico is iucalciilably 
sinall — it is so small, as to lca\(‘ nothing but 
paradoX(‘s and absurditii's in tln‘ hands ot 1bo^e 
who, on such ground, should attempt to bring th(‘m 
inider sus[)ieion. 

V. The strength of < vi(h'nce is not ]U'oport iom vl 
to its simplicity, or Jo the ease with \\iiieli it mav 
be ap])reliended by all ])ri>.ons; on tlie eontrary, 
the most eouelusive kind of proof is oftiui that 
Viiieii is tlie most intricato and e*.mplieat(Mi. 

In th(‘. nmthemati(‘al seituieo tlu it^ an- many 
propovsitiijiis, so simple and so roadily (h-mon''! rated, 
thaijall to whom tiu‘y are explaiiird may V)e su])- 
posed to carry away an eipially clear ap)u<‘]u n>ion 
ol tlu'ir truth ; but the higher (Upart mcTits «•!’ 
th(\se .sci(*nces abound with tlnxua'ins whi(‘b, tbougii 
not in any degree less rrrtain than the sinqilest 
axioms, are sb<>\vn to 1 h‘ true liy meaivs ot a proer>s 
which may reijuiri' hours, or even days t(. work it 
out. Among those who actuallv altt nd to all tlie 
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parts of siu^li a process, there will be wide differences 
ill the kind and dej^ree of conviction that is 
obtained of the truth of such propositions. Some, 
though they may iirinly believe the demonstration 
to be perfect, as well because tliey have examined 
— one by one — tlie links of which it consists, as 
liccause they know it is assented to by calculators 
niort' competent than themselves, are yet unable, 
cither from the want of liabit, or of capacity, to 
r(j)i>l>rr1n‘n<i the method of proof; or to perceive 
distinctly tlu^ connection of tlie parts, and the rc'al 
of the whole. Tlaw liave walked in tlie 
dark over the ground — gro[>ing their way IVem 
step to stc‘j» ; — they are satislied that they have 
arrived, by a right jiath, at a certain point, tliougli 
tljey cannot surv<w the route. 

]>ut another calculator, long practised in the 
redlned inod(\s of al>stract reasoning--e\pert in 
leaping with certainty over int('rvals wliicli others 
must slowly pace, and (‘apahle, by the vigour am! 
eoinprehen''ien ot* his mind, of retaining his liold 
of a multitude* of part ieulais, s<‘es the c(‘rtaintv of 
sm*h operosf* demoust rat ions with as miU'h viisv as 
another finds in comprehending an elementary 
proposition. y<‘t the comdusion which p(‘rlia[)s 
nor fitty men in Ivurojx' can, with full intelligciiee, 
know to be true, is actually as true as the axiom 
whieh tlie schoolboy comprehends at a glance^ 

Now all cvi(h‘tice on (piestions of antiquity, 
whether th(' facts be historieal or liteniry, thus far 
resoinhles an ojierose demonstration in mathemati- 
eal >oi<mc4% that it is remote from the intellectual 
habits, and c*xt raucous to the usual acquirements, 
(‘Veil of welb<(lueated persons: very far reniott', 
iherelore, must it he from tluMinuital rangi* of the 
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uiiiiis^ti’ucted classes. Tlie strength of our convic- 
tions, as to matters of fact, remote in time or 
place, must bear proportion to the extent and the 
exactness of our knowledge, and to the consequent 
fulness and vividness of our conceptions of tluit 
class of objects to which the question relates. ]W 
long and intimate familiarity with ancient authors, 
ami by an extensive acquaintance with tlie relics 
of anti(]uity, of all kinds, the imagination of the 
scholar bears him back to distant ages, with a iiill 
and distinct consciousness of the reality of tliose 
scenes and persons. Nor is this ideal convci'se 
with remote objects like that which is ])roduced by 
fictitious narratives; for such excursions of tin* 
tlu' fancy through unreal regions, are disconnected 
with the rest of our ideas and convictions: on tlu^ 
contrary, the ideal presence of an accomplished 
mind in the scenes of ancient liistoryis tirmly, and 
hv Innumerable ties, combined with the knowh'dgo 
ot‘ ju’csent realities. The imagination does m.i 
flit on the wing of a fantasy, from the real, to an 
unreal world; but it tracks its way, witli a steady 
step, on solid ground, from times present, to times 
past ; the intelligent conviction of truth travels up 
to the farthest point of its ju’ogress. 

To those who are thus conversant witli history, 
all facts or eventxS — literary or historical — if tliey 
he satisfactorily attested, are held in the mind with 
a firmness of persuasion \Nhich cannot, by any 
statcanents, or any reasonings, however conclusive 
or perspicuoUxS, bo imparted to other minds; because, 
neither its ow’ii powerxS of comprehension, nor its 
variety of kuo^v ledge, can be so imparted. 



CITAPTER XIV. 

KKLATIVE S’lllKNG'ni OF THE l.VIDF.NCE WHICH 
SUPPORTS THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTIC II Y 
OF THE HOLY SCKIPTUKKS. 

Some copies of Quint iliaii\s Institutions of Oratorv, 
very much corrupted and mutilated by tlio igruu*- 
ance or presumption (jt* copyists, were known in 
Italy before tlie titu cntli century. lUit in I IM, 
wliile the (’ounsel of Constance was sitting, Poggio, 
a learned Italian, was commissioned by tile pro- 
moters of learning to proceed to that jilace, in 
search of ancient manuscripts, which wctc believe d 
to be ])reserved in the monasteries of the city and 
its vit inity. Jlis researches w^ue rewarded by 
discovering in tin* monastery of 8t. Gall, iK'neatn 
a heap of long-in‘gleeted lumber, a |:)erfect copy of 
the Institut ions. ' 

I'he manuscript thus diseovcTc^d, was soon 
subjertiid to the examination of critics; it was 
e‘>llat<‘d with e.xistiiig eoj>ies, it was conn)ar((l 
witli the retercTicc's of aneitTit authors, and ‘tlius 
was ascertained to he genuine, and, in the main, 
uiieorrupted. And yet the substance' of llic 
<*videne <3 on which this decision rc-sts might be 
camiprised in a page, 

'I’he abridged lii.sfory of Rome, by Paterculus, 
ha> come down to our times only in a single 
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manuscript, and that one is so much corrupted, 
that critics have despaired of restoring the text to 
its purity. It happens, also, that this history is 
quoted by one ancient author only — Priscian, a 
grammarian of the sixth century. Yet, notwith- 
standing this scantiness of the (evidence, and this 
corruption of the single existing copy, the 
genuineness of the work is iully admitted by 
scholars. The style, the alliiMons, the coin- 
cidences, are such as to satisfy those who are 
competent to estimate the value of tliis sort of 
proof, ihit now if this proof W('n‘ formally set 
before us, and even if it were as much expiinded 
as it would bear, it must look exceedingly 
meagre; and, to uninformed readers, it must 
appear slender as a thread, and insutli(*ient to 
sustain any weighty consi'tpuuice. Hut scholars, 
in reading the book, feel that sort ol‘ convic- 
tion of its genuineness which is experienced by 
a traveller, who has spent his life in passing 
from country to country, (‘oina r'^ing witli men of 
all nations; when this travelled person nuets 
foreigners in the stre(;ts of London, he does not 
need to look at passj)orts before he* can know 
wTiother these strangers, wlumi individually he 
has never before seen, are Swedes, or Hungarian^, 
or Armenians, or Hindoos, or West Indians; the 
commonest observer scareely hesitates on such 
(*ccasions ; but llic old traveller feels a convic- 
tion which mocks at the demand for t'ormal 
proof. 

After we have excepted a few doubtful cases, 
The genuinenoss uf classic autluu's is perceived by 
scholars, with a vividness and distinctness tliat is 
iiut dependent upon the quantity of assignable 
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evidence whicli must be adduced in reply to objeo 
tors. On this ground it may be affirmed, tliat, if 
only a single manuscript, containing certain of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, had been preserved, and even if 
no quotations from these writings were to he 
found, competent scholars (no practical conse- 
quences being inipli(‘d in the (juestiou) would 
doubt that these writings are in fact what tluw 
profess to be. Tiu^se minut(^ and indescribable 
characters of gcmiiiuaiess wliich meet the in- 
structed eye in every line of these Epistles would 
be enough, a{)art from that argument whicli 
lias bemi deiivc'd from flu- intiunal accordaiicis 
of the history and the letters, as exhibited hv 
Palev in the lloraj Puulinie. 

P)ut altliough fheexfi'rnal proof of the genuine- 
ness of anciiuit hooks might, in a large j)roportion 
of instances, lx? dispiuisisl with as supmfluous, it 
ought not to h(' disregarded ; especially as it is thr 
kind of evidi'iKx^ whicli may best be made inlcl- 
ligiide to readers. Yet even this, when adduced 
in its particulars, is not oljeii duly ajipreciated ; 
mu' is it likidy to produce its dui' impre.ssioii, 
unless it lx‘ viewed in its place among facts of 
the same class. \Y(‘ propose, therefore, without 
troubling tlie reader with dc*taiLs whiidi are to 
found, at largn\ in many well-known works, 
and whieh h(' may he supposed to have iii recnl- 
leetion — or within his reach — to direct liim le 
a tew priiK'ijial points of th<‘ conijiurison whidi 
mav be instituted between the classical and tlx? 
Siiensl writings, in relation to tln^ proof of the 
genuineness and authenticity of each kind. 

I’he Jewish and Ehristiun Scriptures may then 
lx? brought into comparison with the works of 
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tlic Greek and Homan authors, in the following 
piirticulars : — 

1. The number of manuscripts wliich passed 
down through the middle ages, in the inodes 
which have been described in the preceding 
chapters. 

About fifteen manuscripts of the history of 
Herodotus are known to criti(.*s: and of these, 
several arc not of higher antiquity than the 
middle of the tifteenth cenlury. One copy, in 
tlie French king’s library (tliere ai-e in that 
collection fiv(' or six), appears to belong to tlie 
twelfth century; there is one in tlu^ \"atican, 
and one in the Florentiin.' library, attributed to 
the tenth century: one in the library of 
Eminaiiind (\)llege, Cambridge, formerly the pro- 
perty of Archbishop Sancroft, wliiidi is Ixheved 
to be very ancient: the libraries of Oxford and 
of A'iemia contain also manuscripts of this author. 
This amount of co]>ics may Ix' takem as m<*ro 
than the average number of aucirtit manusci‘ij.>ts 
of the classic author.%; for althougli a few have 
many more, many liave fewe r. 

To mention any number as tliat of tlie existing 
ancient inanuscrijitH, either of the Hebrew or 
Greek Scriptures, would be diillcidt. It mav 
snilice to say that, on the n^vival of learning, 
co|>ics .of the Scriptures, in whole or in part, 
were found wherever any books liad Ixmui pn- 
served. In examining the catalogues of eonveii- 
tiial libraries — sueb us they were in the tittei ntli 
fcnturv, the larger proportion is usually Ibund 
to consist of the works of tln^ Fatliens or of the 
ecclesiastical writers of the middle ages; next 
in amount are the Scriptures — sometimes entire ; 
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more often tlie Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, 
or the l^salnis, separately; and last and fewest 
are the classics, of which, seldom more than 
three or four, are found in a list of one or two 
hundred volumes. The number of (Uicient manu- 
seripts of tlie Greek New Testament, or parts 
of it, which hltlierto have been examined by 
editors, is nearly live hundred. 

If in the case of a classic author, twenty manu- 
scripts, or even live, are deemed amply sutHcieiit 
(and sometimes one, as we have seen, is relied 
upon), it is evident that many liundreds are 
redundant for tlie purpos(‘s of ar^unnuit. The 
imjiorfanee of so ^reat a number of copies consi.sis 
in the am|)litud(‘ ol tlu' nn ans which are then'bv 
afforded of n'stoi in^ th(‘ tt'Xt to its pristine purity ; 
for the various readinii^s c(dhHded irom so luauv 
sources, if tlu-y do not always jilace tlui true 
readin^if beyond doubt, atlbrd an absolute security 
a;^alnst extensivi' corruptions. 

2. 'fiit' hieh untiijuity of some (‘xisting manu- 
scripts. , 

A Virt^il (alrc'ady immtioned) in the Vatican, 
claims an antiijuity as hi^h as the fourth century: 
there are a lew similar instances; but ^'(uierally 
tht‘ oxi.s(iii<; copies of tlie clas.sic.s are attributed to 
periods between the tenth and fifteenth centuries 
In this rc.speet tlu' Scriptures are by no. means 
inferior to the classics. There are extant copies 
of tlie Pentatcucli, wliich, on no Blight grouiid.^^, 
an‘ supjK)sed to have been writtep in the second, 
<»r third century: and there are copies of the 
(iosprds belonging to the third, or the fourth, and 
several of the entire New Testament, which uii- 
rpiestionabiy were made biTore the eighth. Jhd 
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the actual age of existing manuscripts is a matter 
of more curiosity than importance; since proof of 
another kind carries us with certainty some way 
beyond the date of any existing parchments. 

3. The extent of surface over which copies were 
diffused, at an early date. 

The works of tlie most celebrated of the Greek 
autliors always found a place in tlie libraries of 
opulent persons, in all parts of Greece, and in 
many of the colonies, soon after tlieir lirst publi- 
cation ; and a century or two later lb(>y were read, 
wherever the language was spoken. ‘ Hut a con- 
traction of this sphere of diifusifui look place at 
the time when the eastern empire was being driven 
in upon its centre ; and during a long jieriod these 
works were found only in the countries and islands 
within a short distance of Gonstantinople. As for 
the Latin classics, how widely soever tliev niio-ht 
have been diffused during three or four centuries, 
the incursions of the northern nations, and the 
consequent decline of learning in tin; West, wi-nt 
m ar to produce their, utter annihilation. Many 
of these auth irs were actually lost siglit of durin'r 
several centuries. 

It is a matter of unquestiom'd history that tin* 
Jews, always carrying with them their books, laid 
spread themselves throughout most countries of 
Asia, of southern Kurojie, and ot northern .Mriea, 
before the commencement of the Christian era ; 
nor is it less certain that, wherever Judaism 
existed, Christianity rapidly followed it. (Cnried 
forward by their own zeal, or driven on by piT- 
socutions, the Chrtttian teachers of tlm tlrst and 
second centuries pnssetl beyond the limits of tlie 
lioiuan empire, and founded churches among 
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nations that were scarcc'ly known to tlie masters 
of the world. Nor were the Christian Scri[)tures 
merely carried to great distances in ditlerent 
directions; — they were scattered through the mass 
of society, in every nation, to an (extent greatly 
exceeding tlu' ordinary circulation of books iu 
those ages: tlicse books were not in the hands of 
the opulent, and of the studious merely ; for tticy 
were possesstnl by innumerable individuals, who, 
w itli an ardour beyt)n(l tlie range of secular motiv(\s, 
\ allied, preserved, and reproduced them. And 
while many copies were lioarded iind hidden hv 
private piu-sons, others were the property <tf 
societies, and by continual repetition in public, the 
conti'iits of them were imprinted on the memories 
of their iiK'mlx'rs. 

The wide, and — if the expression may be used 
— the circulation of tin' Scriptures, j)res(Tved 

them, not merely iVoin (extinction, l)ut, to a gnat 
exti'iit, trom corruption also. I'hesc* books weiv 
at no time included within the s|)her(‘ of any one 
centre of power — civil or, ecclesiiistieal. They 
were secrt*t('d, and tlnw were expanded far beyond 
till' utmo.st reach of tyranny or of IVaud. 

4. Tlie iin])ortaiu‘<' attached to the books liy 
tlndr possessor. N. 

In a certain sense, the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans was (‘mho<lied in the works of their 
poi t.s; but the religions fervour of the p(N)pl(‘ had 
never linked itself with those works, us if they 
win* the depositories of (heir faith: book.s wt'rc 
tin* pos-;4'SHion of the opulent and the educate^J 
(lapses -thoy were priml by the h'W as the means 
of int< Ihs tual enjoyiiienf. Rut Judui.sm first, and 
(.’hii>li:inity not less, were religions ol' historical 
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fact: the doctrines and the laws of tlutse relij^ions 
were inferences, arising naturally from the b(‘lief 
of certain nieinorable events, and from tlic expecta- 
tion of other events, that were yet to take place; 
tlie record of the past had become at once the rule 
of duty, and the charter of hope. To tlu' dispersed 
and hated Jew his books were the solace of his 
wounded national pride : to the persecuted Christian 
his books were his title to “a better country,” and 
his support under present privations and sutlerings. 
If the canonical books are valued by the Christian 
of modern times who believes tliem to be divine, 
they were valued with a tar det peu' sense by the 
oariv (diristians, who, on tlie ground of undoubted 
miracles, received them as the word ol‘ Him who 
is omni{)(Uent. 

V(meration felt by tlie Ji'ws for tlieir sacred 
books was of a kind that is iiltogether witliout 
parallel : the revermici* of the Christians for theirs, 
if it was not more })rofound, was much more ini- 
])asKioned, and this feeling gave int«‘nsity to a 
sciitiiuent wholly unlike any with which one might 
S(‘ck to compare it: the fondness of a leaned 
Creek or Koman for his b<»oks, was but in ((un- 
partson as the delight of a child with liis toys. 

To this deep feeling towards the >aerod writings, 
in the minds of Christians, was owing, not <uily 
the concealment and the jueservation of eo|)ies in 
times of active pri>secution ; but tlio aN>idu(>us 
reproduction of them by persons of all ranks who 
found'* leisure to ocTupy themsrlvrs in a work 
V’hich tliey deemed to be so meritt^n’ous, and whieli 
they found to Ik^ so connding. 

5. Tile respect paid to tlnun by copyists ol later 
ages. 
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We have seen that, throughout the middle ages, 
tliough iiotliiiig like a widely diffused taste for 
the classic authors existed, yet at all times, there 
were, here and there, individuals by whom they 
were read and valued, and by whose agency and 
influence so inueli care was bestowed upon their 
preservation as served to insure a safe transmission 
of them to modern times. But that the Latin 
authors, at any time after the decline of the 
westi'rn empire, received the benetit of a caredul 
and eompt'tt'iit collation of copies there is little 
reason to believe. Of the Oreek authors there 
were issued lU'W ncrtisions from Alexandria, whiL 
that city continued to be tlie seat of learning; 
.and some measure of the same care was exercised 
bv the scholars of Oonstantinople ; yet even there 
the celebrated works of anthjuily suffered a great 
degree of neglect during the last four centuries of 
th(‘ eastern empire. 

But in this re>pect, as well as in those already 
inentioiu'd, tlie t(‘Xt of the Scriptures — Jewish 
and ('hristian- pos'^('s>os an incomparable advan- 
tage over that of tin* (rlassic authors. The 
scrupulosity and the .servile minuteness of the 
Jewish cojn ists in transcribing the HtAu’cw Scrip- 
tures are well known ; in a literal sense of the 
])hrase, “not a tilth* of the law Wits sliglitcd: 
not oidv — as with the 0 reeks — was the nunihcr 
of in (aicli book not<sl, !)ut the number of 

words and of letters; and tin; (central hdter of 
each book Ixing distinguished, it Ixcaim'; m a 
point of calculation, the k(T-stonc of that por- 
tion of the v(dume. Thi.s unexampliHl exactnes.s 
aff<»rd.s securit V enough for the safe tmnsrnis.sien 
(»f ♦In* text; and if tliere were any grounds for 
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the suspicion that the Rabbis, to weaken the 
evidence adduced against them by the Christians, 
wilfully corrupted some particular passages, we 
have other security, as we shall see, against llic 
consequences of such an attempt. 

The flame of true piety was, at no time, 
extinguished in tlic Christian community; nor 
can any century or half century of the middle 
ages be named, in relation to wliieh it may not be 
proved that there were individuals by whom the 
books of the New Testament were known and 
regarded with a heartfelt n'vmence and affect iefn. 
There were, besides, multitudes in tlie religious 
houses who, influenced perhaps by superstitious 
notions, thought it a work of supculative merit to 
execute a fair copy of the yeriptures, or any part 
of tliein , and all the adornments which the arts 
of the times aiK)rded, W(‘r(' lavished to express 
the veneration of the scribe for tlie subj(‘ct of his 
labotirs. 

And more than this; — the Scriptures, espe(‘iallv 
in the first eiglii centuries, underwent several 
careful and skilful revisions in tlie hands of 
learned and able men, wlio, collating all tlie 
cilpies they could procure, restored the text 
wherever, as tliey thought, iTrons liad bc'cii ad- 
mitted. The prtKligious labours of Origeii in 
restoring the text of (he Septuagint version liave 
often been 8[X)ken of The fathers of the AVesterii, 
the African, and the Asiatic (Churches — especially 
Jerome, Eusebius, and Augustine, with such 
.means as they S('verally possessc'd, did wluit tlu'y 
could to stop the progress of accidental eorniption 
in the sacred text, by instituting new eomparisons 
of existing copies. 
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6. Tlie wide local separation, or the open 
hostility of those in whose custody these books 
were preserved. 

This is a cireuinstance of the utmost signifi- 
eanee, and if it be not peculiar to the Jewish and 
(’liristian Sei iptures, yet it belongs to them in a 
di‘gre(' which places tlieir uncorrupted pres(‘i va- 
ti(ui on a basis immeasurably more extended and 
substantial than that of any other ancient 
writings. The liatiii authors were scantily dis- 
])i ist'd over tlie Koman world, and never wore 
tlwv in th(' kc(^ping of distant nations, or liostilt^ 
]»arties. The Gvevk classics liad indc(‘d, to soriu; 
extent, conu' into the hands of tlie wi^stiTii 
iKitioua, as well as of the Giaa'ks, in earlier times, 
and during tlie middle ages. And, if any weight 
<an be attaclu'd to tin* tact, sonu; of these works 
Wore also in the keeping of the Arabians: bait 
tin y wer(‘ never tht‘ subje(‘t of mutual appeal bv 
ri\al coinniunitics. 

The Hebrew iiati<*n has, alnumt througliout the 
entire period of its history, been divided, both l)y 
loeal reparation, and by rchisins. Ib'obably tlie 
Isra(‘lites ot* India, and certainly the Samaritans, 
}ia\t* l>een the ke('j)ors of the b(K)ks of Mos(‘s*-- 
ujmrt h>>n} the f/nrs, during a period that ri'a< lH s 
bevond the (iati‘ of authentic profane liistmy. 
Tl'iougliout times somewhat h'ss nuimtc* th<‘ Jew s 
liave not only l>een separat<*fl by distance, but 
<iivi<ied bv at h u-t one com[)lete schism — that on 
tlie subject of the Rabbinical traditions, ^fhich 
bar distinguished the sect of the Karaites from 
i in* mass (»f^ 1 In’ nation. 

Tile reproa<’h fJ* tlie Christian (’hurch--dts 
1 t and di visi«»ns“ “has heiui in jiart at lea^'t, 
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redeemed by the security thence arising, for tiic 
uneorrupted transmission ol‘ its records. Almost 
the earliest of the (diristian apologists avail 
themsedves of this, argument in proof of tlie 
integrity of the sacred text. Augustine especially 
urged it against those who ('inleavoured to im- 
peaeli its authority: nor was tliere ever a time 
when an iitteinpt, on any extt'iisive scale — even if 
otherwise it might, have bren practicable — to alter 
the text would not have rai.s('d an outcry in some 
quarter. From the earliest times the ctunmon 
J\ule of Faith was lield up for the purposes of 
defence or of aggression by the Fliureh, and by 
some dissentient party. Aft(‘rwards the pavtiti(vn 
of the Ciiristian eomnninity '\nU> two hostile 
bodies, of wliich l\om(‘ and Constantinople weie 
the heads, ail’orded security against any general 
eousent to eflect alt(^rat ions of the t(*xt. And in 
still later ages a few uncorrupt (sl communitic';, 
existing within the bounds of tlu; lloinish Church, 
became the guardians of the ^uen^d volunu‘. 

7. The visible cllects of these books from age 
to age. 

(hi this point also the history of the Cntk 
ahd Latin classics affords only tin* faintest sem- 
blance of that evidmiee l)y means (>t‘ wliicli the 
i‘xistcnce and influence oi' the Script urt‘s may 
be trowed from tlie earliest tinu's at‘l(u* their pub- 
lualion, througli all successive ages The (iit ck 
and lj!itin authors indicated their continued 
existence scarcely at all beyond the walls of 
schools and bubs of learning. Ihiring a full 
tlioirvand years tlie world saw them n^>t~g('\ ern- 
ments did not embody them in their laws oi 
Histitutions : - tin.' people had no ('ons< iuusea-^' 
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oi‘ them. They wore less known, and less thought 
of abroad, than were the ashes of the dead — 
than the bones, teeth, blood, tears, and tatters 
of the Greek and Ilomish martyrs. 

How different aro the facts that present thoni*- 
selves on the side of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures I The Jews — in the sight of all 
nations — have, through a well-known and un- 
eon tested . period of two thousand five huinln'd 
years, exhibited a living model of tlie venerable 
voluTn(‘ which was so long ago deliveriul to tlu in, 
and which still iIht fondly cherish. And though 
long since debarred from tlie enjoy nnnit of all 
that was spleiubhl or cheering in their institu- 
tions, and tliough rent away from their land 
as well as tlndr worship, and though too <d'ten 
blind to the moral grandeur of their law, and 
mistaken in the tneaning of their )>rophets, thev 
iiold unl)rok<'n the shell of the religious system 
wliieh is descriix cl in tlieir haiks. VNduitever in 
their reliuioii was of h-ss value — whatever served 
only to cover and piotect the vital j>artS'- what- 
ever was the most peculiar, and the IcUvSt iin- 
p)rtant, whatf'Ver niiglit have lH*eu laid asidi* 
vviflioiit damage or «‘>sentia! change, Inis heeii 
retained by thest' wanderers, while that whiili 
was precious — tlie sacred books excepted — h.H 
been lost. 

The (Jhristian Script urf‘s have inarkixl their 
path tliroiigh the field of time, not in the regions 
of religion only, or of learning, or of politics; 
but in the imtiro condition — moral, intellectual, 
and political — of the European nations. The 
history of no since tlio first puhlicaticii 

of these wiiMngs can ho intelligible apart from 
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the supposition of their existence and diffusion. 

It we look buck along the eighteen centuries 
past, we watch the progress of an influence, 
somotitnes indeed marking its presence in streams 
of blood — sometimes in tires, sometimes by the 
fall of idol temples, sometimes by the rearing of 

flees decked witli new symbols; nor can tlie 
distant and iniglily moveimuit be exj)lained 
otherwise than by knowing tluit the books we 
now hold and venerate were tluui achieving the 
overthrow of the old and obstinate evils of 
idolatry. It is needless to say that the history 
of Kurope in all subsexjuent periods has implied, 
by a thoustind forms of false ])rofession, and by 
tie* constancy of tl\e few, tlie eontiiuud existence 
of tbe Christian Sulptures. 

<S. The body of references and (j not aliens. 

The successive refenaices of tlu* (Jieek authors, 
one to another, thougli they are amply suflieient. 
in most instances, to establish tlu* antiquity of 
the works quoted, furnish a vm-y imperfeet aid 
in ascertaining the ]ntrity of the e.\i>ting text, 
or in amending it where appan iitly it is faidty. 
^ large numlK'r of refeiamees are merely 

allusive, consisting only of tlie inenlion of an 
author's name, witli sonu' vague citation of his 
Tiieaiiing. And even in those authors wlio make 
co|)i(uis and verbal (piotatioiis, sueh as Strabo, 
Piutarcb, Ilosychius, Aulus (lellius, Stidxauis, 
JIa]|;celliniis, rhotius, Suidas, and Kustuthius, a 
lax method of quotation, iu many instaiuas, 
robs such quotations of much t>f their value tor 
purposes of critieisin. And yet. •atb r eviu'v 
deduction of this kind ha.s been mad(\ the readt r 
of the ckissics feels an irresistible conviction 
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that this network of mutual or successive 
roterences could not have resulted from nia- 
ehination, contrivance, or from anything hut 
reality , it affords a proof, never to be refut( d, 
of the genuineness of the great mass of ancient 
literature. 

Hut as to the Jewish and Cliristian Scriptures, 
this kind of evidenc'e, reaching far beyond 
nier(' proof of anti([uity and genuineness, is ani|»l(‘ 
and precise enough to cstablisli the integrity of 
iK'arly the entire text of the books in (juestion. 
These writings were not simply succeeded by a 
literature of a similar cast ; but they actually 
en'ated a vast body ol‘ litiu’ature altogetluu* 
d(‘voted to tluar i‘Iucidation ; and this (‘lucidatinu 
took every imaginable form ot* occasional coin- 
imuit upon single passages — ot‘ iirgunumt uj)on 
certain topics, reipuring numenuis scaittered (pi<»- 
tations, and (d‘ complete annotation, in wliicK 
nearly the whole ot the original autlior is 
repeatid. I’rom tlie Rabbinical paraphrases, and 
and from tlie works of the (.’hristian writers of 
the first seven centuries (to come later is um 
n<-<essarv) the wlnde text of the Siuiptunis 
might liav(' been recovered if the original luul 
since perislied. 

If any one is so uninformed us to suppose tliat 
this kind of evidenct; is open to uncertainty, or 
that it admits of refutation, let him, if h(‘ has 
a< cess to an ordinary Knglish library, open* the 
volum<‘s of wriU'fs of all classes since the days 
of Rli/.alnth, find see how many allusions U) 
Slnik(\Hpeare,‘‘ and Imw many verbal quotations 
from bis j>Iays, and how many commentaries upon 
portioiis, fir upon the whole of them he (‘an find; 
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and then let him ask himself if tfmre rernains 
the possibility of doubting that thcvse dramas — 
such in the main as they now are, were in 
existence at the accession of James I. If these 
quotations and allusions were not more than a 
tifth or a tenth part of what they actually are, 
the proof would not, in lact, be less conclusive 
than it is. 

9. Early versions. 

For the purpose of establishing the antiquity, 
genuineness and integrity of the Scriptures, no 
other proof need b(‘ adduced tlian that whicli is 
atforded by the anciiuit versions now t*xtant. 
When accordant translations of \\\v same writings, 
in several unconnected languages, and in lan- 
guages wliich have long ceased to \n^ verna(‘ular, 
are in existence, every ofluu- kind of evidence 
may bo regarded as su])erHuous. 

In this respect a comparison between the elassir 
authors and the Seri{)tures ean hardy be insti- 
tuted; for scarcely anvtliing that deserves to 
1 h> called a translation of those writers — (‘X( cut« d 
at a very early period aft(T their first publicati<u!, 
is extant. But, on the other side, the liigh 
nnportanco attaehed by the »b'ws to tlu' t dd 
Testament, and by tlie early (’liristians to tlie 
New, and the earnest desire of the poor and 
unleip'ned to possess, in their own tongue, tlie 
words of eternal life, suggested the idea, and 
introduced the practici\ of making complete and 
^faitfiful translations of bi>th. 

Thus it is that, independently of the original 
text, tlio Old Te.stament exists in ('liahh e 
paraphrases or Targums; in the Soptuaglnt, 
Greek voroion; in the translations of Aijuila, of 
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Symmachus, and of Tlieodosiari , in the Syriac 
and the Latin, or Vulgate versions ; in the Arabic 
and in the Ethiopic , not to mention others of 
later date. 

The New Testament has been conveyed to 
modern times, in whole or in part, in the iV^shito 
or Syriac translation, in the Coptic, in several 
Arabic versions, in the Ethiopic, the Armenian, 
the Persian, the Gothic, and in the old Latin 

versions. 

10. Tile vernacular extinction of the languages, 
or of the idioms, in which these books were 
written. 

To w'rite Attic Greek was tlie ambition and the 
affectation of the Constantinopolitan writers of 
the third and fourth centuries; and thus also, to 
acquire a pure Latinity, was assiduously aimed at 
by writers of the inlddl(‘ ages; and, in fact, a few 
of' them so iar succccdi'd in this sort of imitation 
tliat they executed some forgeries, on a small 
s(’ale, wliich would lianlly liavc been detected, if 
tiiev had not wanted (‘.xternal proof. 

Hut IKAV the j>uri‘ Heluew — such as it liad 
be(‘ii spok<‘ii and written lH‘fbrc the Hai)yh»Iu^ll 
caj)tivitv, bad so entirely ceased to lx* vernaeulat 
(lurinj^ the n*moval of the Jews from their laiul, 
that imiii*'diat(Jy after their return the original 
Seriptuns nta-iitd to be interjirelial to the itenjile 
bv the ir lial)bis; nor is lliere any evideiua*’' that 
ill* powt‘r (»f writing the primitive languagi' was 
ath fled by these liabbis, whose cuinmentariett’are 
romj>osed in the dialect that was vernacular in 
(heir times. 

Ah to the llclleiUHtic Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, diileriag as it docs, from the style of the 
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classic authors, and oven from that of the Septua- 
gint, to which it is the most nearly allied, it very 
soon passed out of use; for the later Christian 
writers, in the Greek language, . had, in most 
instances, formed their style before the time of 
their conversion ; or at least they aimed at a 
sCle, widely differing from that of the apostles 
and evangelists. The idiom of the New Testa- 
ment, in which phra.ses or forms of speech bor- 
rowed from the surrounding languages occur 
resulted from the very peculiar education and' 
cii'cumstances of the writers, which were such as 
tn make their dialect, in many parliculars, unlike 
any other style ; and such as could not fail soon 
to become extinct. 

1 1. The nicuins of comparison with spurious 
works; or with works intended to share the 
reputation that had been actjuired liy others. 

Imitations — whether good or bad-^are useful 
in serving to set originals in a more advantageous 
lii'ht. Good imitations, calling into activity, as 
they do, all tho acumen and the utmost diligmiee 
el critics, enable them to place genuine writings 
out of the reach of .su.sjiieion. Bad imitations, by 
serving as a foil or contra.st, exhibit more saiis- 
i'actorily, the dignity, the consistency, and the 
siinplicity of what is gemuine. 

Several good imitations <d’ the .style of Cicero 
have appeared in different ages, atid they have 
called J'or so much acuteness on llie jrart of' critic-^ 
as have materially streugthemsl the evid. nc.' of 
the genuineness of his acknowledged works. In 
hke manner the celebrated epistles of I’halaris 
excited a learntHl and active eontrovm\sy, the 
cnencial result of which was not so much the 
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sotlling of the particular question in debate, as 
tlie eouceiit ration of powerful and accomplished 
minds upon the general subject of the geiiuinc*- 
ness of ancient books, by means of which other 
questionable remains of antiquity received the 
implicit sanction of ri'taining their claims, afou- 
tliey had Ixmui brought within the reach of so 
liery an onh'ul. 

]\rany bad imit«ations of classic authors liave 
btaui oifered to tlio world, and some sucli are still 
extant; and sonn'times these are appended to tlie 
author’s genuine works. No om‘ can read tlase 
spurious pi('C(\s immediately after he has made 
himself familiar with such as are genuine, with- 
out nceiving, trom the contrast, a forcible iin- 
pr('^sion of tie* truth and reality of the latter. 
'Jdie life of Ifonier, for exaTn{)I<‘, which is usually 
a])peiided to the history of Herodotus, and which 
claims his naim*, and which has something his 
manner, yet presents a contrast which few readers 
can fail to (jhs. rve. 

r/nod imitations, either of the Jewish or 
( 'hribtian Scrij)tures, have ever apjieared ; but in 
the place (d' that elaborate investigat ion which 
the existen(‘e of such prodjictions would liavc 
called forth, other motives of the strong(‘st kiiul 
liavi' prom{)ted a fulhT and more lalK)nous exami- 
nation of th<‘ Scriptures than any other vjritiiigs 
havc‘ (Uidured. 

Bad imitations of the style of the Scriptures— 
some of the Ohl Testament, and many of tlic 
\,.u* — have been attempted, and arc* still in exist- 
onec; ; and^ they are such as to afford the most 
striking illustration tliat can Ixj imagined of the 
ditfereuce it? simplicity, dignity, and consistency. 
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which one should expect to find, severally, in tho 
(reiiuiiie and the spurious. The apocryphal books 
(which however are not, most of' them, properly 
termed sptfrious) afford an advantageous eontiast 
in this way, to the genuine or canonical writings 
of the Old Testament; and as to tlie spurious 
gospels — [Kissing under the* nanu's of I’eter, Jmlas, 
^[icodiunug, Thomas, llarnabas — a very cursory 
examination of them is enougli to enhaiua% im- 
im^asurably, the eonfidenc(‘ we I'eel in the giuiuine- 
noss of the true Gospels and s. 

TIh‘ j)reservation of tlu'se latter woitliless pro- 
(l\ictlous to modern times, is an extraordinary 
fa(‘t, and it aflords ])roof of a stat(‘ of things, the 
knowledge of which is important in (juestions of 
literary antiquity — namely, that then' wer<* many 
cojnists in the ini(l<lle ag«’s who wrote', and Avent 
on writing, mechanieally, whatover eanu' in their 
AMiy, wilhout exereising any discrimination. ^io\v 
tliere is mon^ satislaetiun in knowing tliat aneii'iit 
books have come down (lirough a hliml and un- 
thinking medium of this sort, than tln re would 
be ill believing that we piKssess only such things 
as ^tlu* copyists, in the exi'ieise of an assunuMl 
censorship, deemed worthy to 1 h' handed down to 
posterity. It is far better that we should — by 
accident and ignorance, have lost some valuable 
works, mid that, hy the same means, soiiu' wortli- 
less ones have Ikh'ii preserved, than that the 
result^ of accident and ignoranee shoidd liave 
b^eu excluded by :he constant e.xercisc of a pow a r 
ot selection governed bv, \Ae know not wliat ruh' 
or influence. Nothing more pi'rnii iiuis can !><' 
hnagined than the existence, irom age to age. ot 
synod of copyists sagely didermining what 
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works should be perpetuated, and what should be 
sullered to fall into oblivion. Happily for litera- 
ture and religion, there were, in the monasteries, 
numbers of unthinking labourers, wlio, in 8ele(!t- 
ing the subject of their mindless toils, seemed to 
liavi' followed the easy rule of taking — the next 
book on the shelf ! 

I'J. Tlio strength of the inference that mav bo 
drawn tVorn the genuineness of the books to the 
credibility of their contents. 

Nothing can be more simple or certain than 
th(^ inference derived from the acknowhdef d 
antiquity and genuinemss of an liistoricMl work, 
in proof of the geiuTal credibility of the narrative 
it contains. If it be proved that (’icero's 
Orations against (atiline, and tliat Sallust's 
History of thi‘ Oatiliiie \Va;*, were written by the 
pers»)ns wllo^o names tlnw bear; or if it were 
only provtsl that tlh'Si* eonqKxsitions were extant 
ami well known as early as the age of Augustus; 
that they wma* then universally attri])iited to 
those authors, and were universally admitted to 
Ix' authentic na-ords of matters of fact; anti if 
the same facts are, with more or less explicitness, 
alluded to by the writers of the same, and of “the 
folhiwing age, tlau'e remains no rcasonabh' sup- 
{>o>iti«»n, (*xeept that of the truth of the story — in 
its jnincipal t ireinnstanees, by aid of wlyieh tlio 
<‘xistence and the uec<q)tance of these riarnitivcs, 
tli<‘<r orations, and these allusions, so near to tho 
time of llnj e()nspiraey, can be accounto<l fm*. 

In Sallust's History soim? facts may be erro- 
neously stated; or the jirineipul facts may he 
n pn sented under the colouring of prejudice. 
In th(‘ Orations of tJicero there may 1)C (or we 
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for argument sake suppose there to be) 
^.^.^crgeration, and an undue severity of censure ; 
l^ut lifter any sucli deductions have been made, or 
any others 'which reason will allow, it remains 
incontestably certain that, if these irridngs he 
neneine, the story, in the main, is true. ^ The 
sophisms of a college of sceptics, in labouring to 
show the improbability of the facts, or the sus- 
niciousness of the evidence, would not avail to 
shake our belief if we are convinced that the 
books are not spurious. 

Nor is this inference les.s direct, or less valid in 
the case above mentioned, than in any similar 
instance of more recent occiirnmce. It is as 
inevitable to believe that Catiline conspired 
a<'’“aiiist the Roman state, and tailed in the at- 
tempt, as that the descendants of James II. 
excited rebellions in Scotland, or that a Frencli 
(uaieral was for a short time king of Naples. In 
the one case, as in the others, unless the docu- 
all of them, liave been forged, tho facts 
must bo true. 

The principle upon which such an interence is 
founded, scamdy admits of an exception. Nar- 
raltves of allegtHl, but unreal I'act.s, may have 
been suddenly promulgated, and for a moment 
credited; or false narratives of events — concealed 
by place or circumstances from the public ey<*, 
may have gained temporary criMlit. Or narratives, 
true in their outline, may have betm fal.sitied in 
ali those points concerning which the publie co\d(l 
not hiirly judge; and thus the j’alse, having been 
slipped in along with the true, has |>assed, by 
oversight, upon the general faith. Hut no siu h 
suppositions meet the ctise of various publie trans- 
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actions, taking place through some length of 
tiiiK', and in different localities, and which were 
witnessed by persons of all classes, interests, and 
dispositions, and which were iincontradicted l>v 
any parties at the time, and which were particu- 
larly recorded, and incidentally alluded to, by 
several writers whose works were widely eirculat(‘d 
— generally accepted, and unanswered, in the age 
wlien thousands of persons were competent to 
iudge of their trutli. 

Xo one — to recur to th<^ exaitiple mentioiuHl 
above, is at liberty merely to say that ho with- 
holds his I'aith fnun Sallust, and from (hcero, as 
he might, on many ])oints, withhold it from 
Herod()tus, or Diodorus, or from Dlutarcln Yit 
even in that case, he oiiglit to sliow cause of 
doubt, if h(* would not lx* cliarged with t]]c 
frivolous afli,‘ctat ion of possc'ssing more sagacity 
tlian liis neigli hours pretend to. Ihit in tlir 
otlier case, while iu professing to doubt the' facts, 
he is not able to impugn (lu* anti<piity ol‘ the 
re(*ords, lu* only gives i*vidence of some want of 
coherence in his modes (»f thinking. He who 
profess<‘S not to belii'vc* the narrative, should he 
r«(juired to give an intelligihle account of “Ihe 
existence of the writings, on the supposition that 
the events never took plaee. 

W’hen historical facts which, in tlieir nature, 
an- fairly op(-n to din*ct proof, are called in 
(juosfion, it is an irksome spc'cies of trifling to 
make* a halt upon twenty indirect argiitncnts. 
while tlm rrn(re pritof — that which a dear luiiid 
fastens upon intuitively, nunuins undisposisl ot. 
In an itis esl igation that is purely historical, and 
which is -di 'imple as any that tlie page of history 
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presents, it boots notliing to say that t lie books of 
the New Testament contain doctrines which do 
not accord with our notions of the great system of 
things; or that they enjoin duties which are 
grievous and impracticabh' ; or that they favour 
despotism, or engender strifes. It avails nothing 
to say that some professors of ( ’hristianity an^ 
hypocrites, ancl tliat therefore tlie religion is not 
true. No objections of this sort W(>akeii in any 
way that tfvidenc(‘ u])on whi(*h W(‘ believe that our 
island was once possessed liy the Jvomans. Hut 
vet they have as much weight in counterpoising 
that evidence, as they have in bahnuung the proof 
of the facts that are allinmsl in tlie N(‘\v Ti sta« 
nicnt. If such obje(‘tions wi-ro ten-lbld more 
valid than soiihistry can make them, they would 
not remoV(% or alter, or impair, oiu' grain of the 
proper proof, belonging to the liistorical yiroposi- 
ii(»ii under inquiry, 

I’he question is not wliether wc admin' and 
a])prove of Christianity, or not; or wluther we 
wish to submi* our conduct to its preci'pts, and 
to abide by the liope it oilers; or inti'ud to risk 
tile hazards of it being true. The (piestion is 
in)t» whether, in our opinion, tluse bixtks havt^ 
been a blessing to the world, or the contrary ; 
hut simply this — wlietlu'r the religion was pro- 
mulgated and its documents were ext ant, and 
W( re wc^ll known throughout tlio Roman ('injure, 
in the reign of Nero. 

;rhe^' are evashuis enough, by imnins of which 
we inay remove from our vimv the inference 
which iollows from an adnvission ot‘ tlu' antiipiity 
and gcnumencss of tlie (diristian Siriptuias. 
Ihit contradiction may be cbalh nged wlieii it is 
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affirmed that, if tlie Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, of Peter, of Jolm, 
and of James, were written in the ago claimed 
for them, and were immediately difiiised through- 
out Palestine, Asia Minor, Africa, Greece, and 
Italy, then this fact carries with it inevitably 
the truth of the Christian system. 

Remote historical facts, though incapable of 
that kind of palpable proof which overrules 
contradiction, arc yet open to a kind of proof 
which no one who really understands it can 
doubt. Just on this ground stand all the main 
facts of ancient history ; — they are inevitably 
admitted as true by all into wliose minds the 
whole of the evid(*n(*e enters; and they are 
believed or douhlcnl, in every degree betwec'n 
blind faith and blind 8(M‘pticisni, by those whose 
apprehension of the facts is defective, or obscure, 
or perverted. 

When it is said that the events recorded in 
the four (ro.spt l.s arc presented to us in a fonii 
that has beiui purposely ada}>ted to exc‘rcise our 
faith, it should he addt*d, by way of illustrating 
th(‘ exact meaning of the wonls—^that the events 
recorded by Thu(!ydidt*s and Tacitus are 8Lso 
presented to \is in a form that is adapted to 
exercise our faith. Yet it would be more exactly 
proper to say — that this sort of evidence is 
adapted to give exercise to reason; for /a has 
no part in things which come within the known 
Ixjundaries of tlic system in the midst orwhi( h 
we are called to act our parts. And here it 
should bo understood that facts (inUdligihlc in 
them.selves; may, in lh(» fullest sense, be super- 
natural, and yet when they are dtUy atto.sted, in 
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confbrniity with the ordinary principles of evi- 
dence, they as much belong to the system \yiih 
which wo are every day concerned, as do tlie 
most familiar transactions of common life. 

The Scriptures do indee<l make a dt'inand upon 
our faith; but this is exclusively in relation to 
facts which belong to a world a])ove and beyond 
tliat with which we are convoisunt, and of wliich 
facts we could know nothing by any ordinary 
means of information. Our assont to miraculous 
events, when i)rop(‘rly at test (‘d, is demanded on 
the gn)und of c<unmon sense: tln^ lacts tliem- 
selvrs are as comprt'hensibh' as tlie most ordinarv 
occurrences ; and the ('vi(h*nce up(*n wliich they 
are attest(‘d irnplic's notliing beycunl the well- 
known principles ol' Iiiiman naturi‘. Jf tlien wo 
reject this evidiuiee, wv exhii)i{, not a want ot‘ 
iaith, lor tViat is not ealhd I'or ; hut a want ui* 
reason. To ()in> who alfe<-ted ti» <pu>tion the 
I’l'ceived aceount of the dealli ot’ Julius C:i'>aT', 
we sho uld not say *\vou want faith/’ but vou 
want sense.^' It is the veiy nature of a miracle 
to ajipeal to tlu' evidence of universal exjierieiice, 
in oi'(h‘r that, t/fh rfidn/s. a demand mav he* made 
upon faith, in relation to extra-mundane fuets. 



CirAPTEll XV. 

/[.IXSTU \'l'f(^NS <»F I in-; riM’( KDIXG STATrAfKNTS; — 
A MuKMN(i A I TIIK lUilTISIl Ml SKI M. 

.Vm) now, at this .sta^-o of our progress, let tlio 
rcador iiuluigt* the author to tho extiait of a 
I'lauo' of metaphor or alleg<»ry. — Imagine tlaii 
tliat we are ^tamling on the margin of a miglns- 
nver, the op[)osite shon‘ ot wha^h is seareelv 
vi>il)le ; ami as to tin* origin of this Morhl of 
water, it is far laanote ‘ami is unknown : — as to 
tin* <a‘ean into whii'li it shall at length »'ijip?v 
itselt* ami its treasure'- tliis is distant also, n-T 
<lo M'e tiiid it anywhen' laid down in our maps, 
d’he tlow of t]:i.s iiv« r is trampiil - its surt‘a((‘is 
olas>y ; hut upon t his surlace t lier** tloat samples 
and iragineiits innuim-rahhu of tlii' produets oi' 
eaeh of th(‘ e<»iintnes M-hieh it has wat(re<l in 
it.^ course here come ratts, laden with well- 
paekt d hales, and there, <‘ontusedly iningleth are 
things imu'e than <'an he counted — toni away - 
relit • - ^ha^ter( d -coated with rust — wiappeh 
around w ith weeds. Moving onward, wc see tla‘ 
>\mh‘.ls ami (lie devices of nations long ;iU'> 
extiia t, and tlie ntf-iisils ol‘ a forgotten cAili''!- 
tioji, and tlie ])roduetH of lands — thousands ot 
nuh up> the* stream; ami these entangled wi’dt 
t/iC* ''\mhoh, the dovires, the TAW tnid curieiis 
lue iuf* of some <a>uulrv next ah(»ve us. < tji 
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the bosom of this mighty river there floats 
samples of all things, and these commingled in 
all imaginable modes. 

Tliis is our duy-dream : — now for the inter- 
pretation of it. AVe have imagined ourselves 
to be stationed in any om^ of tlie saloons of 
tlie Ib'iiisli .Mus(Mim ; or tliat we are passing 
iip and down, from on(‘ of tlu-se Ijalls to another: 
and at length are coming to a n'st in the centiii 
ol' tlu' New lU'ading-rooin. ddu' countless col- 
lections of anti(put ies — ma rbles — e^)in> — gems- - 
utensils- —wcaipoiis — cost nines t lie nianiisei’i})! s — 
tile illuminations, and tin' piiutefl books — wluit 
are all these things, but so many relies of remote 
aLU's which, favoured by \urious chances, lia\e 
tioatial down to this, oiir own era, upon tlie broa<l 
MU’tjn'e of th(‘ Riv<‘r of d'iine ? 

Ilut are these tmis of t housatnls— tln^se liun- 
(ireds of thousands of individual objects, are tliey 
so manv disjointed and di^'ronneeted jiartieles r' — 
tills is far from being the faet. It is a very 
small number of tilings, in tliis vast eolleetion. 
concerning wliich an instnictiMl ('urator would 
acknowledge Ids ignoram'c, as to what it is, 
and to what ago it ladimgs, and of what couiitiy 
or peo])le it is a reli<‘. As to a thousand to one 
of all the single cont<'iits ot' the lh'iti''li Mum um, 
♦ iicli them links itself, either nearly, or re- 
motely, with th(' nine hundtasl, ninety, and iiitn-, 
of its^ iK'ighbours — right and lel’t ; or ju rliaps 
A\^th some article ' that !»n' ('xliibiti'd in tii(‘ 
opjiosite wing of the building: as lor instanee- 
Ihu’c is a coin, tlie h'gend upon which we slioul<l 
Ijiive tailed to r(‘ad, or to understand, had it 
not been tliat a (irci'k Avrit'or, «»f whose works 
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n sole nian\iscri])t lias come down to modern 
limes, incidentally mentions a fact concerning 
some obscure town of Asia Minor, and its history, 
under tlie Roman em|)<u*ors, of wliicli otlierwise 
we sliould have been ignorant. 

Let us avail ourselves of another supposition, 
remote as it may be from the fact; and it is 
this — That the author, and the reader, of this 
book, whom wo imagine to be now pacing 
together the saloons ol the Museum, are pos- 
sessed of that universality of learning, and that 
va'^tness of antiipiarian accomplishment, which 
enables the gentleman at the centre table of tin* 
Reading-room to answer all inquirers, and to 
aid and guide tliem all in carrying forward 
their various res('arch(*s. If, then, the author 
and the reachu* were; gifted in any such manner 
as this, we might then, with a sort of second 
sight, or a veritabh^ cl(iirv(>fjance, look upon the 
countless stores around us as if they were all 
falling into an appoint (sl order, or wau’e obeying 
Some natural law of mutual attraction and co- 
li(‘sion : as thus — there goes an almost illegible 
inanuseript, attaeliing itself to a e()lossal seulj)- 
ture — much as teatluu's stiek themselves on to an 
electric conduct<u' : — there are coins, arranging 
themselv('s spoiitan<a>inly, like a crown of laurel 
leaves, around tlie biows of busts: — thi‘i:e are 
weaj)ons and tragimmts of armour, edging them- 
s(‘lves on to a copy of I’olybius : — there an‘ bits 
ot a [Kdiriieiit, or the ehippings of a cofumn, 
claiming a staiuiing- place upon the Greek text 
of Rrocopius- ’ md wliy ? it is because these 
fraLrni(*nts belong to an edihee of the tinu's of 
Justinian, which h^ has described. And now, 
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as to the printed books, and the manuscripts, 
whence many of the printed books drew their 
existence, if we will give way to the ideal for 
a few moments, we shall see them floating out 
from their shelves, in this vast circus, and 
knowingly arranging themselves, in a sort of 
pyramidal form, as if to exliibit tlieir real 
relationsliip of quotation, and of reference, in 
the order of time — tlie more recent to the more 
ancient — the many to the f(‘W ; — until tlie pile — 
made up of a million of books, is surmounted 
bv the two or three tliat quote none older than 
themselves, and tliat are cpioted by all. 

What then is our inference It is this ; that 
as to the persons and tln^ (‘Vints — the doings 
and the notions — the thoughts and the ways — 
the customs and the manners — the philosophy — 
the literature — the religion — the polities — the 
civilisation of the nations of all those ages 
which are corn]irehend(‘d within th(‘ limits of 
what is called the historic* ]>eriod — these innu- 
merable matters are asMiredly known to us, at 
tiiis time; — and they have become known to us 
with this degree of ccTtainty (in the main) not 
bv the precarious and insulated testimony of a 
few writers, whose worlvs liave reached modern 
times — we know* not how; Imt very miuh 
otherjvise than thus; for it is by means <»f 
tlie inter- related, and tlie mutually attestative 
evidence of thousands of witnesses — witnesses in 
st(Uie and marble, in metallic* snbstanc*t\s, (<>ins 
and^ brass plates, in mem bra nuns rcu'ords, and 
in wTitings u])on every othe r nuitcuual, and in 
every imaginai>lo fashion; and all thc^se tilings 
are so netted together and so welded and dove- 
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tailed, and linked, and glued, and sealed, into 
a vast conglomerate, as that the combined tes- 
timony thence accruing in support of our volu- 
minous liistoric beliefs is not less solid than are 
tlie granitic ribs of a continent ; and is as various 
and as rich, as all the products of its surface — 
its faunas and its floras. 

So much for a momentary glance at tlie trea- 
sure's, the vast accumulations of the Britisli 
Musoum ; but now we might usefully take the 
SvN()]*sis in hand, and give attention to some 
ihw of the articles that are named in it. A\'hat 
w(‘ are in search of are those attestatio!\s nf 
ancioiit icrittrn (‘vidt nces, touching the ])er>\»ns, 
tlie events, the manm'rs, the religions, of ancient 
nati(jiis, wliich coni<‘ ujioii us — w(^ might say, 
by sur])ris(‘, and wliich ai'e derived from sources 
altogether ami in every smsi' imh/piuideiit, and 
unconnected, one with apotlier. 

Take with you, in ^iie liand. your Tacitus, 
Sallust, Dion t ’assius : - -and in th(‘ other hand, 
yonr Virgil, Ilmace, rfuv«'nal, and (fvid. Th(*>e 
writers — the (»ne set as lu'storians, tln^ other set 
a< poets, huiM up to our view tlie tliroue, ai^d 
its persoiiagi s, of tlu' Imperial TiiiH's— sav, of 
two ceiitiirii's, rc'ckoind back from the litV^-tinu' 
(if the last of (hem. Ihit through wliat chaniu'ls 
li.ive fhr hooks coiiK' iiite our liands? The tiditors 
of' the printed copies atsuro us that had 

come* intci their [lossrbsion, in eacli inst^incc, 
one, two, three Tuunuscribls, that luul been raked 
out of the forgotten neaps of this or that 
monastery, ,or other conservatory of tairiotis 
articles. As to the greater number of these 
manuscripts, they could not be assigned to an 
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age much beyond the niiitli century ; tlieref'ore, 
on the supposition tliat they are genuine works 
— tlie products of a time seven hundred, or a 
tliousand years earlier, what the editor had under 
his eye must luive been notliing better tliaii a 
copy — from a copy — or, perhaps, from sevt'ral 
ill succession ! Is not this line of proof some- 
what precarious ? Ought \ve to trust ourselves 
to it ? 

Advance toward the left hand, from the entrance 
liall, and by the time you have moved on a dozen 
8te])s, the volumes in your hands, if they were 
gifted with consciousm'ss, would Ix'g'in to twitch 
and to j(‘rk themselves about, as if uneasy in 
iK'ing held away from tlieir old friends, right and 
left, whom tliey re<‘ognise, pen*]u'd on the peth'S- 
tals, and fixed to tlie wtdls. When(‘e is it that 
these solid anticpiities have been brouglit hither? 
Kot troin those same lumlx'r- vaults in the monas- 
teries, or the royal libraries of Ihirupe, whence 
We liave received the afon said manuscripts ; — not 
so, but from de<;p underground from cavities — 
irom underneath pavenu iits, sixty feet or more 
lowrr than the jiresent surface: they have been 
|)Tcked up in cornfields; they ha\a‘ been situd 
from out of heaps of rubbisli ; they liave been 
taloai from the recoses oi* the houses ot a city, 
huriei^ by a volcanic eruption, many centuries 
ago. These manifold sam]>h's of an anci- iit 
civilisation have been li.>bed up from the beds 
of rivers and the bottoms of lakes; and these 
recbvcrles have been eth^eted in all tliese and 
many other modes over tlm extent ♦>f hurope. and 
of Southern and We.stern Asia, and of North 
Africa. There is no possibility therefore of calling 
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ill question this inillioii-tongued testimony , wo 
must not gainsay what is aflirmod by these tongues 
ot stone and of brass, of silver and of gold. 

And the more, in any instance, the coincidcuice 
is slender and remote, or as one might say, 
frivolous or unimportant, so miicli the surer, and 
the more to be relied upon is it, in what it does 
aiiirm : as tlius — Look to your Synopsis, page (S7, 
Compartment III.: — “A j)ig of lead, inscribed 
with the name of the Emperor Domitian, when 
lie was consul for the eighth year, a.d. 82, 
weighing I a I lbs. It was discovered in 17dl 
underground, on Ilayshaw ^loor, in tlie West 
Hiding ol‘ Yorkshire, lialf-way between an ancient 
lead-mine, north of Lately Bridge, and the 
Homan road irom Ilkh*y ((Uicnaa) to Aldhorough 
{l>-nrl\un) r d'liis j>ig had slept where lie was 
dropjied about years. 

“ A pig of lead, ins(‘ril)('d witli the name of tin* 
Kmjieror Hadrian, weigliing LH lbs.; fiaind in 
I7!Mj or at Snailbeach Farm, parisli of West- 
bury, 10 mih's south- west of Shrewsbury/’ Then 
follow some other pigs, wliose slumbers under- 
ground liave been inon* or less prolonged and 
jirotbund. • 

“A pig of l(‘ad, insrribed with the name of L. 
Aruconius \b*re-cundu<, and tlie lettei's Mi/r.vr. 
L\ i \ jirolialdy the mine of lAitwUr. Found 
near Matlork Lank, in Derbyshire.” ' 

‘ A pig of lead, inscribed CL . TH . LVT . LIl . 
LX . AH(L; found with three other pigs* and 
xa/i'* broken Iionmn pottery, at Broomers Hill, 
in tin- jKiridi o*’ Hu 1 lx trough, Sussex, January 'il, 
L'^/l, ( lo>«* to the Homan Hoad, Stone Street, 
finin I.omit.n to Chii-hfsfrr.” 
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‘‘A pig of lead, inscribed with the name of 
Britannicus, the son of the Emperor Claudius, 
found on the Mondip Hills, SonuM setshire.” 

8o much for these pigs. What is it which they 
might say, if we were to bring Them into court ? 
Something of this sort: At this time, in the 
streets of the stannary towns in Cornwall, there 
ure to be seen blocks — pigs of tin, stamped in a 
manner similar to the lettering of these pigs of 
](^ad in the British Museum. This stamping is 
eireeted for the j)urpf)se of sfaairing tlie dues of 
tlie Duchy of Cornwall, and tlu' syniljols and the 
lottiTs indicat(‘ tlu' ]>elilical tact that the Brince 
ot‘ Wales, as l)uk(^ of (Cornwall, lays a liand upon 
(‘Very pound of tin that is sirndtcd in the county ; 
and thus, too, the stamj)ing of tlu' pr()due(‘ of the 
lead-mines of .Britain giv(‘s (evidence of tlie fact 
that the Romans wtu'e not nnna'ly rc'sidcnit in 
Britain at the times but were maste r's also of the 
i>laiid, and the lords of its minmal prodiu'ts. 
Then the lettering itself finds its interpretation 
in tlu^ Roman imperial history, and tliis history 
('(•mes into our hjimls, partly as it has been iiai- 
lated bv the Roman historians above mmUinmal ; 
partly in the form of seulphires, statues, bust-, 
and bas-reliefs; and jiartly, and very c(^piously, 
in the unquestionabh' form of thi' coins of the 
same ymperors, which alone would suHie(' thr 
putting us in possession of the series of events, 
greater and smaller, through a (‘ourse of many 
centurtos. But what the reader should h(T(‘ 
in vi5iw is (his: that as our jwesent thesis is — tlu' 
safe and sure transmission t>f ancient books, bv 
the means of often-rejieatrd copyings, through 
the lapse of ages, an evidence to this effect — and 
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it is tlie most conclusive that can be imagined or 
desired, is afTorded us when, in passing through 
collections, such as those treasured in the Ilritish 
]Museuin, the Books in question are found to 
furnish a colierent, and a continuous, and an 
exact interpretation of these pali)ablo and j)on- 
derous antiquities. Yet, it is manifest that, unless 
the books were in tlie main genuine, they could 
not have supplied a!iv interpretations, such as are 
those which we find in them. 

(to on now to the historical sculptures — the 
statues, and the busts of the in)p('rial times. 
These, for the mo.st part, are susceptible of 
authentication by means of the coins of tlu‘ same 
einjxTors, wliich inav be seen — by “order’ — in 
another department (»f tin* ^fuseuin; the liku'- 
n('sses are indisputable, and tin? historic realit\' ot' 
the two samples of Roman art is thu.s far made 
good. But beyond this we may salely go. Frnni 
the Roman writers — specially lacitu.s, Suetonius, 
and Jhun (dassius — we a(*quirt' what we rust'd not 
doubt to be a true idea of the individual charaetei', 
the temperann-nt, tin? education, the public cud 
private behaviour, and the style of the sen\\s ot 
imperial persons, from Julius Cavsur, oriward, to 
the times of each of thes»* writers. YTiat tlnm i.s 
the verdict of our physiognomical instincts, when 
wr (ompare the busts or statues, for iustatue, of 
Augii.stus and of I'ibrrius, of Xiu*o, and of Trajan ^ 
We could no more take these, one for the other, 
than we could misname the portraits of PFiilip of 
Spain, or the ])nlve of Alva, put by the side' of 
fic'orge Washington, or John Howard; or mis- 
judge tlu’.se of ( )li\a'r (’romwcdl, and John Milton; 
or of Admiral lUake, and Alexander Pope. c 
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need not wait until a science of physiognomy has 
been concocted before we may risk a guess in 
writing the names under portraits of Lord 
Chatham, Dr. Johnson, and Oliver Goldsmith. 
]\[istakes, in single instances, may be made, but 
not in the long run ; and when, on the one hand, 
we take the entire series of royal portraits, 
eastern and western, from the hrst of tlie Ptolemies 
to Charlemagne, and, on the other hand, the hoolcs 
of the series of contemporary historians, we shall 
receive, from this large collation of indepeiuh'nt 
evidences, an irresistible conviction of the gcauu’al 
authenticity of the latter; and therefore we must 
cease to entertain doubts on this question of the 
secure transmission of ancient books to modern 
tillH'S. 

It would be of little avail here to cite a few 
siuirle instances of the agreement of Koman coins 
with written liistory, for such instaiu'c^s are count- 
less. The reader who would wusli to inform 
himself, in whole, or in part, on this ext(uisive 
subject, should take in hand a Medallic History 
of Imperial Koine, which, as compan'd with tlie 
medallic treasures of the Pritish iluseum, will 
give him aid in following the train of public 
events through tive or six centuries, exhibited 
and vcrifietl by the double line of testimonies — 
the metallic and the literary. Gr he may be c<ui- 
tent to take, as a sufficient sample of tliis s])i'eies 
of proof, the facts he will find brought together 
in a sjnall volume, ‘‘ Akerman on the Coins of the 
Homans relating to Ibdtniu.” 

There is another field upon which a gleaning, 
and more than a gleaning, may easilydx' made hy 
help of the Roman poets us our guides. These 
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writers — and we need name only Ovid, Horace, 
Yirgil, and Propertius — are undoubtedly believ(xl 
to have lived and flourished as the contemporaries 
of Julius Ciesar, Augustus, Tiberius* Their 
writings, as we have them now in our hands, are 
accepted as genuine, for the criticism which 
demonstrates the gcnieral integrity of the text 
(exceptions allowed for) is too erudite and careful 
to be calh'd in question. Consc(pu-ntly, these 
writings have safely traversed a period of fiibaai 
hundred years, ending with the date of the earliest 
printed (‘ditions: but this transit has been made 
by Tio otlier nii'ans than that of the copyists; and 
theredbre, it', as we shall see, a sup(‘rabundaiice 
of various and indi'pembmt evidences removes the 
possibility of our doubting the fact, then this 
ino(h‘ of transrnis>i«)n, precari<»us UvS it may seeni, 
is found to be trustworthy, and our main point 
is establislo'd — namely, that ancient books have 
indeed (‘nine down to modern times — whol(> and 
entire. laU ns look, fora nmment, to this corro- 
borative evidence — such as we lind it otfered to 
th(‘ (‘je, in passing through the salcKms of the 
Pritish Mus(’um. 

d’lu‘ Jloinan poets, w<‘re not, perhaps, tfiein- 
selves v(Ty tirm Ix'lievi rs in tlu' (fnanaii mvtliol(»gy 
— considered religiously or historically; rn^viT- 
tlielcs.s, they took it up — such a8 it had cyme into 
their hand> — and it wa.s a splendid inheritanc(‘ — 
a boundless treasury (d bright conceptions of 
superhuman power, beauty, grace; u sellenM? of 
(degant sriisuousnes^i, witli a touch of suhliniity. 
Its f*.il)b-^, i.ir nion; available for |K>etic purp(»scs 
t/iun anv syNtern of serious truths could havi^ Ixhui. 
o{x lied before the iiornan poets a broad meadow 
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land, in roaming through whicli the imitative, 
more than originative turn of the Roman mind, 
mi"ht gatlier fruits and ilowers, ripe and gay, and 
which asked only to be taken and enjoyed. So it 
is, tliercfore, that in every imaginable mode of 
lengthened poetic narrative, and of transient 
allusion, and of direct and of allusive reference, 
the gods and tlie godde.ssi's, and the demi-gods, 
and the lieroes of Greece come up upon the stage 
of the Jtoman poetry. The.se n'petitions — these* 
borrowings or plagiarisms, and tliese Ha.sliing 
glances, arc count le.ss ; — sometimes tliey are 
Idrrnal ; sometimes they .are inlbrnud : — tliey are 
bniad daylight views in some places, and in places 
innumerable they are as sparks only — visible for 
an instant. 

Now with what obj(?ets is it that thesi* mytho- 
loiiic passages are ill harmony i" —with what is it 
tlial thev correspond i" (hir answer is — With 
P ns of thousands of relics of aneitait art which, 
through channels ultogi ther independent of thosi* 
through which the books have n‘aeh(^d us, have 
come, at this time, to till, and to overiill the 
( ahinets and museums of Kurope — and thus, also, 
our Rritish Musiuim. 

Rut then this ma.s.s of ponderahlo and visible 
evidences is inter-related in a very peculiar 
manner, ^which should be borm* in mind. e 
have just now referred to the convspondener which 
connects the historic sculjitures — the statues and 
the of Roman personages, male and female, 
and the likenesses oi tlie same men and women 
which are so copiously supplied in collections 
ol the Roman imperial mintage. Rift now we 
pa.ss on to the (Uneco- Roman Saloons — the tir&t, 
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t]i<‘ second, and tlie third, as well as the basement 
room. These are filled with inythologic sculptures 
— recovered from the soil of Italy and (xreece: — • 
ilioy show us in inimitable marbles, those same 
divinities, the priindple and the subordinate, wliich 
tlie mind of Giveee had imagined, and whicdi the 
Itomaii artists adopted : these beautiful creations 
we at once recognise as the (‘clestiul j>erso)iiV with 
wliom we hav(‘ made ac(]uaintanee in the pages of 
tlie lioman jioets: tlie (ronception of superhuman 
grace and power is the very same; and tlu? 
attendant symbols are tin* same. ^Vnd now fuiaiivli 
yours(‘ll‘ wit h tlu* rccpiisite onh'r for inspecting tlu‘ 
collection of antiejut* g(*ms — ])recious (often) as to 
tlieir material — pirecious, incalculaly more sf>, bv 
means of that ex(jui>ite taste and that inimitabh* 
executive skill which liave made them what they 
are. 

Those mi(*r(»scopic sculptures, in consequi'ma* of 
the valm* of the matorial, and the costliness of 
tlie work, and from tlieir smallness, and the faeility 
ot' preservation, wen* laigerly sought after l»y the 
opulent at tlie very linn* of their production; and 
they have bo< n nio>f carefully hoard(*d iu ry 
age, hy the >am(‘ {'lass oi' p(*rsons ; and tlnw fiave 
MitfiTt^d far less injury in the* lapse <kf tinn* than 
anticjuitios ot* any other kind. Kspceinlly the 
— the indfuiled seulptures, an*, Jbi' tin* 
most part, as piuleet arnl sharp now as tln*y wi're 
f ightemi huiidn'd yeans ago. What is it, flieii, 
tiiat these greens of art hring under our fiioderu 
(.y — it is the Very .siinj{> ideal personagi s of the 

sane* mythology : and tin? symbols are tin* same, 
aed tin* ah’, and tin* gra<*{*, ainl tin* attributes of 
b autv and powiT an* tin* same; — tlien* is the 
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{janie sensuou.'siiess — there are the same amhi^mous 
adventures; — there is the saTne ])eet)‘v and the 
same art — poetry and art, admirable, indeed, liow 
much soever it may be. open to censure as to its 
moral ([uality. 

Here then we have in view tliree ind(‘])endenr, 
])Ut perfectly commrriait and )nutnalhj intvrprf’ 
f/itifr (‘videiiees— naiiu'ly, Jirsf, tiie senlpturi's; 
snumilhj, the j^^eins , and tlnai tlie books — tlie 
|)0('lj'\’. If, in ('Xaniinini^: one of th( ,s(' olassc's of 
ant i(|nit i(‘s, we iind oursidves at a lo>s in altempt- 
in;4’ to di'clplun* its symlxds or its allusions, any 
sucli dillieulty vanishos — in most instances - wlion 
\\a‘ b(‘talce ours(dv('s to anoilu-r class :"-as thus — 
tli(‘ , ocelli mxpouiuls th(> statue; or the ])oet, in a 
-inule v(‘rse, sheds In’s laaim oi“ li‘j:ht n])on both. 
Thus it is that — witli the threv at (»ur (‘oinmand — 
vNiiornv, throughout th(‘ rieli and splendid 
I’t'jjion of its rnytliolotries, stands unveiled beforti 
ns! Must we not tyrant that so many eoherenecs, 
and so many corres{>ondene('s. and so many inter- 
|•i•ctativ(‘ agreeiiKUits — countless as they are — can 
liave liad their source in nothin;^ but the realities 
<'t‘ tlie age wlumce we believe them to have de- 
sctn/rled to modern times!'' Hut if it Ix' so, tluii 
il is true that ancient bo(d;s — to wit, tlu* Homan 
]» H'ts — liave lu'cn securely sent forward — thanks 
to till' CAyndsts! — from ag<‘ to age, through all the 
int('i‘venmg years of so many centuries. 

If it were a volume that was now to in* lilhd, 
insti^'ad*of tlie few* ])agt's of this chapter, ,and if, 
instead of a morning at the Hritish Museum, an 
entiri' season wore to be diligiaitly spent there, 
we should still want space and bnsuri^ tbr sixa i- 
Iving a sainpU only of those articles wliieb might 
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properly be referred to in illustnition of our pres- 
ent argument. Instead of doing so, wc must 
move ibrward through the Elgin Saloon, only 
stopping to make this one observation — that these 
sculptures, and these bas-reliefs, and these inscrip- 
tions, would be to us, at this time, nothing better 
than a vast confusion — a mass of insoluble eiiig- 
nias, if wo did not carry with us the written re- 
mains of the Greek and Roman literature — the 
works of the historians, and tlu' poets, and tlic 
dramatists, and the orators, whicli were the crea- 
tions of that sanu‘ age (»f retiiu'd intelligence', an<l 
exepiisite taste, and artistic skill: but so it is, that 
t}u‘ written mcanorials of tliat brief period are 
found to be available for interpreting the solid 
memorials ot' thr ^anu' tiuies, and these again for 
illustrating those. It was indeod a brief peU’iod 
— it was a hlo.sx »ming and a fruit-l)(‘aring summer 
month of the world's dull inilhainial year, and 
during the long period tliat followed it — tlu‘ au- 
tumn months, and the winter — tliere were noiir 
ani(»ng the living who could either have writtrii 
these books, or who could have chiselled the-*c 
marbles, but the hooks in one manner, and the 
ncirhles in another, have se]>arately iloate<l dtlwu 
ui)on tlu' billows of time; and here we have 
tiurn, confronted under one roof — ten thousand 
wit noses, attesting the reality of ancient lu.^- 

toi V. 

I’roni tlj(' elasnie aUticjuities wo now advance, 
and ent(‘r the* Assyhi.\n fiAi.LKKiKs. Kvervhody 
knows, or may I'asily know, in what way the 
seulptures, l)i]ried so many centuries, have now 
to tiif these long apartinent.s, and how they 
lhu.s tind a resting-place under the rout ol the 
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Britisli Museum. The places whence they have 
come, and the circumstances of their disinterment, 
are (as we must suppose) known and familiar 
to the visitor in whose company we are spend- 
ing this morning in its saloons. This being so, 
and if, moreover, we may believe that he has 
become, in some degree, conversant with the 
literature of ancient Greece — especially with its 
historians — Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno])hon , 
Diodorus, and also Strab(j — be will be qualified 
to understand what we mean in speaking of that 
broad confirmation of the authenticity of ancient 
history which it receives from a glance at the 
contents of the ‘‘Assyrian Galleries/’ 

The above-named Greek writers, and these 
illustrated as they are by the contemporary litera- 
ture, give us a distinct image of Greece, and of 
its people, with their intellectuality, and their 
religion, and their taste; and this portraiture is 
quite homogeneous in itself, and, as w^e have 
already said, it is corroborated and exhibited, in 
ten thousand instances, by the scul}>tur(vs, and 
other objects found in the saloons we have just 
now visited. But now these same writers 0{>en 
up^o us also — sometimes formally, and sonu‘times 
incidentally — a prospect, eastward, far over the 
regions outstretched beyond the limits of tlie 
Greek civilisation. In those illimitable expanses 
there existed a civilisation ; but it was quite of 
another aspect ; there was govm'innent, and social 
Ofder; but those were wholly unlike the institu- 
tions of Greece. There were religions : but tin y 
breathed another spirit : they uttered lUlier voices; 
they spoke of a different national e<M>noiuy. Tie re 
was the same human nature; but it had been dt- 
o 
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Tolopod as if under conditions proper to another 
world. 

Now I will ask my companion to tell me with 
wliut sort of feeling it is, that, in passing from 
tlie monuments of Grecian life, and the remains 
ot* its arts, he enters these Ass^Tian galleries. 
Does there not take place an involiintarv impres- 
sion to this elfect — as it we were here setting foot 
upon the S(nl of anotlier world? AVe have crossed 
the threshold that divides one phase or mode of 
human existence from another mode of it; there 
are here displayed bel'ore us the indications of a 
(litferent climate, a ditterent terrestrial surface ; 
and the vegetation that covers it is of anotlier 
class, nor are the animals that roam over it the 
same; and tlie human forms, and the visages, and 
the costumes, and the attitudovS, and the occupa- 
tions, and the rites, are of amitluT mould, lii 
these gallei’ies we are surrounded with the sym- 
bols and the app^uidages of a sombre and remorse- 
less ihspotism. (jre<‘ee had itvS warriors and its 
heroes, and its many orders of mind, and eacli 
freely (leveloj)ed ; hut /ore tlie one master of pros- 
trate milli«»ns of men is the solitary being: all 
things folhov, or precede, or revolve around him: 
tlu re is om* will, and it carried its purposes uu- 
elns'ked, alik(.‘ b}' reason or luimanity. 

}I(Te tlien an? tlie immuim'nts of a world, 
su.-h as tliat outlying and distant eastern world 
u ie reof w<' tind scatt< r<-d notices in the extant 
iriiiains of the Greek Jit<‘rature. These notices 
rv(* as the int^-rpretation, so far as they go, 
of tin pninierous nunains. I’he historians, the 
oraioi'H, tho poets, llourishing und(?r a refined 
ri\ ilisut ion, look oVe-r their inclosurcs, and they 
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sketch, at points, the far-off barbaric civilisation 
of Asia, and wc recognise, in the urilten memo- 
rials of that ruder social life, the features and 
characteristics of its sculptured memorials — as 
they are now in view. 

These coincidences are, we say, an evidence at 
large of the authenticity of that portion of 
ancient history which might seem to stand most 
ill need of corroboration. It is a broad witness- 
ing to the truth. We miglit, however, descend 
to th(‘ particulars, and then miglit verify this 
])roof in very many of its details; but we must 
go on, and only lix attention, for a moment, 
upon a single lino of these eontinnatory coin- 
cidences; and it is one which carries with it a 
1 Horn e n to us in 1 er on ce. 

There is one body of extant writings whieli 
is not only of much earlier date than tlie (Irci k 
literature — earlier even than its traditi^ais, but 
which sprung uj) within the circle of the Asiatic 
world; it is not Grecian — it possi'sses not the 
same merits, the same graces, or merits of a 
kindred order; it has its own. Asiati(‘ it is; 
and yet it was so much insulated, ainl it was 
so decisively national, that the report it makrs 
of the surrounding swial economies, is, in a great 
(kgree, an independent report; it looks (»n, as 
from ar distance. Wo may eJtpect, tluTi'fore, to 
find in the Hebrew literatun^ — in its historians, 
poets,, and prophets — a refeciion of Asiatic life, 
rather than a naiive or home-madi‘ oxliihitiun 
ol it; and such is the fact. The monster des- 
potisms that had their seats by tlie^sid(‘ of tlu' 
ligrisand the Euphrates, apj)ear like' phantom- 
of destructive jiowcr, as seen troin the heights 
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of Palestine, wliat we affirm is this ; that 

the idea we obtain in perusing tlie Hebrew 
literature, of the Asiatic military despotisms, and 
of their horrific superstitions, is conspicuously 
realisLs^I — it is lield out to our view with a vivid 
tbree and distinctness, as we walk up and down, 
gaxing in awe u})on these monstrous sculptures. 
The Hebrew writers denounce these destroyers 
of the nations ; and now let us confess that they 
liave pictured tlieni truly ; they have not calum- 
niated those remorseless tyrants — even the mt ii 
ot‘ tliese colossal busts and tliese bas-i-(‘lit'fs, when 
tlu'y recount their (b eds of blood, their spoliations, 
and flieir oj)pressions. 

Desides and bt-yond this -which we have 
calb'd a bread eonfirmation of anei(>nt Ijistnrv, 
and wliieh arises s[)ontaneously from the asp* ct 
of tbise Assyrian antiquities — it is well known, 
and we are su)»])o>!nir our companion to he aware 
of the fact, tbat, since the disinterment of th(‘se 
Assyrian seul{)tures, great progress has ])oen 
nuhle in tlie work of decijduTing the inseri])tions 
wliieh ajipear ii))on many of thetii. At this time 
it may sately l)e atii lined that these records, 
in^^eiaiiahle as they were thought to b(‘, liave 
spoken out tlu lr meaning. It is true also tliat 
ihe-o utt<‘ran(‘es frmn a long unknown world 
liav<* fallen in with the testimony of written 
history — (In^eian and llildieal, and that in rela- 
tion, especially, to the latter, many highly sig- 
iiifbant e()ineidenoeB have presented themselves, 
rewaidiiig the patient intelligence of those who 
na\e lahoun-d on tliis field. Put to this subject 
we >lia!l have eweasion to return ill a following 
chapter. 
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The marvels of the Egyptian galleries might 
lead us away even into yet another world ; but 
we have already touched upon the subject 
(pp. 138, ami following) y and therefore hasten 
forward, making a momentary stop at one object 
only, namely, the celebrated ‘‘ Rosetta stone,’" 
thus described in the Synopsis : — 

“ The Rosetta stone, containing tliree inscrip- 
tions of the same Import, namely, one in hieio- 
glyphics, anotlier in a written (diaracter, calhsl 
demotic or enchorial, and a tliird in the GrcM k 
language. Tlu‘se inscriptiotis record the services 
which rtolemy tin* Fifth had rendered his country, 
and were engraved by order of tlie Synod of 
Pih'sts, wlien they wer(‘ ass(unbled at Memphis 
fur the purpose' of investing him with the royal 
piM'roeative. It is tlu* key to the de'ciphm'nn'nt 
nf the hieroglypliical and demotic, characters of 
l‘lgvpt. This stone was found near Rosetta, and 
li appears to have' beeui placeal in a tenn^ile 
de^dicated to A turn by tlie monarch Xee'hao, ed' 
the twenty-sixth dynasty : it is of basalt.” 

The indu.stry and the sagacity of a sueees''ic»n 
of learned men have so lar availed (gix'atly l>y 
aid of the threefold inscriptions of the' liosetta 
stone) as that the histe)ry of Egypt, up to a 
very remote age, has rccove'red, and has 

been carried to its place*, Si) as to sym‘hi'uni''C 
with that of the surroumling nations. lAary 
such conquest, or, as we may call it, inre)ad upon 
tlie (tuvk regions of bygone' ages, give's a fiui lu r 
contidence to our bi'lief in the general trust- 
worthiness of ancient written liisiory. The' am ie*nt, 
historians were indeed sometimes hiisintbrnuMl. 
or perhaps negligent in putting togt'tlu'r 'heir 
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materials; nevertheless, on the whole, they have 
acquitted themselves as honest and intelligent 
witncs^ses. 

In ascending the north-west staircase, we must 
not tail to notice several framed and glazed 
specimens of h^gyptian writing, which enliven 
the walls. These manuscripts are on the Egyptian 
papyrus, the texture of the material in si'veral 
instances being quite discernible. These sliould 
be looked at as furnishing the best possible illus- 
tration ot the statements already made in general 
tc'rins (Chapter Y.) What we have there .sj)okeii 
of may here be (not liandled indeed, but) seen. 

It will now be tinu' to bring our visit to the 
iluseum to a close, lest we should be allured by 
its multifarious trmsures — the memorials of ail 
ages, to wander too far from our proptu* subj»H*t. 
Yet a glance must be had at the manuscripts 
that are exposed to view in cases in the saloons 
on the eastern side of tin? Museum. These manu- 
scripts, to some of whicli we must her(‘after 
makt‘ a n-ferenco, bring under the eye all thoo* 
varieties of material, of decoration, and of cliar- 
acter as to ttu' writing, which alnaidy have bt cii 
briefly mentioned. Among them we may iind 
samples of tlie writf'r’s art, and of tlie art of tlie 
wiitor’s brother — the (h‘coratur, ins seen in the 
illumiiKitions ; soim‘ of them ixrv in the highest 
degreti .sumptuous and mag'niiicent ; others an^ 
inon* busi ness- lik<' : — a few that have held ^tle ir 
integrity as books through sixteen hundred years, 
and many during a thousand years. The sumimi.s 
and t he winters — times of war and devastation - 
times of peace* : — years of narrow risks from 
spoliation, conflagration, barbarian recklessness ; 
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and centuries, perhaps, when throughout noiseless 
days and nights not a breath, not a hand, moved 
the dust that was always coming to its long 
rest upon the cover ! 8o it has been that a 
sate transmission of the inestimable records of 
mind has had place, notwithstanding the mis- 
chances, the storms, the violences, the ignorance, 
and the neglects, of so many years. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

VACVS RELATING TO THE CONSERVATJON, AND LATE 
RECOVERY, OF SOME ANCIENT MAM'SCRIl’lS. 

Some of tlie most ancient, and the most valuable 
of the manuscripts wliich at present enrich tlie 
British Museum, have been very lately acquired, 
being the product of tlio researches of learned 
travellers in Egypt, and in the islands of the 
yKginan 8ea, and the countries bordering upon it. 
These researches and these journeys have been 
undertaken expressly for tlie [>ur[)Ose, and with 
the hope of discovering, and of bringing away, 
Si)me of those literary treasures which were known, 
or Indieved, to lie neglecte<l, arul almost forgotten, 
in the now dilapidated monasteries of Egypt and 
(ireece. This hope has, to some extent, been 
rrali/ed, and these labours rewarded; as we may 
now briefly mention. • 

The desolate region which stretches away far to 
the west on the parallel of the Delta of the Xilc, 
bears tlie marks ot having been, at some^reinoto 
period, and to a great extent, covered with water. 
"I'he remaius of this dried-up sea still appear, as 
small lakes, filling the cavities among the ragged 
bills that skirt the desert toward the valley of the 
Nib . l/pon the margins of these lakes is found 
the Xatron, which may be called natural salt-soap, 
and whence, also, large (juantitios of pure nitre 
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are obtained. These lakes have received their 
designation from this natural product. 

The district, Nitria, is frequently mentioned 
bv ancient authors ; as by Strabo (Book xvii.) and 
by Pliny (Book xxxi. 46), and again by the 
Church Avriters of the fourth and following cen- 
turies ; especially by those of them who speak of 
the monastic institutions of their own times. 
Around these dreary waters the monks of that 
time established themselves in great numbers; — 
so many, indeed, tliat the (anpcnor Valeiis, think- 
ing that he could find a more us<4ul employment 
for tliem than that of reciting the Jtsalter. enlisted 
as many as live thousand of them in liis legions. 
Ibit here, notwithstanding disturbances of thi.i 
kind, these recluses continued to tind a. refuge 
fi’oni the wx)rld, and its tcunptations — or so they 
tlioaght; and hero, by the aid of grants from some 
of the better-mindc'd of the (‘nqK'rors, or of opulent 
and religious persons, many ladigious houses were 
constructed; some of them being of ample dimen- 
sions, and so built as io be capable of resisting tlie 
attacks of the marauders <d‘ the des('rt ; and as 
their precincts included .spacious gardens, they 
niiglil:, for lengths of tiim*, support the frugal life 
of their inmates, even if besieged. 

As to these establishments,* we tind incidt iital 
notices of them sufficient to assure us that, in 
some, if not in all of them, the copying of books 
aifor/led occupation to a clasN of tluir inmates; 
and tlitlt this was the fact, we now have evidence 
in the results of the resean* lies above referred to. 
In some instances there lias been tuiuiigli of <‘ou- 

* I have latelv brought fnrwiird soiuc frt^ ts >r tliis kui-l. r. lat- 
uig to Htj abbot of a Nitrirtn monai;;erv. Ks^ay'^, ac. ; Nii.i s. 
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tinuous life in a decaying monastery, even thougli 
the building may seem to be little better than a 
huge ruin, to maintain the ‘‘ Copying- room ’’ in 
some activity. In others, where a score of monks, 
or even fewer, have slumbered away their term of 
years, they have yet retained a vague traditionary 
belief in the value of the manuscripts which they 
knew to lie, in heaps, in some cell or vault, never 
visited, by themselves. In some eases the books, 
which had been huddled away from tlie library in 
a moment of danger, when an enemy was uiuli r 
the walls, have remained — safe and forgot t(Mi, in 
their conc(‘abiU‘nt — ptudiaps lor centuries. Thus 
it has been that — lyv the intellectinil activity of 
one ag<\ by the slumbering or the inert industrv 
of the next period, and at length, by the utter 
inindlessnt‘ss of centuries — tlie precious products 
of' the ancient world have been conserved for our 
use in this age. May we not well notice and 
admire tliat providential ifiterposition which, in 
tliesc varying and pnrariouH modes, has made 
us the inheritors of the wealth of the remot-.st 
times ! 

Among those iiKKiern travellers wlio have* prose- 
cuted these researclies, one of the most eminent is 
tlu? learned Tischendortf, whose lub«)urs in the 
ti(dd of Jbblical criticism have bcH’omo known t(» 
all readers in that lin(‘. This accomplwhed tia- 
v» Her directisl his attention especially to the 
monaHterif‘s of the Natron I>akes. He visited 
tliem by joining himself to a caravan proVat^din*? 
Irom (’airo to the Italian settlement, (uestcllo 
i ibara. — “ Shortly after daybreak,*' he says, “ wc 
saw in tlie distance upon tlie left, in the middle ot 
the DesiTt, a lofty stijuie wall, and still further on, 
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a second. These were two of the Coptic monas- 
teries. Presently afterwards one of the salt lakes 
glittered in the distance, with its obscure reddisli 
blue waters, and a flock of ilamingoes sprung out 
of its reeds. Upon the right was the Castello 
Cibara ; in the background the low Libyan hills 
formed a dark-red border to tlit‘ whole scene. 
About nine in the morning we r('a(‘hed our desti- 
nation, and I found in the mi<lst of the Desert a 
hospitable hearth.’^ What follows, although not 
clos^^lv related to our immediate subject, is not 
v(uy remotely connected with it; and a few 
s('ntences further may be cited. 

“In the afternoon W(' made an excursion to the 
fields and lakes of nitre. What a singular scene ! 
In the midst of this sandy wastts where uniformity 
is rarely interrupted by grass or shru])s, tliere are 
extensive districts where nitre springs from the 
earth like crystallised fruits. (Jne thinks he sn s 
a wild, overgrown with moss, weeds, and shrubs, 
thickly covered wi'h hoar frost. And to imagine 
tins winter scene beneath the fervid heat of an 
Kgyptian sun, will give .some idea ot the strange- 
ncNs of its aspect. 

“Tlie exivStence of this nitre upon the sandy 
surface is caused by the evaporation of the lakes. 

. . . The nitre lakes themselves, six in numbiT, 
••situated inra spacious vftlley, between two ri)ws of 
low sandhills, presented a pleasing contrast, in 
their ^ark blue and nxl colours, to the dull hues 
ot the sand. . , • There are four Co])tie monas- 
teries at the distance of a few leagiu\s apart. 
Ruins and monasteries, and heaps of cubbish, I 
observed scattered in great numWrH tUrougboiu 
the district. I was told that there were formerly 
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about three hundred Coptic monasteries in this 
desert. . . . Both externally and internally, 
these monasteries closely resemble one another. 
Sometimes square, at others in the form of a 
parallelogram, they are inclosed by walls tolerably 
high, and usually about one hundred feet long. 
Ih’om their centre a few palms frequently peer 
forth, for every monastery has a small garden 
within its circuit, and is also furnished with a 
tower, slightly elevat(Kl above tlic walls, and 
containing a small bell. . . . Within the walls 
are seen nothing but old and dilapidated ruins, 
amongst which the monks find a habitation. The 
towm* I have just described is insulated from the 
body of the monastery, and approachable only bv 
iiu'ans of a drawbridge supported on chains, otfer- 
ing thus an asylum against enemies, who iiniy 
have mastered tin) monast(*ry. This tower coiii- 
inands the entrance. The interior consi.sts of a 
chapel, a well, a mill, an ovcm, and a store-room, 
all re(piin fl in tlie event of a long siege, and the 
apart nuait as>igm'd to the library. . . . Here 

and tlieia', in the mural structure of the entrances 
to the eells and (‘hap(dri< s, we obtain a glinips<'nt’ 
the fragment of a marble pillar, or of a frieze, or 
Hf>nie similar (h/eoration. Thus lias tin* .sordid 
pre>ent lurii l)uilt out of the splendour and 
grandeur ot‘ the past/’ 

The scat ten rl fragmentary remains of tlie arclii- 
tectura! magnifieenc(‘ of a remote age may pro- 
perlv be rc^gunh^fl as so many attestations ol those 
incidental noticc,s of these same eiitablishnieiits 
which occur in the wTiters of that age ; and thus 
it is lliat the literary evidence, touching the 
decaying and almost forgotten ancient niamiscriplii 
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that have been dragged forth from their conc(^al- 
ments, is found to consist well with the visible 
history of the structure wherein they have been so 
long conserved. 

The learned traveller from whose journal the 
above citations have been made, had been antici- 
pated in his search for manuscripts by several 
Kuropcan scholars; and therefore it was little that 
he found available for his imnudiate purpose — 
the collation of manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ineiit. What we are just now concerned witli are 
tliuse characteristics of Oriental stagnation and 
niotionless decay, and of monastic i)ersi.stence, 
which have been the very mcaiKS of ensuring an 
undisturbed custexly of lil(*rary treasures through 
the stormy passage of many centuries. The 
deen pit inniates of these ruins cherisli the tradi- 
tions of a more stirring time, and they are aided 
in doing so by the pictures of the saints and 
founders of those times. Some of tlu*se pictures 
are manifestly of great antiquity, and they have 
been conservi^l, with reverential regard, by (\aeh 
successive series of abbots and monks. Thus siiys 
Tischeudurtf : — 

“TIic chief pictorial representations, in all the 
four monasteries (those visited by him], were 
those of St. Macarius, and St. (ieorgo. In the 
third, whifh bears the name of tlie Syrian, or the 
\ irgin of the Syrians, St. Ephraim (Kphrem 
whose volumii ous writings are extant) is 
held in high honour. A lainarind-tree was there 
shown me, which had miracuhmsly sprouted fortli 
Irom the stafl of St. Ephraim, who, iipuii entering 
the chapel, had stuck it into the ground outside. 
In the second, St. Ambeschun was represent e<l as 
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the patron. In tlie fourth, besides St. Geor<^^', 
8t. Theodore was represented on horseback, with 
the vanquished dragon beneath his feet.’* 

In speaking of the main object of his jouruev, 
the author says : — 

“ T1h‘ special locality set apart for the library 
(ill tliese buildings) is tlie tower chamber, which 
is accessible only by means of the drawbridge. 
Xo spot in tlie monastery could be safer from the 
visits of the fratmnity than this. Here are seen 
(I speak cd’ the tirst monastery) the manuscri])ts 
heaped indiscriminately together. Trying on the 
ground, or tlirown into large baskets, beneath 
masses ot‘ dust, art' found innumerable fragments 
of old, torn, and tiestroyed maniis(‘ripts. I saw 
nothing (irec k; all was either Coptic, or Arabic ; 
and in the third monastery I found some Syriac, 
togi'tlier with a (‘ouple of h'aves of Ktliiopiij. The 
majority of the MSS. an^ liturgical, tliough many 
are Hihlieab f rom the fourth monastery (pre- 
S('iitly to be nn nt ignit'd) the Englisli have ix'centlv 
aequiri'd an important collection of several hun- 
dnsl manuseripts for the Ilritish Mu.seum, and 
that at a very small cost. The other monasteries 
contain ('ortainly nothing of mucli consequence; 
yet much might be found to reward the labour of 
the search. The monks themselves understand 
t xtrermdy little alK)iit the matter. Not one 
among them, probably, is acquainted with Coptic, 
ami they rnendy road mechanically the lessons of 
tln ir ritual. I'ho Arabic of the olden MSS. but 
l‘< vv can reail. Indeed, it is n<»t easy to say what 
tho^p rmonks know beyond the routine of their 
ordinary church .st'i-vice. Still their cxce.ssivc 
su.*^]*ieioa renders it oxtreim'ly difficult to induce 
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them to produce their manuscripts, in spite of the 
extreme penury whicii surrounds them, l^ossibly 
they are controlled by the mandate of their 
patnarch. For my own part, 1 made a most 
lucky discovery of a multitude of Coptic parch- 
ment sheets of the sixth and sevcntli centuries, 
already half destroyed, and com]:)letely buried 
beneath a mass of dust. These were given to mo 
without hesitation; but 1 paid for the discovery 
bv severe pains in the tliroat, produced by tlie 
dust I had raised in tlic excessive lu'at. . . . 
The monks (taught at length to think much of tln^ 
value of their literary tn\asures) are too much 
accustomed to the visits and to the gold of the 
English.” 

Among these English ” wlnc^e visits and 
whose gold have spoiled the gootl monks of the 
Egyptian desert, one of the most noted is the 
Ilun. Hubert (hirzon, jun., whose entertaining 
v<dume, published about ten years iig(*, has 
bn/uglit his amusing adventures to tlie knowledge 
of most people who r(‘ad at all. iSot wit list aiuiing 
the notoriety of this <listinguislied traveller’s dis- 
coveries and his successes in the desm-t, it would 
be ah omisBion of what is very pertinent to our 
argunuuit, not to eit(' a few jiaragraplis tVom liis 
accounts t)f his ** \Tsits to Monasteries in the 
Levant.’* 


Preserved — a contradietion, as it may seem — 
by tho \Try moans of the lu'gleet and ignorain'c, 
the stupidity and the recklessness, of those in 
wliose custodV they have hetui — the most valuabh» 
nianuscripts have often luvn converted to the 
meanest juirposes, A learned traveller fnentioiuHl 
hy Mr. Ciirzon, in inquiring f<>r mamistTipts, was 
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told that there were none in the monastery, but 
when he entered the choir to be present at the 
service, he saw a double row of long-bearded holy 
fathers, shouting the Kyrie eleison, and each of 
tliem standing, to save his bare legs from the 
damp of the marble floor, upon a great folio 
volume, which hud been removed from the 
conventual library, and applied to purposes of 
practical utility in the way here mentioned. 
Tliese volumes, some of them highly valuable, 
this traveller was allowed to carry away with 
him, in exchange for some footstools or hassocks, 
which he prescaitcd to the monks. 

^Ir. (Uirzon visited the Levant in 1833, and the 
following years : his description of the monas- 
teries near the Natron Lakes differs little from 
that of the traveller alr(*july cited; but he was 
fortunate in his researches, not merely as a hrst 
comer, but as more amply provided with the 
ineaiivS of ])ureluise, and also perhaps better skille I 
in tlie .sort of (]i[)lomaey whicli the busine.ss in 
hand re(piired. 3 lie (’optic manuscript.s which 
he lV)und in one of these monasteries W(*re most of 
them lying on the floor, but some were in niches 
in the stone wall ; all except three were on paper. 
(Jne on parchment was a superb manuscript (»f 
the Gospels, with commentaries by the early 
fathers of the Ghiircli ; two others were doing 
duty as coverings to a couple of large ojx*ii ])Ots 
or jars, which had coiitaine<I prestuwes, long since 
evaporated. “ 1 was allowcMl to purchase these 
vellum Uianuscripts, as they were considered to 
be useless by the monks; principally, I believe, 
biM^ause there were no more preserves in tlu* jars. 
(Jii the floor was a fine (.Joptic and Arabic diction* 
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ary. wliich the monks would not then sell ; but 
some years afterwards their reluctance was over- 
come by a more lib(u-iil offer. 11(3 prevailed, bv 
aid of a tempting bottle, to get access to a long- 
I'orgotten cellar or vault, crammed witli manu- 
scripts in all wstages of decay, but from wliicli some 
were rescued and brought away. 

The description given by tin's traveller, first ot' 
the desert, and then of the contrast pri'sented by 
the interior of one of tliese monasteries, will 
enable us to understand the at t nut ions of this 
secluded mode of life to many who had retired to 
it from the troubles of the open world. To men 
of sedentary and literary habits, es])ecially. it 
would be jieculiarly attractive; and tlusi^ would 
find their hajipiness throuuli tlu* round of long 
V(‘ars, in the oecupatiou of eo|)ying hooks. IMr. 
CuiYon thus ])resents to us the contrast above 
mentioned. lie says: — 

To those who are not I'amiliar witli the aspi^'t 
of such a region as thi.s, it may h(‘ well to explain 
that a desi*r:, sueh as that which now surroundetl 
me, resembles more than anything cls(‘, a du^ty 
turnpike road in England, on a hot summer'^ 
day, extended interniinahly, both as to length and 
breadth. A country of low rounded hills, tin* 
surface of which is composrd entirely of gravt 1, 
dust, aiuU .stones, will give a good idea of tin* 
geiM'ral aspect of a de.'^ert. Yi t, althougli ]>arehed 
and dreary in the extreme iVom llnar va''tn('ss and 
'Openness, there is soimdhing grand and sublime 
in the silence and loneliness of tlux^ burning 
plains; and the wandering tvilx^s of lledouiiis 
who inhabit them are seldom eontent 1o la niain 
long in the narrow inclosed contiiu's of cultivated 
V 
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land. There is always a fresh breeze in the 
desert, except when the terrible hot wind blows ; 
and the air is more elastic and pure than where 
vegetation produces exhalations, which, in all hot 
climates, are more or less heavy and deleterious. 
The air of the desert is always healthy, and no 
race of men enjoy a greater exemption from weak - 
ness, sickness, and disease, than the children of 
the desert, who pass their lives in wandering to 
and fro, in search of the scanty herbage on which 
their flocks are fed, far from the cares and trou- 
bles of busy cities, and free from the oppression 
which grinds down the half-starved cultivators 
of the fertile soil of Egypt. 

‘‘ WHiilst from my elevated position, I looked 
out on my left, upon the mighty desert, on my 
right how dilfereiit was the scene ! There, bel(»w 
my feet, lay the convent garden, in all the fresh 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation. Tufts upon 
tufts, of waving palms overshadowed the immense 
succulent leaves of the banana, which in their 
turn rose out of tliiokets of the pomegranate, rich 
with its bright green leaves and its blossoms of 
that beautilul and vivid red which is excelled by 
few even of tlie most brilliant flowers of thb'East. 
These were contrasted with the deep dark green 
of the caroub or locust-tree; and the yellow 
apples of th(* lotus vied with the clustei^ of green 
limes with their sweet white flowers which luxu- 
riated in a climate too hot and sultry for the 
golden fruit of the orange, which is not 16 be met 
witli in ihe valh'V of (he Nile. Flowers and fair 
'oranelies exhaling rich perfume, and bearing 
ireihness in their very aspc/ct, became more beau- 
tiful l’:*fjm their contrast to tlie dreary arid plains 
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outside the convent walls, and this great difference 
was owing solely to there being a well of water in 
this spot, from which a horse or mule was con- 
stantly employed to draw the fertilising streams 
which nourished the teeming vegetation of this 
monastic garden/’ 

If w^e carry this picture back to those times 
when these Nitrian monasteries were entire in 
their structure, and were complete in all things 
proper to a well-appointed religious establishment 
— will'll iinjierial favour, and the patronage of tlie 
wealthy were at the command of tlie community 
— we may be inclined to think that the conventual 
life might seem enviable to many in those times, 
who wxTo beating about in the storms of the opm 
world. No doubt this trampiil ( xistence had its 
charms, even tor such as relinquished much when 
they buried themselves in a monastery. How 
attractive must it have been to those wdio lost 
nothing in making tlie exchange, and to wdiora 
the vow of poverty brought with it, in fact, an 
exemption from w’ant, turmoil, labour, misery ! 
It was thus that these establishments kept their 
cells ever full, and their refectory halls always 
furnisTTed w’ith giu‘8ts. 

The lively writer from whom we have cited the 
passages just above, appears to have received his 
idea of the founders of the.se religious houses 
from the ab.surd legendary literature of a later 
time. If he liad only taken tlie pains to acquaint 
himself with tlie extant waitings of some of thi'si* 
good men, he might perhaps have come to think 
of them more \vorthilv. and then he wamld have 
ahridg'cd a little the ridiiaile he heaps nfion tlu iu. 
As lor instance, — the (Ireat iSuiut of the I'.gyptiau 
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monks — St. Marcanus, concerning whom, and Ins 
austerities, there is abundance of childish absur- 
dity in the Lausiac Memoirs,’^ and in other 
]>(>()ks of that class, is, on sidFicient evidence, 
believed to be the author of Homilies and 
Treatises which indicate a sincere and sober- 
minded piety, far remote from the exti-avagane(‘ 
and the foolisli ostentation with which his later 
biographers have encumbered his better fanu'. 

It is pertinent to eur ])r('siMit argument to sav, 
that the existence, in the Iburth and following 
CM nturi('s, of works so substantially good as an' 
those ot' this Marcarius, and others, is* indicative 
(d a far higher condition of the (’hristian com- 
munity, in those times, than we should imagine 
iti looking into thc' nioukish literature of later 
ages. In truth, it was tlu; substantial nu'riis of 
many of the ('arly C'hristian writers that gave an 
impuNe to tlu' zeal and assiduity of the eopyisi^. 
AVe have evidence of this in tlu‘ frecjuent occur- 
r<‘nce of tli<‘ works of the piincipal writers of the 
fourth century, among the now m'glected heaps of 
the hgvptian, and otlu'r monasterii's. 

l^h'um t)io same writer — Air. Curzon, \ve' muy 
cite a description of an Abyssinian cojn’ing ap- 
]»aratus, and library, and the wril(*rs tlu're 
em[)loyi*d — illu.strativi‘, as it is, of what has been 
atlirmed in th(‘ j)r(*ceding chapters, 

d'he library, or consistory, of some Abyssinian 
monks was their refectory also: — 

‘‘f)n Tiiv remarking the number of books which 
J saw around me, the monks si*emed proud ot 
their collection, and tohl nn* that there were not 
many such libraric's as this in their country, 
d here were perhaps nearly fifty volumes; and as 
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the entire literature of Abyssinia does not include 
more than double that number of works, I could 
easily imagine that what 1 saw around me formed 
a very considerable accumulation of manuscripts, 
considering the barbarous state of the country 
from which they came. Tlie disposition of tlw 
manuscripts in tills library was very original . . 

The room was about twenty-six feed long, twenty 
wide, and twelve high; tlie roof was formed »>f 
the trunks of palm-trees, across which recnls W(‘re 
laid, which supported the mass of earth and 
plaster, of which the teri'ace-roof was coiupostsl. 
The interior of the walls was plastiuasl white wii ii 
lime; the wiiuhjws, at a good Inught from t'he 
ground, W(*r(^ unglazed, but were deftnidcd witli 
bars of iron- wood, or some other liard wood ; the 
door opened into the garden, and its lock, wliich 
was of wood also, was <»f that ])o(‘uliar construct inii 
which lias been usimI in Kgyjit iVom time iin- 
rneiiiorial. A wooilen slu^lf was (‘arriid in tic; 
Egyptian style round the walls, at the heiglit of 
the top of the door; and on this shelf stood sundry 
platters, bottles, and dishes for the use of the 
community. Underiu-atli the >h('lf various luug 
wtmd^'^i pegs projected from the wall; lluw were 
eacli about a foot and a half long, aiul on them 
hung the Abyssinian manuscripts, of widt h this 
curious libi’avy was (Uitirely cvunjjosed. 

“The books of Alyvssinia are b«iund in tlie 
usual way, sometimes in red leatlier, and soni - 
times hi wooden boards, which are occasionally 
elaborately carved in rude and coarse' devices: 
they are then inclosc'tl in a ease, tiid nj) witli 
leather thongs; to this cast' is attaelivd a strap 
for the convenience of carrying the volume over 
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the shoulders, and by these straps the books were 
hung to the wooden pegs, three or four on a peg, 
or more if the books were small : their usual size 
was that of a small, very thick quarto/’ 

The labour required to write an Abyssinian 
book, it is said, is ‘‘immense, and sometimes many 
years are consumed in the preparation of a single 
volume. They are almost all written upon skins ; 
the only one not written upon vellum that I have 
met witli is in my possession , it is on chan a 
bombyciiia. The ink wliieh they use is composed 
ot gum, lamp-black, and water. It is jet black, 
and keeps its colour for ever. Indeed, in this 
n'spect, all oriental inks are infinitely superior 
to ours, and they have the additional advantage 
of not being corrosive or injurious either to the 
pen or paper. Their pen is the reed commonly 
used in the Kast, only the nib is made sharper 
than that wliich is nsjuired to write the Arulne 
character. The ink-liorn is usually the small end 
of a cow’s horn, wliieli is stuck into tht‘ ground 
the feet of the scribe . . . seated upon the 
grr)und, the sfjuare piece of thick greasy vellum 
is held upon the knee, or on the palm of tln^ left 
hand. The Abyssinian alphabet consists or(‘ig]it 
times twenty-six letters, two hundnd and eight 
characters in all ; and these are each written 
distinctly and separately, like the lexers of a 
European printe<l lK>ok. They have no cursive 
writing; cjich l<*tt<‘r i.s tlnu'clbre painted, as it 
were, with the reed-pen, and as the scribe 'iinishes 
eaeh, he n.sually makes a liorrible face, and givc'> 
a triuinjihant flourish with his |Hni. Thus he 
gooH on letter by h‘tter, and Ixdbre he g«*ts to 
tne end of' the first line he is probably in a per- 
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spiration, from his nervous apprehension of the 
importance of his undertaking. One page is a 
good day ^8 work ; and w’hen he has done it, he 
generally, if he is not too stiff, follows the custom 
of all little Arab boys, and swings his head or his 
body from side to side, keeping time in a sort of 
nasal recitative, without the help of whicli it 
would seem that few can read even a chapter of 
the Koran, although they may know it by heart.’’ 

The habitudes of Eastern nations undergo so 
little change in the lapse of ages that, probably, 
these descriptions of things as they are now, 
would differ little from a similarly graphic account 
of the same operations, dated a thousand years 
back. Where the arts of life remain in their 
rude state, all those operations which depend upon 
them continue nearly the same. We may infer 
this from the identity of many implements and 
tools, such as are now seen in 3luseums, with 
those at present in use in the same countries ; and 
the same inference is warranted by what we meet 
with in tho illuminations of ancient manuscripts, 
which often exhibit the usages and methods of 
cominon life ; just as we see those of China dis- 
pldVe^ in the decorations of its potteries, and its 
screens. 

“The paint-brush used by the illuminators of 
Egypt is made by chewing the end of a reed till 
it is reduced to filaments, and then nibbling it 
into a projxjr form the paint-brushes of the 
aucient'Egyptians were made in the satne way; 
and excellent .brooms for common purposes are 
made at Cairo by beating the thick end of a palm- 
branch till the fibres are separatiKl fron>the pith ; 
the part above which is not liealon, Incoming the 
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liandle of the broom. The Abyssinian liavin^ 
nibbled and (diewed his reed till he thinks it will 
do, ])rocecds to 1111 up the spaces between the inl>ed 
outlines with his colours; . . the colours are 
mixed up with the yolk of an egg, and the 
Tiunierous mistakes and slips of the brush are cor- 
rtH'ted by a wipe 1‘rom a wet lingcu* or thuml), 
whieli is. generally kept ready in tlie artist’s 
mouth during the operation ; and it is lucky il'lie 
d()('s not give it a i)ite in the agony of com|)osi- 
tion wlien, with an unsteady hand, the eye of 
M)me famous saint is snu'ared all oviu' the nose bv 
an unfortunate swiU've of tlu^ nibbled reed.” 

These deseri[»t ions of th(‘ oritaital literary craft, 
mav perha])S fail to bring In'tore us what might 
liave been wit massed in tlie copying-room of a 
( n't'rjc monastory a thousand yt'ars ago; but as to 
tin' technical part of the operation it was injt even 
tlu'U in a much higdier state of ellicien(*y. For it 
appears that copies executt'd in what, to Kuropeans, 
sej’ms the rudest manner — as to a})paratus, and 
implements, ainl a(*c(>mmodalion — an' often of 
g-reat boaufv -the patient skill ami adroiliu'ss 
the scribe ainl artist, wlio is n('V(*r hurri»*d in his 
work, making up for the dehciiuices of Tiis 
a[>j>oin1 nu'uts. 

Mr. (hir/ou’s explorations in tliese Xilrian 
lie >na''terie.s, idthough not tlie first that-had bisai 
mado hr Kuropeaii travellers and scholars, laid 
tie- eileet of ((rawing tlie attention of learne(l 
peisoiis afiv-sh towards them; and the n'^ult has 
b<'en to tiring: to light very many literary Innisun's 
\v hl4 h otherwise must soon iiave fallen int^> a slate 
ot irr(S'<>v*, 'table decay. Of tlu'St? restored tn'a- 
sun », u very remarkabh*. example has just now 
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come before the world ; and the reader may 
inspect it, if ho has the opportunity to take in 
hand a sumptuous quarto, entitled, “ Ilemains of 
a very ancient Recension of the Four Gospels in 
Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe ; discovered, 
edited, and translated by William Cureton, D.l)., 
&c., 1858/^ 

The account which the learned editor gives of 
this volume agrees well with that idea of the 
course of things in tlie ^dtrian inonasteric’S wliieli 
has been bnmght before us in Mr. (Jurzon^s de- 
scriptions of what he found tliere. F'rom liis 
Pnd'ace wc learn that — 

‘^The manuscript fnun wliicli tlie text of tlie 
Fragments of tlie Gos|)el.s (•outained in this voliuiu? 
lias been jirinted, was one of those ohtaiiK'd in tlu'. 
vear 1S42, by Arehdi acon Tat tain, from the 
8vrian m<»nastery, deduaited to St. Mary l)(‘ipara, 
blether of (iod, in tlie valley of the Natron laki s. 
It consisted of portions of thret* aiadent copies, 
bound together to Ibrm a volume of tlie i'our 
Gospels, wuth a few baives in a more rewnt hand, 
ad(h‘d to make u{) the defnamicies.’^ 

A note added to the last h-af of the volume is 
su’cTiTis is commonly found at the end of >nnilar 
manuscripts. In it the copyist dedicat(‘s his labour 
to the glory of tlu' Holy 1’rinity, ami commends 
himself t© the ])rayers ol* those who may read it — 
these rendered etlicacious through the prayers of 
“th(‘ Mother of God, and of all the saints con- 
tinually.” This note l>ears date in the yt ar Ih^fh 
of the. Gnx'k reckoning, whi<‘h corn^sptauls with 
the year 1221 a.d. The h'af upon wliieh tliis 
note occurs, and which contains some vtu'se s td St. 
Luke’s Gospel, is a palimpsest vellum, which 
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was formerly a part of a manuscript of the sixth 
or seventh century, and originally contained a 
portion of the first chapter of St. Luke, in 
Syriac.'^ 

On the first leaf of the same volume, there is a 
note in a more ancient hand ; to this effect : — 
This book belonged to the monk Ilabibai, who 
presented it to the holy convent of the Church of 
Deipara, belonging to the Syrians in the Desert of 
Scete. May God, abounding in mercies and com- 
passion, for the sake of whose glorious name he 
set apart and gave this spiritual treasure, forgive 
l)is sins, and j^anloii his deficiencies, and number 
liim among His own elect in the day of tlie 
resurrection of his friends, through the prayers of 
all the circle of the saints! Anum, Arnen. — Son 
of the living God, at the hour of Thy judgment, 
Sparc the sinner who wrote this!^’ 

The way in which this volume 'vvtis put together 
is cliaracteristic of the tinu'S in which it was done, 
and of that union of religious feeling and of 
literary’ ("not hewllcssness but) inobservance, which 
attach to the monastic mode of life after it has 
subsided intr> its inert and mindless condition. 
Dr. Cureton says that “the volumes confainiiTgTIie 
fragments that are now published, were taken, as 
it would appear, almost hv hazard, without any 
other consideration than tliat of their* being of 
the same size, and then arranged so os to form a 
(iunpleto copy of the Four Gos]>els. There were 
sev* ral other volumes in the Nitrian Library made 
up in this manner. The |}orHOU who arranged 
them seems to have had no idea of selecting the 
scattered parts of the same original volume, wliicli 
had ialten to pieces, but merely to have taken the 
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first leaves wliich came to his hand, which would 
serve to complete a copy of the Gospels, and then 
to have bound them together. In this way it 
came to pass, that parts of three or four manu- 
scripts were found mixed up with three or four 
others, written at different times, and by different 
scribes; and sometimes, indeed, not even of the 
same exact size, apparently without regard to any 
other circumstance than merely to render the 
context perfect.’' 

So far as could be done, this intermixture of 
leaves has been remedied, by bringing the corres- 
ponding portions of the same copy again into 
their original juxtaposition, so as to constitute 
continuous copies of several different manuscripts. 
AVithin the one volume, such as it had been ob- 
taijied from the Nitrian monastery, there were 
included some leaves of thick vellum, apparently 
transcribed in the sixth or seventh eeiitury, and 
written in a very large, bold hand, with divisions 
of sections — some of very thin and white vellum, 
in a large hand, in two columns, similar to the 
former ; but apparently ratlnu* older ; and some in 
a d iffere nt style and of other dates. 

iTrTCureton expresses his belief (as to jxirtions 
at least) of what has thus Imm recovered, that 
they were transcribed in or about the middle of 
the fifth century ; and that they represent a text 
— especially so far as concerns the recovered ])or- 
tioiis of the Gospel of St. Matthew — which has 
been unknown to European scholars ; and is, 
therefore,* “of the highest importance for the 
critical arrangement of the text of tlie Gospels. ’ 

The U 83 to be made of this ancient copy is not 
a subject properly belonging to this volume ; but 
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it will 1)0 well that the reader should bring into 
his own view the highly siguilieant facts that are, 
as we may say, linked together in an instance of 
this sort. fa‘t us then recount them: and we 
may do so with the inoro satisfaction, inasmuch as 
tlu'V are now so reccmtly made public; and be- 
cause, also, the instance, tiiken in all its cireuni- 
stani‘es, may stand as lairly re})resentative of very 
many of those which constitute the evidence 
addneil>le in proof of the same transmission of 
ancii'iit l.)o(iks to nuxh'rii times. 

'file ('hureli writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries make iVe([uent relV rences to tin' monastic 
establishnu'iits of the Scetic ih'sert.* In tliese 
religion*' hou-o, well-oi’dered and amply furnished 
as tln'V Were in those times, the business of copy- 
ing l)nnks was a ]nanci])al oeeupation of such of 
the n a luses as ere inclined by tlndr habits and 
ta.ste> to pursue it. Hunv are notices of these 
e^taldishineiits Iroin time to time, down to the 
^lalnunetan era; when, altliongh some of the 
monasteries were di^lnantled or pluinh'nal, mere 
(»f lliem were treat<Ml indulgently, or even reven n« 
tiallv, l»y the Arabian c<jn<pi(*rors. S(?yeral Sara- 
cenic wntirs mention tin* Xitrian monastt^'iTO’ in 
a st\le of oriental f'licomiuin. With varying 
ioitums, the ju'im ipal of (hem — that esj)ecially »)f 
St. Mary lleipara — maintained their existence, 
and wcni, at tinu's, <'Veu in a nourishing condition, 
during what are calh-d the Dark -Vges. (ircat 
additions vve»*e made to the librari(‘s. and jVirticii- 
laily ill the class of Syri.ac and Animuic books, 
whieh had been brought from similar estahlisli- 

" 1 11- *3 .'uc, .lcrnin«, Hiifinus, 

i. ijn.i t, a ; fOi'i iijrat'fttallN . 
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iiients in ^lesopotamia and the remoter East. 
Incidental notices in evidence of the continuance, 
and, to some extent, of what we may call thc^ 
vitality, of four or five of these Nitrian religious 
houses, may be collected from the writers, in 
succession, who refer to Egypt, and to its eccle- 
siastical affairs — down to modern times — or, as we 
should say, to the revival of learning in Europe. 
An Arabian author of the lifteentli centuiy 
atlirms tluit the monasteries, formerly a hundred 
in number, were, in his tinu‘, seven only, but 
he specifies that of St. Macarius, and speaks «'f 
it as a tine building, though il.s occupants were 
few. 

From about tliis time, therefon* — namely, from 
the flft(‘eiith eentury, and until our own tinus — 
tliese ancient structures, with their (hislug inhabit- 
ants, the mindless guardians of whatever tlu^y 
might contain — have remained as se])ulehres, snl)- 
jocted to no other invasions or spoliations than 
those of Time. The dust of one year has setth^l 
down npon the dust of preceding vt ars, in these 
oveii-liko vault.s, through the tran([uil lapse of 
fouranituries. Some peculiar eireumstjuietvs have 
ooiITntutt'd to ensure the prc'servatioii of the 
maiiuscri])t8 hoanhsl in these tombs, and thex' 
oui^ht to be kept in view. Among tlu'se are, //r.s7, 
the slumbering ignorance of the monks, togetln'r 
with the unknowing superstition with which tliey 
» guard ^their libraries: along with this is the 
jealousy of the; monks toward tluar abbots; the 
orethren always suspecting their suptriors of an 
intention to purloin, and to make a (‘ommeree 
with, the books which were held to be* riie propt rty 
of the community. Again, there is to be noticed 
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a usage of the copyists, and of the owners of 
costly munuvscripts — namely, that of subjoining a 
note to tlie last page of a book, imprecating curses 
upon any one who should dare, at any distant 
time, to dispose of, or to alienate the book for his 
})rivate advantage. Not the least effective of 
these conservative circumstances has been this — 
that, in some instances, the entire contents of a 
monastic library have — in some moment of danger, 
while an enemy was thundering at the gate — lx‘en 
huddled into a cellar or a vault, and tliere covered 
with rubbish — safe for a hundred years or more. 
It was just in this condition that a large portion 
of the manuscripts which are now carefully pre- 
served in the British Museum, was discovercHl by 
tliose who have lately succeeded in bringing them 
off. 

In the lapse of tliese last four centuries, the 
monasteries of tlie Egyptian des(*rt have frequently 
bciTi visited by European travellers and men of 
learning. Among these was Robert Huntington, 
afterwards bishop of Raph<K‘, whose collection of 
Oriental manuscripts has found its home in the 
Bodleian Library : this visit was in the year 167<S 
or lb7b. The celebrated Joseph Simon Asseman, 
in the year 1715, who had been preceded by 
his cousin bilias, examined these collections and 
brought away, to enrich tlie Vatican; a small 
numl)er of books — Arabic, Coptic, and Syriac. 
About the same time the Jesuit Claude Sicard 
visit(‘d those of the monasteries that were still 
inliabiled, and found the books packed in clicsts, 
covere/l with dust, and in a neglect (xl condition; 
tlo y were .stowed away in the tower or keep (above 
ii:^*fitioncd). 
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In illustration of what we have said concerning 
the persistence of the monks in refusing to part 
with their books, we may cite the evidence of a 
traveller — the Sieur Granger, who visited the 
Natron monasteries in the year 1130. He says, 
that the buildings at that time were falling into 
decay, and the dust destroying the books and 
manuscripts, of wliich tlie monks made no use 
whatever. Their own patritirch had represented 
to them that the sum which the books would 
produce would be suHicicnt to enable them to 
restore their churches and to rebuild their cells: 
but they declared they would rather be buried in 
the ruins. Lord Prudhoe visited the monasteric‘S 
in 1828. After much dithculty he got access to a 
chamber in which was a tra])-(h)or, through which 
he “descended, candle in liaiid, to examine the 
manuscripts, where books and parts of books, and 
scattered leaves, in Coptic, Ethiopic, Syriac, and 
Arabic, were lying in a mass on which,’' he says, 
“ I stood, ... To appearance it seemed as if, 
on some sudden emergency, the wliole library had 
been tlirown for security do\^ui tliis trap-door, and 
that they had remained undisturbed in their dust 
anfriic^lect for some centuries.”* 

In this manner it is that we feel our way from 
century to century, keeping an eye all the way 
upon thoiiO remains of a distant time, th(' safe 
tiansmission of which is our immediate theme. 
In this transit wo are now reacliing tlie shore of 
the tinres we live in. Those fragments of the 
Gospels which already we have mentioned, and 

• An /KTonnt in full of tl- ' r»'Pi>ar<'hefl in N(». 

< tlie Quarterly Review I sir>), aiui afu-rwards in the 

lU:Yiow. 
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many otlier highly important manuscripts, which 
are now in the ]3ritish Museum, were obtained 
at different times by Dr. 4 attain (Archdeacon of 
Dedford), who twice visited Kgypt expressly 
for this purjmse. In one of these monasteries, 
in a vault, the manuscripts and fragments of 
books covered the floor, eiglit inches deep, wh(‘rc 
they had laid, apjiarently many years. As many 
as 317 books, entire or in part, were tlnui pur- 
chased, and tliey safely reached their destination : 
most of them are on v(?llum ; some on jiajier — 
all in Syriac, Aramaic, or Coptic ; and tlu'sc, 
with those before obtained. madt‘ 3()t) volumes 
of manuscripts. Some of those volumes (‘ontain 
two, three, or four di.stinct works writt<‘n at 
(litfereiit p(‘ri<)ds, but hound uj) togr‘ther : — alto- 
gether perhaps containing not tV*wer than a 
thousand manuscripts — derivt^d from Mi'Sf)pota- 
mia, Syria, and Mgypt, and belonging to diilhrcnt 
times, from the titth to the thirteiaith (‘eutur\'. 
In fact, it now appears that a few of tliein are of 
a much higher antiquity than the fifth century. 

In the couvsii of tim«‘, as the Mahometan in- 
flueiict' extended itself throughout the K ast, a nd 
became more and mon» exclusive and intoTcTant, 
the Christian naduses of Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Arabia gradually retired, or were driven west- 
ward, bringing with them, when they could do so, 
their IxrokH. I'hus it was that the monasteries 
of tlie Kgy[)lian desf‘rt lH‘came stored with tie sc 
maiiuHcripts in flie languages of the JOast, and 
( Specially of Syria and Arabia. 

The separate l>ookH of the i Md and New T( sta- 
ments, or* fragim nts of them, abound in these 
r'COV*'red stores. Liturgies, and laves of the 
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Saints, the spurious Gospels also, and the works 
of the early Christian writers, together with the 
canons of Councils, are also largely present 
among them ; and altogether, many additions 
to religious literature, and some few to classic 
literature, have hence accru(‘d. Among these 
recoveries, in the department of Christian litera- 
ture, wo should name , the tliree Kpistles of St. 
Ignatius — believed to bo the only genuine episth .s 
of tliis father. Fragn^ents also of what are 
termed the Festal Epistles of St. Athanasius, in 
Svriac, have been Ibiind in the same manner ; 
and the circumstances attaching to tins one 
instance, as narrated by the learned editor, are 
so characteristic of the times and places wliich 
we have now in view, that tlnw may proptu'ly 
be reported in this plai'c ; the nore so bc(‘ause 
the publications in which these accounts first 
appeared, are of a kind rarely coming under 
the eye of general readers. 

It was the custom of the patrian'lis — and thtis 
of Athanasius, during the forty years of his 
otlicial lift) — to address a circular- let ter eaeh year 
to his clergy, informing them of the day in 
whicii idle Easter solemnitit\s were to be observed. 
Kothing more than some fragments of tlieso 
Epistles, in the Greek original, liad reached 
modern times. Ihit it is now a Syriac vei^ioii 
of many of them that has come to light. 

The treasures of Syriac literature obtaimnl by 
Dr. TattUm, in Egj'pt, as we have already men- 
tioned, were deposited in the iiritish Museum : 
it was a vast mass — a chaos of manuscripts and 
fragments ; there were volumes and , parts of 
volumes, and single sheets, and torn fragments 
a 
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of slieets, large and small. This mass of com- 
mingled materials was consigned to the care of 
Dr. f’lireton, as belonging to his department ; 
and it became his duty to examine, and to report 
concerning the whole — a task which seemed to 
dety human skill and industry. This labour, 
which at first appeared to need no addition, was, 
howt'ver, afterwards doubled by the arrival of 
another mass, almost (‘(jual to the lirst ; for tlif‘ 
fact liad transpired tliat the monks, wlio received 
payiiuait as for their entire library, had coiitriv(*d 
to hold back a large portion of tlie whole ; wliich, 
however, was afterwards obtained by means of a 
further j)ayment. 

A labori(»us adjustment of tliese mattudals — 
jKirt to part — resubt'd in bringing to light sev('ral 
Syria(; versions of treatises ot‘ which the titles 
Were known, but of which the Greek originals 
liave been lost. Among thest‘, and claiming to bti 
noti(‘ed, are some ot’ tlie writings of Kusebius, th,. 
e('clesiastical liistorian ; and with them the* Tluo- 
j>haiiia, or “ .Maiiilestat ion of Ghrist,” of wliich an 
knglish translation has been published, by the 
late Jtr. Lee. The manusmipl of this Syriac 
work .appears, by dates attached to it, to^TtTT not 
h\>s tlian hftcen hundred years old, and in tact 
to }iav(* hren wi’itten a tew ytars (ml}” later 
than tin? time of the publication of the original 
t Tea t is**. 

A curious circuin.stance conma ted with one ot 
t!ies(* ancient, rnanu.scripts is im‘ntioned‘*by Ih. 
Giin ton. To one of (he leave.s of this manuscript 

mid wav in the volume, lluTc is attaidied a noti* 
to thi.s i'ilijt : ** Lchold, my hrethnm, if it sin add 
i apn- n that the eml of this ancient hook should 
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be torn off and lost, together with the writer's 
subscription and termination, it was written at 
the end of it thus : viz., that this book was written 
at Orrhoa, a city of Meso|)otnmia (Kdessa), by the 
liands of a man named Jacob, in tlie year seven 
liundred and twenty-three, in the month Tishrin 
the latter it was complet(‘d ; and agreeably to 
what was written there, 1 liave written also here, 
without addition, and which 1 wrote in tlie year 
one thousand and three hundred and ninety-eight 
of the era of the Greeks.'’ 

These dat(*s, according to our era, (‘orrespond 
with the years A.d. 411, for the time of the 
transcription of the volume, and a.d. l()8b fir 
tliat of the note. What this writer antiei}>at(Hl ns 
])robable did actually take j)lace; for tlie end of 
the sheet containing the original note of the 
copyist liad been torn off and lost ; how small 
th(‘n appeared the probability tliat tlie actual 
fragment should liave (‘scaped so many risks of 
utter (lest ru«‘t ion, and that it should be recovend. 
Vet so it was! In the nrass ot’ fragments which 
Were afterwards obtaiiu'd, and brought to Kngland, 
there were several bundles, promiscuously made 
up, and consi.sting of separate leaves vv ]>aiis of 
h'aves, whi(‘h were in fact th(‘ gatlu'rings and 
swicpings from tlu* floor, after the principal 
volumes hf\d been taken up. 

‘Ghie by one," says I)r. Cureton, 1 untitnl the 
» l>uudl(‘s^( there were ab<»ul. twenty) and diligditly 
and eagerly examined tlunr contents. As 1 
opened the fourtli 1 was delighttd at n^eognising 
twt) pii (H*s belonging to one of the leavi s of this 
lU('cious luHik; in the next I found a t*hird : and 
now, H'ader, if thou hast any love lor the r(‘eords 
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of antiquity ; if tliou foelost any kindred enthu- 
siasm in such pursuits as these ; if thou hast ever 
known the satisfactiim of having a dim expecta- 
tion gradually brightened into reality, and an 
anxious research rewarded with success, — thin;^s 
that but rarely happen to us in this world of dis- 
appointment — I leave it to thine own imagination 
to paint tlie sensations wliich I experienced at 
that moment, wlien the loosing of the cord oftlu* 
seventh biindh^ disriosod to my sight a small frag- 
ment of beautiful vellum, in a well-known hand, 
upon wliich I read tlie following words.” . . . 

4'hese words were those oi‘ the original copyiNt, 
which had been copi(‘d as above mentioned, and 
attached to anotiier part of the volume, and which 
fixcnl its date tn the time above stated. This note 
had itself torn, y(‘t enough of it remaiin^d 

entin* to V(‘rify the tacts that havi' Ixaui repoUtd. 
The hrst S('nten(*‘ of this note is ‘written in red, 
the second in yellow, and tlie third in black. 
l)r. Cure-ton thus ]>resenfs to view the series of 
faets connected with this mannsci Ipt ; and the 
statement of them, wliich we abridge, is quit(» pt-r- 
tinent to our present purjiose. It was wr^hji in 
the country which was th(‘ l>irth-plac(‘ of Abra- 
ham, the J'atlier of the Faithful, and the (ity 
whose king was the first sovereign who einhiic ed 
f Tristianity ; it was written in the \\nir of our 
Lord 411. It wa.s subsequently transported to the 
valley of the Aseeties, in Egypt, probably in a.d. 
i^dl, ami pres(*nted to tlu? monastery of St. Mary 
Deipara, fn a.d, 1080, some person with caretal 
foiasight, hearing lest the memorial of the tran- 
scription of 80 valuable a book should lx> lost, took 
the precaution to copy it into the body ol the 
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volume. At what time in the la))se of centuries 
this fear was realised is not known ; but when the 
volume came to li^ht in 1839, this luid taken 
place ; and in that year it was transferred from 
the solitude of the African desc'rt to London. 
Three velars latcT two irairmeiits of it Ibllowcd it 
to Kurland; and in 1847, otlun- portions were 
found and restored to tlunr ])laces in it ; and tin ii 
also the transcriber’s own notification of the date 
of his labours wen^ found in a luaq) of fratrnionts, 
and was attached to the half whence' it had beiai 
torn. Throu;^h so many chama's, and in traversintr 
countries of .Vsia, Africa, and Kur* »])(', it has held 
it.s wav thnnii^h a ptoaod of oin* tlousand four 
lunnlred and thirty-six yt'urs. Ib re tlien is an 
instance in point, I'stablishinir tlie i\uA. of tlie 
sate transmission of ancient books to modern 

tinn ,s. 

( hher instances, not less strikiuir tlnni this, are 
re])orted in the pamphlet whonce wi' liavt' deidved 
the one hero broun:ht forward. tie >o is 

tliat of a palimpsest, upon which was discovnvd 
the traces of a vc'ry ancient (H.py of the Iliad ^ 
le^iide beneath a Syriac vi'rsioii of an obscure 
autlnu’? 

The Mibscriptions of tlie monastic copyists are 
characteristic t)f the tiuie>. and of the feelintr^ 
of the men to whost' a>>iduity wi' are indebted 
for whatever w*' possess of aj^juaintance ^^iill 
» anti([uity. The following may be cited as an 
instancf', and it is one amone^ many of a similar 
kind : — 

“ This lx>ok belonj^.s to Daniel, a secular ]>n s- 
byter and visitor of tlie provinci' of A^nida, wl\o 
gave diligence and procured it for the benelit of 
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himself and of those who, possessed with the same 
object of love of divine instruction, may a})proach 
it, and desire to profit their lives by the truth that 
is in it. But the poor Simeon, presbyter and a 
recluse, who is in tlie holy convent of my Lord 
Simeon of ( artamin, transcribed it. ^lay ev(‘rv 
one theretbn', wiio asks lor it, that lie may read in 
it, or write from it, for tlie sake of the love of ( rod, 
})ray tor him who ^ave dilit^(‘ne(' and obtained it, 
and for (lie scribe, that he may tind imu’ey in tlu^ 
day of judirment, like the thief who was on tlu' 
ritriit hand (of the i*ross), throutrh the of 

all tiu' saints, and nioro [)art ieulaidv of tin* holv 
and trloi'ious and perp^'toal \d’rjj:in, tlu' Mntlier ot 
God, .Mary. A men, and Anion, and Aiik'il” 

Amaher (d’ thos(* subsoript ions mids tlius : — 
\V'lio'^f)ovor n nioveth this voluiiu^ tVinn this 
same nnaitioned eonvont, may the anLr‘‘r of tin* 
Lord overtake him, in this world, and in tlie next, 
to all eternity. Amen.” 

4 lo se impreeat ions were not impotent (brin^; 
for tln v took i^-j'eat hold of the minds ami roii- 
seielice.s (d th«.»se who had tlu^ eustcMly of tia; 
liti'rary tr<'a.siires of <*aeh monastery; and tlie 
instaiiee.s are tVe<|uont in wliieh a reli;^'inus (wo 
siiould not call it a superstitious) tear, a\aih(l to 
t‘ounterl>alanee tin* sordi<l motive to whieii eel- 
b‘etors of MSS. made their app<‘al. ’‘Shall we 
either blame or eontemn the luedy brethren who 
professed their readiness to be' burled under tla' 
ruin.s of their inonasterit's rather tlian viohde tlieir 
( auiseienct's by accept in;^ ^old for tluor books 
4'hese scruples — if such a word should be' usid in 
this instaru'c — have at leiii^th |>iveii way, and 
Europe^ — or the learned throughout it- - will turn 
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to good account the spoils that have been thus 
obtained. 

Just above (p. 244), we have brought forward 
an instance in whic'li we ar(‘ able, with certainty, 
to track our path from the Printing Press of tliis 
very year, in following upward the liistory of a 
Jklaiiuscript to the remote age of the copyist by 
v'lioni it was exccut(‘d. Anotlu*r instance, varying 
from this in its circumstances, has just now madt^ 
its loiig-d(‘sir('d a])j)earance. What we refer to is 
Cardinal Mai’s (‘dition — in five (puirto volumes — 
of the celi4.)rat(‘d Vatican Manuscript of the t Jld 
and New Testament (tlie former is, of course, tlu/ 
(ire(‘k of the S(*j)tuagint). It lias long Wvn 
known tliat the Vatican Lilu'arv containiMl a 
manuscript of high antiijuity, and great value; 
but which was g»-uard(‘d with so much jealousy 
that a glimpse ot it — oi\ at nio>t, a brii t examina- 
tion of a few places in it, was tlu' utmost favour 
that could be olitaiiKMl from the ]»a])al authorities. 
Several Piblictil scholars had visit td Pome for the 
exju’oss purpose of inspecting, or examining, these 
prc'cious remains ; Init with little success. ( )ne of 
the last of these — Dr. Tregelles — thus describes 
it : — 

“This ^IS. is on vtTV thin vellum; the letters 
are small, regularly formeil uncials; three columns 
are on carh page (with some cxci'ptionsi : tlu' 
original writer placed neitlier ac(‘ents nor hnnith- 
*iiigs, but these have been adde<l by a later liand ; 
tlnw are, however, so delieately written, and with 
ink wliich has so much fadtd in colour \if indeed 
it ever were thoroughly blackh that some who 
have carefully examined the MS. have thought 
that the accents and breiithings were not additions 
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to what was ori<riiially written. It is, however, 
an established tact, that they did proceed 1‘roni a 
later corrector: this is proved by inicroseopie 
examination, and also from their omission in 
places in which the later liand introduced a cor- 
rection : and also it may be remarked, that if the 
original copyist had writt^m these tiiu* strokes 
with the same ink as the h'tter.s, tlnw would, of 
('ourse, have faded in the same proportion, aiid 
thus would now be discernible only with diiii- 
culty. 

'I'lie appearance of this MS. now is pc'culiar; 
for at'lm' tlie oKlo!* ink liad considerably i‘ad<d, 
sonio, uno took the trouble ol' r(‘t<iuching the 
haters throu^diout ; this was probaldy don(‘ to 
make tliem iimrc !< i>;ible for actual use. ^VdlcIl, 
liowev**!', this r'stni'tr ditloTed li‘om the orinaiud 
copyist in lUthooiaphy, he h*ft haters untouched; 
and sonietinu he appears t«> hav(^ cori*('cted th(' 
readin^cs, or, at lea.*>(, they are eojTccte<l in ink of 
a similar colour; and in (‘ursive letters. 

“This MS, is void of intorpunelion ; and the 
onlv ro.v’mbjanee to it is found in a small spaci* 
beintr h t’t i)elween the l(‘tters wluu-e a m*W Ne( tioii 
b<‘^^ins. I he initial K‘tters, as lett by the tifst 
eopvist, are not larj 4 :<*r than the rest ; Imt a later 
haiifl has added a lar;::e iiutial hdltr in tlic 
marLdn, and has erased i^wholly or paftially) the 
original initial. ’ 

it is uHirmed of this Ahitiean ManiiHcrij>t, that 
“its antirjuity is shown by its ^)aJa‘o^niipliic 
p etdiaril ies, tli<‘ h tters «‘Ven resembhnir, in ninny 
respects, those found in the Ihrculanean Koll.s; 
ttie form <if tin? h<K»k, the six columns at eai h 
op* niiijo reseml)ling, in apptanuiet', not a little a 
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portion of a rolled book ; tlio uniforiiiiiy of the 
letters, and the absence of all punctuation;” all 
these points are regarded as indicative of a high 
aiiti(|uity. Dr. Tregelles adds that he had just 
received a single skin of an Hebrew roll; and the 
general effect of that portion of a book of the 
rolled form, when looked at by itself, singularly 
resembles one })age of the (.'odex \hiti(‘anus . . . 
the liistory of this Hebrew Iragnieiit is peculiar, 
for it was found in a dry shaft iKiieath the 
Hos(pio of (huar, at Jiuaisaleiii — the ancient site 
of th(^ Teinph'. ldu‘ thn“e columns contain 
(ienesis xxii. I — xxiv. ‘J<). The material is a red 
skin, prepared for writing on one side only. 

A faithful ('(lit ion of this n(»t('d manu>( ri])t had 
long be('n looked for by tlutse engag»d in 
criticism of the Scriptures; and this has at length 
Ik'cii given to the world. During many yt'urs, 
tho late Cardinal !Mai had been engaged in 
accomplisliing this task; and though lie did Tiot 
live to see it actually publislied, In* had made 
provisions for it.s ap|>earan('(*. With wliat relate s 
to the exactness of this e<iition we havt* notlung 
to do in this place: — it is said to l>e not altogether 
faultless; but p(‘rhaps it is as litth^ ('hargtahh* 
with errors as ouglit to be expeclt'd, the imim'ndty 
of the lalK)ur in carrying it through tlie press 
being duly considered. 

The fault iiu •ss of the — the inis- 

^ chaiu^es, and tl e oversights of the original scril*e, 
are matters immcKliately coniu'cted witli our 
subject; and it may bo i>n»per brietly to nder to 
them:'^ in truth, a knowledge of the usual extent 

* The reatl.T wtiio is a nturirnt in Oil'liojit ( ritiiMsiii will know 
'vhere to look for rreeiso infonaatiou «'U ihis fjroiuuL 
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of such errors, and of the sources of tliein, tends 
decisively to strengthen a reasonable coiitidenee in 
the general trustworthiness of the literary remains 
of remote times. So much of human frailty 
attaches to these, as to all other labours of the 
human head and hand, as should exclude a fond 
or superstitious regard to them; — yet the amount 
of error is far from being enough to shake our con- 
lidence in the genuineness and intt'grily of tliese 
precious relics of antiquity — taken as a whole. 

Some eoriside^rable portions of tin' original copy 
have, in the lapse of ages, been torn away, or lo>t 
from it; — or in sf>me way tlnw hav(' pirished : — 
as to tin' (letieii ney at tlu* tuni, tin* wanting bo^ks 
may perha{)s iiev('r have been addt'd : — tln'se are 
the concluding portions ot‘ tin* Kpistle to the 
Hebrews, the three Pastoral (*[»lsth*s, and the 
Aj)Ocalypse. These chasms liave, howeve r, been 
6up|)lied by copyists of a later age*. Tin* ('rrors 
of the original copyist are su<-h as must attae'h to 
lalxiurs of this kind, in which tlu* writer ('ithcr 
trusts to bis tye, in looking to his (‘xemplar ; or 
to his ear, in listening t(‘ a read(‘r. ICacli nioeh* 
lias its disadvantages ; in tin* out* case, words of 
similar ap{>earance are easily taken, the one tor 
tlie other, eveti when tin' substitution may have 
bc‘en productive of an absurd reading;- for the 
mind of the writ(*r may have gom* for Ti moment 
— like the f(K>r8 eyes — to tb.e ends of the earth. 
In this mode also a clause may easily have hcea 
omitted, or even an vuiim line drofqn'd out ol its 
plae('. In the latt<»r modi* — win*!! a reaih'r 
dictates, wr»rd by word — to th(‘ writer, the same 
mischances* may have had place; and in addition 
to these, there will he the of tlu' 
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scribe, and the faulty enunciations of tlie reader. 
On the wliole, the errors are such as indicate, 
what man at the best is liable to — momentary 
lapses of attention, notwithstanding even a high 
rate of habitual accuracy, and of conscientious 
care; they are not more than may thus be ac> 
eouiited for ; and as to the damage thence arising, 
it is quite inconsiderable; for while one copyist 
nods, another is awake; and as to the Script ur(*s, 
the abundance of manuscripts, and of quotations, 
and of ancient versions, is sucli as to rtduce the 
instances of really ambiguous and important read- 
ings to a very small number; and of these — tew 
as tln\v are — very few alfetg at all any article of 
our belief, or any moral ])reeept. I'he general 
inf('r(‘nce is this — that, whih‘ tlie aids of (']'udit(' 
crili( ism are indisp(‘nsable, for securing to ns tin' 
poss>'ssion ot a text — the best tl\at may now be 
possible — no text which it is ])ossil)l(* at tins time 
to obtain, can deserve that sort of su)>erstitious 
regard with which some n ligious por>ons woul<l 
fain look at the Bible in tlieir hand. The ne st 
faulty text in ('xistence may saiely be n ganh'd 
as a true and trustworthy conveyance oi' tie* mes- 
sage of%ternal life; and also as a true and a 
trustworthy expn'ssion of that moral code accord- 
ing to which all actions will be judgi'd. Souls 
will not pefish, nor even be endaitgered, througli 
erroneous readings; nor in any single instaticc 
'will it appear that the conduct and teinjKU' that 
are becoming to a Christian will have been tar- 
nished, or in any manner mad ' less iumaim'ntal, 
because an ancient transcriber of the (iospi'ls or 
Epistles has written ipuhy where he ought to have 
Written vfids. 
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The liistory and description of several noted 
ancient manuscripts of tlio Scriptures, similar to 
that of the Vatican Manuscript, mij^ht luTe he 
l)roiie:lit forward, if it were useful to do so; ])ut, 
ill reu*ard to our present ])urpose, it may be inert' 
serviceable to hx the reader's attcaition iqion this 
one instance, and to insist, for a monuait, upnii 
th(‘ value of the tacts, ot‘ which it is a saniplce 
We liavi' tlien before us — let us suppos(‘ it — 
mev on our table — 11 v(' bulky (juarto voluuu s, 
])rinted at Komy about fourtoi'ii Vi'ars airo, l.ut 
just now hroui^rht forward. I’hese volunu's eou- 
tain tile (irrek vcv^kui of tin? < Md d\"^tanient - 
tin* Sepniaudnt -and the<ir( <>k of tlu^ 2Sew Tts- 
tainont — and th<‘ editor- inlorins us that they ai’»} 
pi int*-d fi‘om a Tnanuseri[>t whieli has lont^ been 
stored in (In' \htti*'aii library. This inaiiuseript 
lias in f;jet 1 m m n, and in part exaniiiu'd, by 
a Nuccc>>.inii Ilf l']uri>{»' an s<‘holars, duriiiLT the 
eoursc of throe e**nturiis past; aiul a portion of 
it Was h iii^ a<_r') triyon to thf World in a printed 
edition. At what lnin\ or in wliat niaiinor. this 
manuscript came Ih' whcri* now it is found, is 
not kieovii, nor arc tliese fa(’ts of mueli euiisr- 
rju» nco; for win Ji it is examined hy thost' wiios,- 
>rudi< s and habits hay«‘ mad(' tlieiii familial* with 

literary anti^piarian reli(" those wlio “by n‘:isi>ii 

of use hayc‘ their senses exereised '* to jud>^u‘ of 
thintJrs that didhr, such persons, in narrowly in* 
>pec* int; the material — the vr-llum — the ink the 
iorm and di>[Mi-iiti<ui of the <-olours — the charae- 
ter ol’ the letters — tlu‘ juxt.ajHssition of words— 
the of sectional divrsii»n, as compand 

with tie* ‘^<*('-tional divisions prevalent at diilcia'iit 
tones these ami other minute (‘haracleri-tirs 
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being considered — ihcse skilled persons difler 
little in tlieir judgment as to the date of tlie 
manuscript, and agree in fixing a time about the 
middle of the fourth cenhiry, when it passed from 
under the hand of an assiduous, and on the w'hole, 
a careful copyist. AVe are landed, therefore, let 
— in the mid years of tliat century wlien 
Cliristianity had everywhere got tlie ascendancy ; 
or some time during the reigns of Constans and 
Const aiitius. 

ISow the possession of so large a quantity of 
very costly material — the finest velluui, and the 
ccTumand of so much time as must have been (em- 
ployed in executing a caretiil and uniform copy, 
in iincicil letters, of the C)ld and New Testament, 
are (‘viden(‘e of the fact that tlie copyist was in 
a position favourable for accomjilishing his task 
ill an eflicient manner; nor can it be doubted 
tJiat he would take proportionate care to select a 
manuscript — as his exemplar — tlu‘ best he could 
find, rrobably lie would provide hiinscdf with 
mrral such manus('ripts for purposes of collation, 
in doubtful instances; he would sc'ek for tlie 
oldest inunuscripts tliat might be then olitainable. 
Til supposing so much as tliis, wo assume only 
what it is reasonable to assume. Hut a manu- 
script which, in the middle of the fourth century, 
would be accounted ancient — we are now thinking 
of the New Testament — must have hiMui, at the 
least — a hundrcxi and fifty, or two hundred years 
old. We have now in our hands a great number of 
AISS. that are undoulitedly mon^ than a thousand 
years old — tw’o hundred years tlnuTfore ('omes far 
within the range of the ordinaiy longevity of 
books on vellum. 
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Take it as probable that the copyist \rhoso 
labours are before us in tlio Vatican Manuscri])!, 
liad on his table manuscripts that were two huii- 
drc^d years old, and then these will have been 
executed during the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
in Pgypt probably. Put now I have on w/y table 
what nia}^ enable me to form an opinion of the 
value of the manuscripts which the tninscribt r 
of the Vatican Vanuscri{)t had tlien on tablr; 
for I have before me th(‘ voluminous works of tli(‘ 
(diristian writers of that very time — such as 
Justin Martyr. Tatian, Atheiiagoras, Ireiueiis, 
Clement of Alexandria, Jlermias, Crigen, and 
otliers: — not to come down to a lat<'r tinu*. 
'fliese works have nNudu'd mo(hTn times throuu:li 
various and ind(‘|K‘ndi*nt channels; tluw have 
come abroad, drawn forth from Inding-places, 
widely apart. Hut now these various writitiLrs 
abound witli quotations from the canonical books; 
and although thes(5 (piotations are not alwavs 
exact in the wording, tliey are mainly identical 
with the text ot‘ tlu* \hitican Manuscript. I turn 
to one of th(? abovonaimnl writers — (deincns 
Alexaiulrinus. Tln^ ])assages in the Old Testa- 
ment which he either relers to (explicitly, or 
quotes vtrhdfim, are so many, that tlnw make a 
list which fills not fewor than twelve folio pages, 
doul)le c(dumns. Now, in turning toMhe places 
where these (dtations (K*cur, and in conquiriiig 
tliem with the Vatican Septuagint, I find them to 
corres]»oad, word for word, in a large proportion 
of instances. Cleimmt, it is evident, had Ixdorc 
him a Ureek v(Tsion of the Old Testament, which 
w:is ruain^v the saim* as the manuscript from 
cb tin? Vatican MS. was derivisl. lUit tiow. 
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if it might be imagined that a modern editor of 
Clement had made alterations in the text, with 
the view of bringing these quotations into con- 
formity with the Vatican Septuagint, any such 
supposition as this is excluded by the fact that, 
in frequent instances, there are variations in the 
'wording of quotations ; it hence appears that the 
editor has not done what I might conjecture that 
he would do. llosides, it is not one ancient 
writer, but very many that ipiote the Old Tesla- 
inent freely, and fr(‘(juc*ntly ; sometimes they do 
so with perfect accuracy, sometimes with le>s 
can'*, but j^et they do it so as to furnish ov(U-- 
ubimdant evidence of the fact tliat the Greek 
version of the Old’ Testament, such as we now 
lind it in the Vatican Manuscript was familiarly 
kiKovii to, and was in the hands of, the Christian 
community at that early time; — as it had been 
fur centuries before tluit time. 

We have thus adduced a few instance's in which 
the history of particular manuscripls may be 
traced up from the present time to a n inote age 
— some a thousand — some fourteen hundred years. 
]\lany similar instances might be brought forward, 
if it wews thought necessary, or evtui useful, so to 
do; but tlie reader, if in<lee<l he wishes to accpiaint 
himself more fully with tacts of this class, may 
easily do s© by looking into the catalogues that 
have been published of the manuscripts oontaiiud 
in the princi|»:il libraries of Europe; or, not to 
travel hn' — the Bodleian, Oxford; or that of the 
British Museum. The manuscripts in tin* Museum 
are the Gottoiiiun, the Harleian, those of the 
Kings ]ubrary% AyscotighV, Hargraves, and tlie 
Bansdowne M8S., of all which collections separate 
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caUilogues liave been published. There are, 
besides, in the ]\riiseuin, several collections of 
Oriental manuscripts, and many recent addition^, 
such, for instance, as those that have lately been 
obtained from the Nitrian monasteries, and whicli 
luive been mentioned above. 



CHAPTER XVTI. 


the process of IIISTOIIIC EVIDENC E EXEM PMFIED 
IN THE INSTANCE OF HERODOITS. 

AVe have now seen in wlmt way, and liable to 
what coiidilioiis, tlio mass of ancient litc^rature. 
including tiie Holy Scriptures, has beiai sent for- 
ward through the long track of ceuturitw inter- 
vi nin^ Ixdwcvn the times of its production and 
the revival of learning, and tlic eni[>loMnent of 
tile ])rinting-press, in these* mo(h*rn times. 

Wliat I now propt»s(* to do is to place !»< ibia tie* 
reader — in a single and a very signal iii'^taiua*, the* 
entire historic process; or tliat mitlexl ot pr«'- 
ceeding by means of w}ii(‘h we, at this tiiiu*, may 
iiiul onr way retrogrt*ssively n])\s ards, along the 
high road of history from this, our ninc'ticnth 
century ,*to tlie timt‘s ~-four and live* liinnlred vt ars 
before the Christian era. This jourtiev is not et’ 
h'ss extent than two thousand live liundrnl vears, 
and it bryigs us to the time of the last of the 
Hebrew ])rophets. 

A very fre-|uerit phrasr* in liistoric'al writings <»f 
any sorUrelating to antic|uit\ is this, ‘‘ Herodotn< 
intonns us, so and so.'" Xc'W my (pnevtions in 
hearing this, are tlie.se: — “dhis Herodotus, w]n> 
was he? When did he livt*? What did he 
write? and how do 1 know tha’ the books wliieh. 

K 
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bear his iiaino on the title-pa|^e were written by 
any such joerson, or at the time to which they are 
usually assigneil ? And then, supposing these 
<piestions to be answered to my satisfaction, AVhat 
reason have 1 for believing that the narrativc^s 
wliich I find in these books are, in the main, true? 
IIow does it appear tliat wliat I read is hintonj^ 
and is not ? 

^V e sc'lect Herodotus as a sample of this pn>- 
et'ss, or this method of historic proof, for sevcaal 
reasons: — -such as tliese. This (in^ek writiu’ 
stands forward as the ‘‘Father of history;” lie 
is the earliest of all extant writei's of tliis (Tiss, 
excepting those of tlie Old Testament ; liis writ- 
ings embrace a great compass of subji'Cts — in 
fact, tln^y give us, in outline or in detail, almost 
all we know of t lie nations of a remote antiquity. 
Then there is tliis p(‘culiar cireumstanec attaching 
to th(^ writings of this author, that, {ilU‘r liaving 
been inucli disparaged in modern times, and his 
credit greatly hnvauad, lie has, within a few years, 
b('('n H'stort'd to liis j)lace of autliority by the 
gr(‘ater intclllgi'iiee of recent writers; and liv 
an extension of our knowledge of the (‘ountries 
s]iok(‘n of l)y him, as to their natural productions, 
tiieir arts, tlieir works, and their history. Of late 
— and almost every year lias done sonu'thing to 
bring about tliis result — Herodotus Inas retiiriu'd 
to liis position ; and his assailants and critics 
have, in conseipHUice, fallen out of rcjiute. Tln se 
writings, therefons are sanijiles at once of tlie 
authenticity of ancient history, and of what may 
1)0 called the iniinortidity of historic truth — its 
resurrection to a new life, al'ter a jieriod of 
uitojnbment. 
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To begin at the beginning ; — I will now suppose 
tlmt I have before me several works in English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, each of them 
purporting to be — “The History of Herodotus, 
translated from the Greek/' In collating these 
books it becomes evident that tluw are all derived 
from some one source. Ihit it may be well to 
give attention to some facts at this stage of our 
progress. 

We afRrm that the Greek text of Herodotus, 
sucli as it now appears, was extant some time 
hefore the publication of the earliest printed 
cflitions. Ostensible and tangible ])roof of wliat 
we here tdlege, is afforded by the existtaice, at 
the present time, as we shall presently state, in 
si^veral public libraries, of many manuscript copies 
of the Greek text, which, by the date afhxiMl to 
them, by the character of the writing, by the 
api)oarance of the ink, and material, and by tlu' 
traditionary history of some of them, are clearly 
attributable to different ages, from the tentli 
century to the fifteenth. Hut no\v if it were 
])ossible to suppose tliat all these copies were 
derived from one MS., and that one a forgery of 
a late flate, an examination and comparison of 
them, and a comparison of the manuscripts with 
the printed editions, will furnish several special 
denionstrafions of the point allirmed. In 1474, 
twenty-eight years hoiurv tlu^ appi^arance of the 
first printed edition of the Greek text, Laurent ins 
Valla, a*h Italian scholar, published at Venice a 
Latin translation of Herodotus, purporting to 
have b^jen made from the Greek. Now if, in 
comparing this translation with the Gr,eek manu- 
iscri[)ts that are still extant, it were asked which 
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is the original y the Latin or the Greek ? no one 
acquainted with the structure ot* language could 
hesitate in declaring for the latter ; for in the 
Latin (as in every translation) ellipses are su])- 
plied, exegetical and connective phrases are 
introduced ; and what is still more decisive, there 
are many passages in the Greek where an obvious 
and consistent sense is evidently misunderstood iu 
the Jjatin ; lor Valla secerns, from all his transla- 
tions, to have been but imperlcctly acquainted 
with the Greek language. In such instances tlif‘ 
occasion of the translator's error may often be 
detected; by which means incontestable proof' is 
afforded of the fact now supposed to be (juc'sl IoikmI, 
namely — tliat the Greek is the origina/y and tie* 
Ijatin the translation. Again : The Latin, as 
com})ared with the (ireek, is detuuent in maiiv 
entire paragraplis, and in many single S(ait(‘i](*cs. 
In the (jrrei'k these passages are one with the 
context ; but in the Ijatin, (he hiatus is either 
abrupt and apparent, or it is concealed by a con- 
nective sentence, (ivitlently inserted as a link 
Ix^tween tlie disjoiiu'd portions of the tt.^xt. Aow, 
when evidence like this is presented, we n(>ed nut 
lav stress upon the traditionary liistory ol‘ parti- 
cular inaimscripts, nor upon tlieir apparent anti- 
(piitv, nor upon tin* g^muineness of the dates 
aflixed to them ; for from the* facts actually befon 
us, Wi‘ can draw only one inference, \\dthout 
going furth(‘r, therc-fore, we may conclude witli 
certaintv, that several (ireek manuscripts of 
Herodotus wiu’e in existem^e some time before 
the Dublication of the printed editions; and by 
consequenias the averments of the first editors 
are coiihrmed, who declare that, they derived 
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their text I'roin manuscripts — already known to 
the learned. 

The Greek text of Herodotus was, for the first 
time, printed by Minutius Aldus, at Venice, Sep- 
tember, 1502. Copies of this beautiful and correct 
edition, corrected by a collation of many manu- 
scripts,’’ are still extant : — it is distinguislied by 
its n'tention of the forms of the Ionic dialect — a 
proof that the editor followed a pure and ancient 
manuscript, for the Ionic forms are generallv 
lost in those copies, the text of which has passed 
through man}'' transcriptions. This edition, witli 
corrections and notes, was n printed at Basil, in 
1541. and again in 1557, by Joacliim Camerarius. 
In 1570 the Aldirie text of Herodotus was printed 
at Baris, by Henry Stepliens, wlio does not profess 
himself to have collated manuscripts. The title- 
page declares that the books were ‘W‘x vetustis 
exi'inplaribus recogniti but in his second 
edition, Stephens confesses that up to that tinu' 
he luid not been tible to procure an ancient copy 
by which to correct the text ; he must, therefore, 
in the phrase just quoted, be understood to refer 
to the manuscripts that were consulted by Aldus, 
fx. Jun german, assuming the edition just men- 
tioned as tlie basis of his own, in which however 
he made, without specification, many conjectural 
emendations, printe<l the Gri*ek t(‘xt, at Frank- 
fort, in 1608. This was the first edition in which 
the text was divided into sections, as it now 
appears.* The London edition, dated 1679, and 
])ublishecl under favour of the name of the learned 
TJ^omas Gale, wais derived, without acknowledg- 
ment, from that of Jungerman. Hitherto the 
editions were only successive reprints of the 
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Aldine text ; and came, therefore, all from a 
single source; but in 1715, an edition of Hero- 
dotus was published at Leyden, under the care 
of Gronovius, who collated the former editions 
with some manuscripts before unknown, or not 
examined. A Glasgow edition appeared in 1761 ; 
and two years later that of Wesseling, printed 
at Amsterchim. 8ome quotations from this editor's 
preface will give the general reader a good idea 
of the method of conducting tliese literary labours, 
and of the security ailbrded for the purity of 
the text of ancient authors. Sevc'ral German 
and Dutch editions liave appeared since tliat of 
Wesseling ; tlm most esteemed are those of Dor- 
heck, Keiz, Schaefer, and Schweiglr.euser. ( )f 
tlie laborious care bestowed l.)y the ](‘arne(i 
editors upon these tMlitions, the following eitu- 
tions from tlu'ir prefaces will give evid(*ne(‘. 
Wessc'ling says : — 

The hjrnis and proprieties of the Tonic diidect 
I have rcston'd, wherever they could be gatlu'n*<l 
clearly (Jie (U/cir)tf codiccHy and have repla(‘ed 
some readings wlu<‘h, witliout cause, had lx eii 
rejected. Innuinerabh* passages I havi' relie ved 
from errors, yet /vr// rdyehj oh nierv coHjrcOo'r, 
and only in those words which the genius of the 
language would not admit ; and in many instanct s 
have thought it enough just to point out the 
means of amending the text, where it is evidently 
corrupted.’^ In (juoting this passage from Wes- 
seling, Schweigli.'cuscr says, “ Neither have we, 
except in a very few places, admitted conjectural 
eni'^ndations into the text ; and these only where 
it was evi/ltuvt that all the readings of all tlie 
existing cojiies whtc corrupted, and when' an 
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cTneiidation presented itself which not merely 
seemed probable, but which was so clear and 
certain as to need no argument in its favour.” 
Very judiciously, this editor refuses to impute to 
the temerity or ignorance of copyists all the 
variations irorn the Ionic forms ; since it is 
evident that Greek writers who ado})t(^d one of 
the dialects, allowed themselves the liberty of 
occasionally using the common forms of the 
language : he therefore restores the ionicisms 
only when he has the authority of MSS. for .'^o 
doing. Of Wcsseling^s extreme caution, Schweig- 
Imaiscr thus expresses his opinion : — “ In this 
edition, excepting a few errors, easily corrected, 
or some cases wliich may be open to disputation, 
the learned have nothing to complain of; unless 
it be, that, in adopting better n'adings, warranted 
bv ]MSS., as well as in correcting, on j)robahle 
conjecttire, some places inaniiestly iaulty in al) 
copies, the Editor was too timid — so miudi so, 
indeed, that many approved readings which \iv 
might well have admitted into the text. In* ven- 
tured not to adopt. And often he prehired to 
lea\e, untouched, manifest and gross corruptions, 
rather than to put in their ])lace his own emen- 
dations, or those of ot Iters, thougli dcaddedly 
approved by himself. As to conjectural emen- 
dations, even in those places where all the ^ISS. 
are plainly in fault, we have seen him, in his 
preface, ingenuously confess that lie had rather 1 h‘ 
thought* too cautious, than too bold: and who 
would not esteem, — yes, and admire, — rather than 
coj^idcmii, this illustrious man, blaming his own 
timidity in this sort : — “ In attempting^ to restore 
the language of Herodotus, T have been restrained 
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often by more tlian a clue timidity ; but such is 
my nature/* Tliis editor, in his preface, states 
tliat, having been applied to, to superintend a 
re])rint of Wesseling’s Herodotus, he had declined 
doing so, unless lie sliould Ix' able to obtain, from 
the French king*s library, the loan of the MSS. of 
Herodotus, there preserved: — the troubles of the 
tinuvs preventing tin's, he sought for some one, 
residing at Paris, who would trc'cly und(‘rtake the 
irksoiiK' and painful toil of collating Wessiding’s 
text with all thos(‘ codices; and at haigth, by 
nu'ans of a learned friend, he m(‘t witli a young 
man, a nativ(' of (» recce, who executed tlie task of 
comparing the text — word by word — witli the 
live principal manus<‘ript8 in the library, and 
making a sejiarate list of tlie various readings In 
eaeh. 

b'rom t}u‘ mass of variations lirought. Ixdoro 
him, the othce ol' th(' (‘ditor is to select that oiu^ 
whicli most recommends itself, eitlnu’ by the 
superior authority of the codc'X in which it 
app< ars, or by its partiiailar ]»rol)al)ilit v, or 
seeming accordance with the author’s style or 
iiH ailing, or with the proprieties ot‘ the language. 
And not seldom it haj»pens that the most* inferior 
co|)ics have chanced to preserve tin evidently 
genuine reading, when* the be*st liave, as j)lainly, 
erred. — “No .NIS./' an eminent critie has sai<I, 
“ought to be thought unworthy of Ixung con- 
sulted” Yet ill eases of importance, where there 
rnav be room for doubt among the existing varia- 
tions, the canon must be obeyed which caijoins 
th/'f, “ Cixlices should ratlier be iceifjhed thyii 
numliensl./ Although discussions on subjects of 
tbis kind cannot but Ki*ein uninteresting, and cva ii 
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trivial to general readers — and perhaps absurd, 
when the gravity and strenuousness with which, 
sometimes, the most minute points are argued, is 
observed ; yet it ought never to be forgotten that 
the credit, the pit r it f/, and the consistency of ancient 
literature, are very greatly promoted by the inde- 
fatigable zeal of those who devote their lives to 
these learned and unattractive labours. 

Ilut I now look into some of the printed edi- 
tions. For instance, here is a small folio volume, 
ill excellent stylo, as to type, and paper, and 
execution, ])rintod in Paris, mdlxx., and edited by 
Henry Stephens. I have also in hand the edition 
edited by J. Schweighoeuser, in lour volumes 
octavo, reprinted in London, 1<S22; and also a 
more recent edition, namely — that of Professor 
(laisford, in two volumes octavo. Pesides these 
there are ten other editions of the Greek text — 
German, Dutch, and Lnglish. I open these 
several editions, at hazard — say at the beginning 
of the third book — Thalia. I find that they 
correspond, word for word, for some way on ; b\it 
in Pie fifth line I find an unimportant variation — 
one form of a word is used instead of anot Inl- 
and furtlier on the order of the words is a little 
dillereiit, but the sense is the same. Sometimes 
one particle or expletive is u.sed instead of aiiotlu r ; 
sometimes* those expletives that barely alfeet the 
sense in any way, are omitted. Freipuaitly the 
orthography of proper names is differently given 
in the ‘different editions. Very rarely are these 
variations of so much importance as would adect 
t^je sense in a translation. But now, from liie 
diet of the verbal identity of these editions 
throughout by far the larger part of them, and 
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also from the oeeurreiico of not infrequent, and 
yet inconsiderable dilferences, I infer, hrst — tliat 
they have all had a eominon source in some' oiu.i 
original exemplar; and, secondly — that there have 
been many copyinirs from that first copy ; anrl 
tliat it has been in the course of these repetitions, 
in wliich the ear, the eye, and the hand of manv 
^vriters have done their part, that tht‘S(‘ departui' s 
IVom the autliors first copy have taken place. In 
a word, the prijited (Mlitions iiave followt'd munu- 
.s('n))fs ; and these liave under^nnie tliose chance's, 
and tliose miscliances wliicli, in the ordinary course^ 
of tilings, must attach to a pnxHss like this, not- 
withstanding the care and the fidelity of those 
who practise it. 

The next step, then, is to make st'aridi for those 
ancient manuscripts, or for some of* them, wla iice 
these printed editions have been dt,*rived. About 
fifteen siudi manuscripts are now known, ami niav 
bi‘ inspected in j)ubli<^ or privatt' liliraries. f )iio 
of tiu^ jiurest of these is jireserved in the French 
Kingks library (now the Imptudal) and it is thus 
described: — It is a parclinumt in folio, purchas* d 
in containing the nine books of Herodotus. 

This codex is by far the best of* all, and ajqiears to 
hav(' been executed in the 12th century. It is 
disting-uished by its uniform retc'iition of tiu' 
forms of the Faiic dialect — an indication of tiic 
anti(juity and jmrity of the cojiy from which ii 
was derived. The same library contains alx) 
vsc'veral other MSS. of thi.s author, which are thus 
(fe^crilnd : — A codex on pajKU', formerly belonging 
to the Colbert ine library, containing the nii\*‘ 
books of Herodotus : in the margin are notes of 
some value This MS. was exeeutial in 1672. A 
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copy on paper, written in the year 1447. The 
negligence of the copyist is, in this instance, mucli 
to be complained of, for sometimes entire phrases 
are wanting. Yet it contains some readings that 
deserve attention. A MS. on paper, dated 1474. 
Besides the nine books of 1 lerodotns, this codex 
contains parts of the works of Isocrates, and 
Plutarch, together with a lexicon of words pecu- 
liar to Herodotus. A MS., which along with 
extracts from several Greek authors, contains part 
of tlie first book of Herodotus, as far as c. 87. 
Although this codex is of late dat(‘, the extract 
from Clio appears to have been made from a very 
ancient copy. Some other codices in tlie same 
library afford also parts of our authors woik. 
There is a codex formerly in the Florentine 
library, which from the condition of tlie parch- 
ment, and the auticpie style of tin* writing, is 
manifestly of great antiquity. Montfaucon assign^ 
it to the tenth century. This codt'X belongs to 
tlie same family as that of Askew, and the Medi- 
C(‘an. Yet neither was it copied fiom the latter, 
with which, indeed, it might dispute the jialm of 
excellence; but being derived from a more ancient 
source, if offers many approved readings, ditiering 
from the Medicean, where tliat is in fault, or 
where it offers no emendation of the common text. 
This Medibean cod<‘x is thus described in tlie 
Catalogue of the Florentine library : “ Hen»- 

dotus : — a very ancient codex, valuable beyond all 
praise. ‘It is on paper, in quarto, well preserved : 
executed in the tenth century. The titles of tlie 
books are in uncial letters of gold ; it contains d74 
pages.^' This copy was followed with a loo super- 
stitious reverence by Groiiovius ; yet being com- 
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polled to consult it in the public library, and 
iiiidor tlie eye of tlie librarian, he has not seldom 
mistaken its readings. A MS. of Herodotus, 
formerly in the library of Archbishop Sanci'oft, 
and aft('rwards in that of Emmanuel (Jollege, 
Cambridge, has been deemed of high antiquity, 
and great value. The libraries of Oxford contain 
also some codices of our autlior, and several are 
Icnown to be in the possession of private persons. 
“ These manuscri])t copies,’^ says Wesseliiig, 
‘0)rought to liglit from various places, have not, 
it is manifest, originalc‘d all from one soui’ce (in 
inodeiri times). ^Vh(*re the copy followc'd bv 
^"a!la is torn or defi'ctive, there also the Vienna, 
tho Vatican, and tlie Oxford MSS. are wanting. 
And in what tlu'se are remarkabh‘, so is tin* 
FlorentiiK'. lint the Medicean MS., that of Car- 
dinal ras>io, and of Askew, tor tlu‘ most part 
agree. TIk‘ thr(‘(' tir>t mentiom'd, seem to liave 
been derivid all from s(»ni(‘ one more ancient 
j)ai'ehnient, tlie writtu' of whieh, oifended perhaps 
at the fro(juent digressions of the lirst book, vtu v 
daringly cut tlnni all off; ami h‘st' the hiatus 
sliould seem haish, lie skilfully fitted th(‘ parts, sf) 
as t(» ]»reserve the continuity of the stylie The 
three last, on the contrary, W(‘re derived tVoTu 
the coj)y of a transcrilx'r better informed, who 
scru])h*d to mak(‘ any needle.ss alterations. A 
great iiumlx'r of th(‘ varir»ns readings which dis- 
tinguish these MSS. are attributabh* to the caqu- 
i>ts wlio liave substitutial the common forins of the 
lang-uage, and words better known, in the place ot‘ 
the Jonii* forms and of obsolete words.’’ „ 

All that is of any importance in proof of the 
genuincne.s.s jind integrity of ancient books, is to 
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know that there are now in existence several copies, 
evidently of older date than the first printed 
edition of the author; and that these copies, by 
their general agreement, and, not less so, by their 
smaller diversities, prove, at once, their derivation 
from the same original, and their long distance 
from that original ; since many of these diversities 
are such as could have arisen only from many 
successive transcriptions. Ileyond tliese simpl(3 
facts, the knowledge of codi(,‘(‘s, and ol various 
readings, is interesting to none but editors and 
critics. 

We may now fairly assume as ccu’tain, so much 
as this — that the work bel'ore us — mainly such as 
we now have it in our hands, is an ancnait (corl:, 
and that it has come down to modern times in 
that mode of which, in tlie prectaling chapteis, 
we have given some account, and have adduced 
several instances. Our next (pies(i(m is tins — To 
what age this work ought to be atlribul('<l ? Or 
this — When did the a\ithor live and writer In 
obtaining an answer to this (]uestion, or to the>e 
two questions — considered as i^uie, we must look t(» 
that succession of writers, retrogn ssively ex- 
amined, Vho mention Herodotus, and his lIi>tor\ , 
who describe it, and make (piotations from it, or 
who give summarie-s of its contents, dlie ])ro|)or 
and the mdst comph te proof of the atitiipiity and 
gemiineness of ancient books, is tliat which is thus 
derived from their mutual rt*t'erenees and quota- 
tions. There is an independenee in tins kind of 
evidence which renders it, wlien it is precise and 
copious, quite conclusive. It is not tlu* evidence 
or witnesses, who first have been schooled and 
cautioned, and then brouglit into co)irt*to do tlieir 
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best for the party by whom they arc summoned ; 
but it is the purely incidental testimony of uncon- 
nected persons, wlio, in the pursuit of their par- 
ticular objects, gather up, and present to us, the 
facts which we were in search of. Besides — these 
facts have a peculiarity, which renders them 
eminently capable of furnishing precise and con- 
clusive proof. A book is an aggregate of inanv 
tliousand separable jiarts, eacli of wliicli, botli bv 
th(' thouglit it contains, and by tlie choice and 
arrangement of the words, poss('sscs a ])C‘rftH!t 
individuality, such as tits it for the ])iir[>ose of 
(letining or identifying the whole to which it 
belongs ; and if sfweral of these definite parts 
are adduced, the identiticatioii is naidered tlie 
more comph’te. This kiml of definition is more- 
over capal)lt^ of being multiplied, almost without 
end ; for each writer who (piotes a book, having 
]>robably u diffeiH'nt object in view, selects a 
differcMit set of (juotations, ycg all (*f them meet- 
ing in the sanu? work. W v are thus liirnislied 
with a complicated system of concentric' lines, 
which int(‘rsc-ct nowliere — but in the book in 
tpicstion. 

'I’hcui it is to be rcurn'inberc'd (liat each* of tlu'sc 
(pioting writers stands himsedf as the' camtre of a 
similar systcun of reference's, so tliat tin? oomplic'a- 
tion of ]»roof bc'comes infinitely intricate' and thc'Vc'- 
fiore it is so much the.* more conclusive. It is agani 
involved, and .so is rendered sc'cnre, by tin' (»ccur- 
rorice of double or triple cpiotations ; feu* *examj)lc 
~ -!*h )tius ([U(>t(‘s (hessias — cpioting H(‘r<'dot us. 
Tlic {>roof of gcnuinone.ss in the instance c)f a 
staridard author, is by .such mc'ans as tliese e\- 
lendrd, atfonuatc'd, and involvccl in a degree io 
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which no other species ot' evidence makes any 
approach. 

It hardly needs to be said, that this high de- 
gree oi‘ certainty, resulting from the complication, 
as well as the number of testimonies, belongs only 
to works that are explicitly and fretpiently (pioted 
by succeeding writers. And yet this sort of proof 
is deemed to be in its nature so valid and satis- 
factory, that a very small portion of it is ordinarily 
udmitt('d as (jiiite suilicient. If, I'or instance, a 
book is explicitly mentiomd only by one or two 
writers of the next age, the evidcniee is alloua^d 
to decide the question of genuineness ; unless 
when there appears some j>ositiv(? reasons to 
justify suspicion. Hut with quedionuhle matters 
we have not now to do. 

It cannot be thought necessiiry to adduce sej)ar- 
atelv any proof of the genuineness of the works 
tliat are about to be cited; since they all possess 
an established character, resting upon evidence of 
the same kind as that which is here displayed in 
the case of Herodotus. To bring forward all tiiis 
])roo|*, in each instance, would illl volumes. 

^Ve have seen that many manuscri|)t ca>pies of 
]Ier«)doT flp.s, of wdiieh seviu'al are still ]>reserv('(], 
were extant before the iirst printed edi’i iis ap- 
])i‘ared ; and trom a comyiarison of these manu- 
scripts, as •well as from the date which some of 
them bear, and from their seeming antiquity, it is 
ex ident that the work liad then been in c'xistenee 
much longer than three hundred years; tor these 
several manuscripts exhibit, as we liave said, in 
their various readings, those minute diversitit^s 
wfii(‘h are found to arise from repeated transcrip- 
tions, made by copyists in dilferent ‘ ages and 
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countries — some of these copyists being exact 
and skilful, while others were careless and igno- 
rant. This proof of antiquity is more conclusive 
than that which arises from a mere traditionary 
history of a single manuscript, or from a date 
affixed to a copy ; for the date may be spurious, 
or the tradition may be unauthentic ; but in the 
various readings we have before our eyes a species 
of decay, which time alone could produce. 

It is thus that we have assumed it as certain, 
tliat the text of this author was extant at least as 
early as the twelfth (‘entury. And if it were 
supposed that we could not trace the history of 
tl)ese manus(‘ri])ts higluu’ than that time, tlnui we 
should turn to this other sp(M it>s of (oi(ienc(\ 
namely — tliat arising from the (piotat ions of a 
series of writers, extending upwards from the ag(‘ 
in which the history of the manusmipls nu rges 
in obscurity, to tin* very age ot‘ tlu' aiithor. 

T1h‘ evidence wliieh wt* adduct' tor this purpose 
we (livid(‘ into tw<» port inns; — in the tir.Nt poi- 
tion proving — that tin* Idstory oi’ lli'rodotus w;is 
known to the learned during a pomd of a tlmu- 
saiid years, iroin A.n. llothto a.i>. lot), 

Kuslathius, archbishop of Tlnssaloni^a, iloin- 
ished in tin* latti'i* {>art of the twi'lfth century. 
Jlis Comnn'Utaries upon tlie Iliad ami Odyssey of 
Homer, contain many refiTenct'S to •Herodotus, 
that are moiH'.or less full and pr(H;is<'. Anu ng 
these, tin* following atibrd sufficient prool’ of tie' 
]>oint Wi* lia\f‘ to <*.stablish ; for tln*y it‘ave ik/ 
room to doubt that tin* History of Herodotus, as 
now extant, was in tin* hands (»f this learned 
prelatt?. In the courst* of these comnn'iitaric’s h(‘ 
says, Ibft Herodotus 3t*i*ms to resemble Pin re* 
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cydes and Ileeata'iis, who (in writ in jj; lilslory) 
threw aside the adormneiits of the po(*tic style.” 
Again, ‘‘ Herodotus (Erato 74) says tliat Nonaci-ls 
is a C'it.y of Arcadia wh(‘rc the waters of 8tyx 
arise/' Again, “Herodotus, that sweet writer of 
the Ionic.” Eustathius cites our author to illus- 
trate the meaning of the word milra — girdle or 
turban. On the word phalanx he quote's from the 
fourth book a sentence in which Herodotus calls 
l^^thagoras “ a man (*minent among the (/j-eeks 
for his intelligene'e.” He quotes a passage relative 
to the J^gyptian bread from the second book. 
Again, “ilenelaus certainly visittal those otlier 
Ethiopians whom Herodotus clescrlbes as borde'r- 
ing upon the l^gy])tians : ” lu' albuh's to the 
account given by our autlior oi' tlie sle ep sacred 
to the sun in Apollonia. Eustathius (piot('s lli'- 
rodotus, in ])roof that tho Athenians were of 
IVlasgian origin. 

Suidus, a hnirned Hyzantine monk, is believ* d 
to have tlourislu'd at the close ot‘ the elevi utli 
century. His I lexicon I'ontains a brief Life t)t' 
IIei)dotus; besides whicli, there (u'cur under 
other word.s, not few(U’ than two huiuired inci- 
dental reterences to ditterent ])arts n\‘ tlie bistoi y. 
They are for the most part verbal citations of a 
very exact kind, adduced in illustration of the 
meaning, of the orthogra|>by of words. 

I’hotius. tlie learned and ambitious ]iatriareh of 
Constantinople, belongs to the ninth ceiitiny. 
This writer has pre.served the only y at ions that 
remain of the IV'rsian and Indian history ot‘ 
Ctesias, who, as we shall .see, givt's a neatly 
contemporaneous te.siimonv to Herodotus. 'fhe 
Myriobiblon of Photius consists oi notices and 
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abridgnioiits of two hundred and eighty works 
which lie had read, and it affords therefore much 
information available in determining questions of 
literary antiquity, ^fany works were extant in 
the ninth century — at Ouistantinople especially, 
which disappeared in the following age ; and 
Idiot ius, who had free access to the extensive 
libraries of that city, wanted no advantage which 
might fit him tbr the task of reviewing the litera- 
ture of the preet‘ding ag(*s. AVdieii therefore he 
<[uot(‘s and describes a work, and sp(*aks of it 
eontidently as having been long known in the 
world, and generally received as a genuine pro- 
duction of the author whose name it bears, his 
evidence carries up the proof to a still more 
remote age; for no spuri(fi(<s work, reciaitly pro- 
duced, could ha\e be(Ui so nn'iitioiK'd by a critic 
of great learning and sound judgmmit. In the 
Myriobildon, besides some incidtuilal refenaiccvs to 
Herodotus, we tind the following account (Art. 
t)U) of him: — We liave perused the nine his- 
torical books of Herodotus, bearing the names of 
the Xine Muses. This writer uses the Ionic 
diah'ct, as Tliucydidos emjiloys the Attic. lie 
a<lmits fabulou.s accounts, and fia*quen^ digres- 
sions, which give a pleasing flow to the narrative; 
though indeed this manmu' of writing violati'S tlie 
strict propri<*ties of (he historical styh‘, in wliicii 
the accuracy of truth ought not to be (discaired by 
any mixtures of fable, nor t!H‘ end proposed by 
the author to be long lost sight of. H« begins 
tlu' Idstory with the r(‘ign of (,’vrus — the first oi 
the Ptu’sian king.s — narrating his birtli, education. 

< h vation, and ruh‘ ; and he hrings it down us tSr 
as th * reign of Xt'rxes — his expedition against 
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the Athenians, and his fliglit. Xerxes was indeed 
the fourth kinpf from Cyrus — Canibyses being the 
second, and Darius the tliird; for Sinerdcs the 
Mage is not to be reckoned in the line of kings, 
inasmuch as he was a usurper who possessed 
himself of the throne by fraud. With Xerxes, 
llu‘ son and successor of ])ai‘ius, the liistory closes 
(the close of the war with Greece), nor indeed is 
it carried to the end of his reign ; for Herodotus 
himself flourished in those very times, as Diodorus 
the Sicilian, and others relate, who mention the 
story that Thucydides, while yet a youth, was 
])rescnt with his father when Herodotus read liis 
liistory in public, on which occasion tie burst into 
tears; which being observed by Hen'dotus, the 
historian turned to tlie father and said, ‘0! 
Olorus, wliat a son have you, wlio tlius burns witli 
a passion for learning ! ’ 

This description of the work, although concise, 
is abundantly suflicieiit to prove the existence of 
the text (as now extantl in the age of Phot ins, 
whose testimony establishes also the fact that it 
hai then been long known and reputed as a 
genuine production of Herodotus, while' the ex- 
ception^made against certain fabulous digressions 
contain an explicit acknowledgment that the liis- 
tory was generally received as authentic. 

vStepheif of Hyzantium, author of a geographical 
aiul historical lexicon, flourished in the middle of 
the sixth century. He very fretpiently refers to 
Ilerodcjitus, Art. Thurinvi. he (juotes an ( pigram 
relating to him; and under the following words 
refereuees to him oceur: — -< /;</;•;/ a eily. region, 
and promontory of Pariana, wliich Herodotus in 
his fourth book, says, is called Ah(iri^\ Ari^/n ' — 
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Herodotus and Jason call it Ari,sba. Archandroii- 
poliH, a city of Kgyi>t, according to Herodotus, in 
his second book. H.s.w, a city near Mount At ho, 
mentioned by Herodotus, in his seventli book. 
Thalamanivl, a nafioii subject to the Persians. 
Ini/cnmy a city of 8i(‘dy, called by Herodotus, 
linjchoH. Herodotus a[)pears to liavc* been oiu' of 
the principal authorities of this writer, and his 
citatiiuis are usually correct. 

Marcellinus, a critic of the sixth century, iu 
his “Life of Thucydides/’ intuitions Herodotus 
descriptively, and compares him on many ])oints 
witli his rival. Omitting many h\<s direct 
allusions, tlu' tbllowing may bt‘ numtioiu'd. lie 
commends tin* impartiality of 'i’liucydidt's, who 
did not allow his jiersonal wrongs to give any 
colouring to his narrativt* of facts — a dt^gret* of 
magnanimity uncommon, he says, among liis- 
ti)rians — “ Por e\t'n Herodotus, Inning bcfui 
slighted by the Lorinthians, ailirms that they lied 
from the engagement at Salamis.” l)t‘scribing 
!he 1 vfty style td' Thucyditles, In* compands it with 
that of Herodotus, which, he says, “is luitiur 
lottv like tliat of the At tit* liistt>rian, iioi* elegant 
like that of Xenophon." On the gnAind of 
authenticity al.'^o. In* <*oinpares the two historians, 
giving- tile advantage in this n‘sj)ect to ilu* 
vounger : while he charges the foritnu’ witii 
admitting marvellous tah‘s, citing, as an exainjilc, 
the storv' of Arion and tin* <lolpliiu ; and, towards 
liie clos(‘, Ijc* repeats the incident already- men- 
tioned, said to have taken jilace W’hen Ht‘rodutus 
rtad his History in publie. 

Procopius, the historian of the reign of 
tinian, wrote about the middle ol tlie sixth 
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century. He cites Herodotus in precise terms : — 
Now Herodotus the Hali(*arnassian, in the 
fourth book of his History, says, that tlie (^artli, 
though distributed into three portions — Africa, 
Asia, and Europe, is one ; and that the Egyptian 
Nile hows between Africa and Asia.’^ ((iothlc 
Wars, b. IV.) 

vStobfeus lived a century earlier tlian the last- 
named writer. In illustration of various ethical 
topics, lie collects the sentiments of a multitude 
of authors, and amongst the number, of Herodo- 
tus. Short; sentences from the historian are 
adduced in four or live placos, and there is one 
of some length. 

The Emperor Julian makes several allusions to 
our author: — thus, in his first oration in praise of 
Constantine, he says, “Cyrus was called the fatlnuy 
Cambyses the lord of his ])eo])le.^’ In the 
exordium of his Epistle to the Athenian peo])h'. 
several distinct allusions to tin* history of the 
Eersian invasion occur; and in the Misopogon the 
story of Solon and 0<esus, as related by Herodo- 
tus, is distinctly nuuilioned. In mentioning the 
principal Creek authors (Kpist. XEll.), Herodotus 
is inelifded. And in an epistle not now extant, 
but (pioted by Suidas (Art. Herodotu^s^, the a|)os- 
tat(’, as he is thei^' called, cites the historian as 
“ the Thurian writer of history.'' 

llesychins, the licxicographer, lived in the 
third century, lie makes several quotations from 
our ihithor — as thus : — A'jniho^ tijoi — persons 
diseliarged from the cavalry of Sjiarta — five every 
veur, as Herodotus relates.’' “ 7 )(/sj7c/ s — ^^jiidges; 
according to Herodotus, the avengervs of wrong." 
“ Zeiva — a zone, according to Herodotus." “ Cunti- 
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VI is, Tiara — the boniiot of the Persians, according 
to Herodotus/’ Zahnoxis — the account given of 
the Get re, is quoted at length. 

Athenreiis, a critic of the second century, quotes 
our autlior in tlie following, among other in- 
stances : Herodotus, in his first book, writes that 
the Persian kings drink no water except that 
which is brought from the (lioaspian spring at 
8usa, wliicli is carried for their use wherevrr they 
travel.” '‘Herodotus, com])aring the (iiaHaan 
entertainments with thos(‘ of tlie Persians, relaf(\s 
that the latter pay a peculiar regard to their natal 
day.’’ “Herodotus, in his senaaith book, says tluit 
tliosi^ Gr('('ks who entertained Xerxes on his wav, 
W(‘re reduced to such distn‘ss, tliat many of them 
left tlu'ir hoiiu's.’' “ Herodotus relates that 
Amasis, king of h'gypt, was aceustonu'd to jest 
Viry frt-ely with his gu(‘sts.” 

Longinus, the (‘elebnited secri‘tary of (iuecai 
Z(.*nobia, quotes our author several tinu‘S in his 
treatise on the .Sublime. “ Was Herodotus idoiu' 
an imitator of Homer ‘r” — the addres.s of Hinnysius 
to the Pliocaxins is (juoted, “ t )ur affairs, loinans ! 
)iav(‘ readied a crisis — we must be tree or slaves 
he (juotes with high ('onnueiidation a |')assag< . 
in wliich our author describes tlie course of tie* 
Xile hot ween Kle])hantine and Hero(*. dln re is 
a quotation from the tirst book, also tin' story 
of (deomenes in the tilth book is (pioted : — 
“ Cleornenes devoured his own flesh.” 

J)iog<'ne.s ]>aertius, author of the “ Lives'’of th(‘ 
]diilo.‘'Opher.<,” brings the line of ti'stinmnios up 
to the tirm? above mentioned : ho mak*‘s the In!- 
lowing references to our author. In his Prelar(\ 
he reters to* the ns«<‘rtioiis of Herodotus relative 
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to the Mages, and to Xerxes, whom he affirms 
to have lanced darts at the sun, and to have 
thrown fetters into the sea. In tlie Life of 
Pythagoras, a passage is quoted relative to 
Zamolxis, who was worsliipped by the Getre. 

It is obvious that if the testimonies .which are 
next to be adduced are full and conclusive, tliey 
will, in point of argument, supersede those which 
have been already brought forward ; for if it can 
be satisfactorily proved that the now-existing 
text of Herodotus was known more than two 
thousand years ago, it cannot be necessary to 
prove that it was extant at any intermediate 
period. Xovertludess the above-cited authorities 
do not merely servo the purpose of completing our 
chain of evidence, but they are important in 
proving that the work, far from having been lost 
sight of in any age, was always lamiliarly kmovu 
to scholars. We may therelbri' fed assuicd that 
copies were to be found in most libraries — tliat 
the work was frequently transcribiMl ; and that, 
as the existing manuscripts indicate, we are not 
dependent upon the accuracy of one or two 
copyists only, for the integrity of the text. 

We Have now to show that the histtuy of 
Herodotus was in existence, and was known to a 
succession of writers from the age of the writer 
last mentioned, up to his own t inns -or about 
n.c. 440. 

A period of six or seven hundred years, t ndlng 
in tlie*second eentury of the (ffiristian era, in- 
cludes the brightest times, both of Grecian and 
of the Koman literature. Evidence of the most 
conclusivi' kind on all questions of literary history 
nuiy therefore be ('ollected in abundan’ce from th^ 
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writers ot‘ those ages. Innumerable quotations 
from all the principal authors arc found on the 
pages of almost every prose writer whose works 
have descended to modern times. The critics 
and historians, especially, furnish abundantly the 
evidence we are in search of. We begin this 
second series with — 

Ihiusanius, who, in his historical description of 
(ireece, has frequent occasion to cite the autliorit v 
of lli'rodotus. t )f these citations the following 
may be mentioned : — In a digression relating to 
tlie Ethiopians, he quotes iVom tlu‘ second, and 
tV(nn the fourth bt)ok ; ‘‘ h'or the Nasainoncs, 
whom Herodotus considers as the same with th (3 
Athintics, and who an‘ said to know the measure 
of t he earth, are callcMl by the Lil>yans, dwelling 
in tlio extrenH‘ paits of Libya, m^ar Mount Atlas 
— Loxi.” Airn'cably to this llcu'odotus tells us 

that in S(*ytliia shijjwrecked persons saeriliced 
bulls to a virgin, called by them Iphigenia, th(‘ 
daughter of Agamemnon.’' The story ot‘ lo is 
n-ferred to: he (piotes from Herodotus a j)redic- 
tion of th(‘ l)(‘lphic oracle; he authenticates a 
story told by our author; tlu^sf^ particulars :is 
they art* accunitely rclatefl by Htu’odotus,* it would 
])»* su[)erflnons for me to r(‘peat.” He refers to 
the orthogi*a|diy of a naim^ : “and Herodotus in 
liis Historv ot’ Lro sus informs us that 1 his Lahetas 
was under the guardianslup ol‘ Lyeurgus, who 
gave laws to tire JiUeedaunonians ; but he (alls 
him Lrohotas. ' In tins form, in fact, tlfe naiiH' 
now stands in the (ireek text : — minute coiia 
])ondenc(S of this kind vouch for the cornet 
transmission of anci«*nt l>ooks. 11(3 aHirins that 
at Arion the har})cr, 
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sitting on a dolphin. And the particulars 
n^specting Arion and the dolphin Herodotus 
relates, as what he himself heard, in his account 
of the Lydian affairs.’^ Book X. 32, ‘‘ As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that 
part of his History in which lie gives an account 
of the irruption of the JVrsians into Greece, 
differs from what is asserted in tlie oracles of 
Bacis/' 

Lucian of Samosata devotes some pages to 
Herodotus, whose style he churacteris('s and coin- 
iTieiids ; and he relates piarticularly the mode 
aiU^pted by the historian for making liis work 
known to the Grec'ks, so that wherever he 
appeared all might say — lliat is Herodotus who 
wrote the history of the Persian war in the 
Ionian dialect, and wdio so gloriously chanted 
our victories. 

Hermogenes, the rhetorician and the contem- 
porary of Lucian, gives the following description 
of the historian's style: Tlu* diction of Hero- 
dotus is pure, easy, and perspicuous. Whenever 
he introduces fables he employs a poetic style. 
His thoughts are just, his language gruetd’ul and 
noble. Xo one excels him in tlu* art of de.scrihing, 
after the maiiiier of the poets, tlie manners and 
characters of his ditferent personages. In many 
places lu3 attains greatness of style, of whii*h the 
conversation betwixt Xerxes and Artabanus is 
an example.” 

Aulu^ Gellius, a miscellaneous wiit(T, abounds 
with reterences to authors of ('veiy class. In his 
Attic Nights, Herodotus is frccjm ntly mentioned, 
as for example — lie quotes at hmgth the story of 
Arion. Again ; Yet Herodotus, the historian, 
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aflirm.s, contrary to the opinion of almost all, 
that tlio Bosphorus or Cimmoriaii Sea is liable 
to be frozen/^ There is a verbal quotation from 
the third book, relative to the lioness, and another, 
of the fable of the Psyllians. 

The evidence of IMutarch is suffic’iently ample 
and conclusive to b(‘ar alone the whole burden 
of our argument. The writings of Plutareh, 
having in ev(‘rv age (uijoyed the higlu‘st re])ut:t- 
tion, have dese(mded to inod('rn tinn's, abun- 
dantly authenticated : — among tluun there is a 
small treatise (if it be g(‘nuin(‘, which is verv 
(jm\stionable) entitled “ Of tlu‘ Malignity of 
Herodotus.’’ The historian, in his account of 

the I’crsiaii invasion, atlirms the (Conduct of tlic 
Bootians on various (U'casions to liav(‘ been 
traitorous and {msillanimous. Mow IMutarch was 
a Bo'otian, and he telt so kfamly tin* infamy 
attaclu'd by Ifenxb'tus to his countrymen, that, 
with tile liopt‘ of wiping out the stain, In^ mideav* 
ourt'd if possii)le, to destroy tin' r<‘putation of out* 
author, by advamdng against him tin' lu'avv 
charge* of a malignant t'alsiticat ion of tacts through- 
out liis history, d'o <*lfect his object, In* reviews 
tin* entire work, bringing to bear u])bii every 
assailable point the utmost elforts of his crili' il 
acuteness, and all the stores of his h'arning. The 
.spei!iiic charges advan<*(‘d against Herodotus iu 
tliis tr(*ati.se must . to a mod(*rn read(*r, appear fer 
the most part extrtum'ly ffivobms. So far as lhc> 
may seem to be mon* serious, they liavt* bd(‘n fully 
refuted bv several critics. But our busiiu’ss, at 
j>n*8eut, witli J’lutandi’s trea!is(*, is to derive Irojii 
it a pre/ofof the gi'imineness and g(*neral authen- 
ticitv of the work whi(di is the subject ot our 
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argument. In the first place then, this treatise, 
by its many and exact references to all parts of 
the History, proves beyond a doubt that the Gr( ek 
text, as now extant, is substantially the same as 
that read by Plutarch — or rather by this writer 
who assumes his name, at tl)e time now in view. 
In the second place, Plutarch’s tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the work as the genuine production of 
Herodotus, may be taken as aiibrding [done a 
sufficient proof of tliat fact ; — for if it liad be(m [it 
all questionable — if any obscurity had rested u])oii 
traditionary history, this writer, whose' learning 
was extensivi*, could not liave been ignorant <>f 
such grounds of doubt ; nor would he have faileil 
to take the short course of denying at once the 
authenticity of the book. The five liundred ye[irs 
which intervened between the tinu's of Herodotus 
and of Idutarch, were ages of unintruu'upted [iiul 
wide ly-diffused iiitelligmiee ami ('ruditio?i ; — much 
more so than th(' hi^t live hundri'd y( ars of Ku- 
ropean liistory : and Plutarch had more am])h' 
metins of ascertaining the genuineiu'ss of tin' 
Ilistoiy attributed to Herodotus, than a critic of 
the present d[iv possccsses in judging ot tlie 
genuineness of Froissart, or of Abulfechi. In tlie 
third place, this small treatise yields [ui implicit 
testimony in siipiiort of the genend irutli ot‘ tlie 
history itself; for in leaving untoiu'hed [dl tlie 
nuiin parts of the story, aiul in fixing Ids eri- 
ticisms upon minor facts, and upon tlie nnui' 
colouring* given to the narnitive, tins critic 
virtually acknowledges that tin' priiu'iple l'aet> 
are ^unquestionable. It may be allirnu'd that lie 
has in fact, on the whole, rather establislunl tin' 
authenticity of the liistory against which ho 
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levels his critical weapons, than succeeded in 
destroying its credit. 

Jos(‘pluis quotes and corrects Herodotus — in the 
Ji^wish Antiquities; and in his reply to ^Vpion he 
nu'utions him doscrij)tively more than once, as 
wiiere he enumerates the (irreek historians; a tew 
})ages furtlier, he notices the remarkable fact that 
“ neither Herodotus nor Thucydides nor any (tf 
their contemporari(\s mak(' the slight('st mention 
4>t‘ tlie Romans/* Rresently afterwards he quotos 
^lani'tho in oppo>ition to Herodotus, in his account 
ot‘ Kgyptian history : and some ])ages l‘urtlu*r, he 
makes an exact quotation from tlu' second l)()ok, 

(iuintilian compares Ihu'odotus witli I’liucv- 
hides: “Herodotus, swet't, bland, and copious.” 
'* In H(n'odotus, as I think, there is always a 
gcaitle tlow of language.’* “Nor need Herodotits 
seoi’ii to be (‘oiijoinccl with Livy.” 

St ral)o, tlu' most hairm'd, (exact, and intelligent 
of the anciiuit g(*ograplu‘rs, very freqm'iitly eitos 
our author, u])on whose statmuents h(' makos some 
S( vei’e criticisms: yet without impugning tla- 
general aulheiit icity of t he History. Art. lf(i/ic/;r- 
hiI'SK-s. “ Among the illustrious mem born at this 
]>la(M‘ is H(*rodotus, tin* histoi ian, who is called llio 
I’hurian, Innaiuse lie joimsl himsedf to a colon\’ at 
that place ’ “ It was not improptudy said i)v 

llercKlotus, that th(‘ whole of Kgypt, at h'ast tlie 
I )elta, was a gift of tin' X'iyv.r.” Strabo reims to 
the account given of tli(‘ voyagi' round At'rici. 
attempted by the order of Harius. Hi' refers to, 
and ([notes tlu^ authority ol‘ Herodotus, uho 
atlinns that at Mt^nqihis in Jdgypt tlu'n' w^is a 
temphe of Neptune. 

Ihe la>t-named writer brings our series ol testi- 
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nionies up to the coinmenceineiit of the Christian 
era. In passing up the stream of time, w<‘ mvvi 
next with — 

Dionysius, th(^ countryman of ILu’odotus, and 
author of the “ Koman antiquities,” and of several 
critical treatises. In one of tlu'se, entitled ‘'The 
Judgment of Ancient Writers,” and in anothei-, 
addressed to Cn. IV)mp(‘y, Dionysius giv(is a 
niinuto account of tlie style, method, and com- 
parative merits of our author. In tlie l)()ok on 
compt>sition, he makes a long and literal quotation 
from the first book. In giving the character of 
Thucydides, he thus s[)eaks of Herodotus: — 
“llerodotus the Ilalicarnassiun, who survived to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, thougli 
born a little before the Ihu-sian AVar, raised the 
style of writing history : nor was it the hi>toi*y 
of one city or nation only tliut he composed; hut 
included in his work the many and various atfairs 
both of Europe and Asia. For beginning with 
the Lydian kingdom, he continues to the IV'rsian 
AV^ar — relates whatever was performed hv the 
Greeks and lhirl)arians during a period of 
years — selecting whatever was most wortliv of 
record, andfconnecting tluuu in a single hi>ti*rv; 
at the same time gracing his work with exci l- 
loncios that had been neglected bv his pre- 
decessors.” Several descriptive commendations of 
a similar kind miglit be adduced from the critical 
writings of this author. 

Contem^)orary with Dionysius, though a few 
years his s uiior, wms Diodorus tlie Sicilian. This 
learned and laborious historian passes ()ver much 
ot flic sam(' ground with Herodotus, to whom he 
makes several allusions. In discussing tiu' ques- 
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tioii relative to the inundations of the Nile, he 
states and controverts the opinion advanced by 
Herodotus on that subject. Further on, he rejects 
as fabulous the accounts given by Herodotus and 
others of the remote liistory of Egypt, and pro- 
fesses to follow the public records of the Egyptian 
pri(/sts; yet he had before (Uilogised our author as 
a writ('r ‘‘ without a rival, indefatigable in liis 
researches, and extensiv(‘!y learned in history.’’ 
Diodorus states the various opini:)ns of writers 
ndative to the ^ledian empire, and among tliese, 
Herodotus: ‘‘^s’ow Heroflotus, who livid in the 
time of Xerxes, ailirms that ttie Assyrians had 
governed Asia during a period of 500 years before 
it was subjugati'd l)v tin* Medes/^ 

thir autlior was known to the Homan writers, 
rornelius Xe[)os (.‘videiitly follows him in some 
passages, though he professes to adhtu'e chiidlv to 
tin* authority of Theopompus, Thueydid(‘s, ami 
Xenophon. Cicero bt‘stows u])on him high com- 
mendation in sevm-al plac(*s, declaring that “so 
far as his knowledge of the Gre(‘k language piT- 
mitted him to enjciy it, the ehxpieiUH* of the 
liistorian (wlnan he terms ‘the Fatlier of History’) 
gave him the greatest delight:’^ — thfltt his lan- 
guage “ llow.s lik(* an unohstnuded rivtu'.*’’ — ard 
that “ nothing can he more sweet than his style." 

Pliny the Ehh r nders to HerodotuA fre(]Ucntly; 
as tlius — “If W(» credit IlenKlotus, the sea once 
extondi'd b(‘yond Memphis, as far as the mountains 
of Ethiopia speaking of the inundation of the 
Xif<‘, li(^ quotes our author — “(he river, as llcro- 
dotns ndates, sub-ides within its banks on thr 
hundredth day alter its first rise.” Tasshig 
n t'^'reiiees occur in many ]>laces : — '‘Herodotus, 
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more ancient and a better autliority tlian Juba; ’’ 
Herodotus says that ebony formed part of the 
tribute rendered by the Ethiopians to the kings of 
Persia “this author composed (corrected) his 
History at Thurium in Italy, in the 310th year of 
Koine.” 

Scymnus of Chios, of whose writings some 
fragments only remain, professes, in his Descrip- 
tion of the Earth, to report what “ Herodotus has 
recorded in his History/^ This writer is believed 
to have flourished in the second century before 
the Christian era. 

Aristotle cites Herodotus as an example of the 
nntitpiuted, continuous style. “If the works of 
Herodotus were turned into verse, they would not 
hy that means become a poem, but would remain 
a liistory.” In his History of Animals ho charges 
our author with an error, in atlirming that “at 
the siege of Ninus, an eagh' was seen to drink 
but no such assertion is to be found in the works 
of the historian : probably a j)ass*'ige of some otJier 
writer was quoted by Aristotle from memory, and 
erroneously attributed to Herodotus; or ])ossiblv 
he quoted some work of thi.s historian which has 
since perkhod. The ambiguous reply of the 
Pythian to Cro sus is quoted, though not expli- 
citly from Herodotus. 

Ctesias, aA abstract of whose works is preserved 
by Photius, is very frequently (juoted by ancient 
authors. He was a Greek physician, who acconi- 
})aiiied the expedition led against Artaxerxes by 
his broth, r, tlie younger Cyrus. Though a few 
years younger, he wa.s contemj)orar} with Hero- 
dottis : liis testimony therefore brings the series of 
evidpuce.s up to the very time of our author. 
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Ctesias, having fallen into the hands of the Per- 
sians at the battle of Cunaxa, was detained at the 
court of Artaxerxes as physician, during seventeen 
years ; and it seems that, with the hope of recom- 
mending himself to the favour of “ the great 
king/' and of obtaining his own freedom, he 
undertook to compose a history of Persia, with 
tlie express and avowed design of impeaching the 
authority of Herodotus, whom, in no very cour- 
teous terms, he a(;(aises of many 1‘alsilications. The 
jealousy and malice of a little mind arc a])pareiit 
in these accusations. Nothing can be muc‘h more 
inau(‘ than the IVagiiKUits that are preservi'd of 
this author’s two works — his Jlisiory of 
ami his Indian History; yet, though j.)ossessiiig 
litth' intrinsic vabu', they serv<‘ an important 
])urpos(‘, in fui nishing a very exjdlcit evi(h iice of 
the geMuineiios and gout-ral authenticity of tin* 
work which ( desias laboured to d('pre(‘iat('. If 
tin* accoiuit given by Her(»dotus of Persian aifairs 
Imd l)et*ii idtogotlu*r untrue, his rival wantch 
neither tin* will nor the means to expose tin* 
imposition. Hut while, like Idularch, he cavil> ic 
minor points, In* leaves tin* substance oi the 
narrative uncontradicted. •' 

I'hucvdides, tin* conlem[>orary and rival ol' Hero- 
dotus, wherse writings an* said to have kimlh fl in 
Ids young nund the pa^.^lon Ibr liten'trv disdin- 
tion, makes only an indistini't allus:on to tin* 
History; vet this allusion is smh as ean hardly 
b<* ndsunderstood. Hook 1. 22 , in exphuMing tlic 
principle.s lyv which lu^ projK)sed to be guided in 
writing his History, he glamu's sarcastically at 
c(*rtain writers, who, \n narrating events that liAd 
taken plaee in remote 'imes, mix fables with Irutli, 
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and who seem to have aimed rather to amuse than 
to instruct their readers. He then immediately 
nientions the Median war, which forms the prin- 
cipal subject of his rival’s work, and of which that 
work was the well-known record. But if this 
allusion may not be admitted in evidence, our 
chain of proof is complete w ithout it. 

Citations or allusions similar to these might be 
brought forward almost without number ; but 
every purpose, both of illustration and of argu- 
ment — if argument were needed, is aecomplislied 
as well by a few^ as by many. From the entire 
mass of testimonies, if w^e wxu'e to select, for 
example, those of IMiotius, of Dionysius, and of 
Diodorus, w'o have proof enough of tlie genuine- 
ness and integrity of the Avork ; for the existence 
of these testimonies could not be accounted lor on 
a contrary supposition, in any reasonable manner. 
And wlieii w^e find the work reflected, as it were, 
more or h‘ss distinctly, from almost the entire 
surface of ancient literature, no room is left for 
doubt. The winters of every age, from the time 
of the author, speak of the Avork as being well 
knoAvn in Iheir times: — none of them (piote it in 
any such 4erms as (liese, an ancient history, said 
to have been Avritten by Herodotus:’ — or, “a 
history AAdiich most persons believe to be genuine;’’ 
for they alPrefer to it as a lx)ok that Avas in ev(‘ry 
one^s hands. If, therefore, the History had been 
produced in any age subsequent to that of Hero- 
dotus, tlx5 author of any such spurious work must 
have hadi under his control, for the purpose of 
interpolation, not only a copy of every considerable 
w^rk that wuis extant in Ins time, but every eo]>y 
of every such work: — he must in fact ‘have new 
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created tlie entire mass of books existing in the 
eastern and western world at the time ; and he 
niiist have destroyed all but his own interpolated 
copies ; otherwise, some copies of some of these 
works would have reached us in which these 
interpolated quotations from Herodotus were want- 
ing. Although such suppositions are extrava- 
gant, yet let us attempt to realise one or two of 
them. 

may imagine then that this History, pre- 
tending to be an ancient work, was actually pro- 
duced in the ninth century, by some learned monk 
of (Jonstantiuople. On this supposition, we unK. 
believe tliat the copyists of that time, in all ])arU 
of the Gn'ck empire, having been gained over hv 
tlie forger to luvour the fraud, issued n(‘W and 
ingeniously interpolated copies of the following 
authors: — namely, Procopius, Stephen, Stol)a‘Us, 
Mai •cellinus, Julian, Hesychius, Atheiianis, Lon- 
ginu.s, Lafu'tius, Lucian, Hermogenes, Pausauias, 
Aulu.s Gc llius, Idutarch, Jo.sej)hus, Strabo, Dionv- 
sius, Diodorus, Ari.stotle, Ctesias, and many others 
that are not cited above. Then to this list must 
bi* added many works that were extant in the 
ninth century, but since lost. All the 'pt’tn’ioudy 
existing copies of these authors must have hven 
gathennl in, and destroyed; but even this weald 
not be enough ; for the Byzantine writers must 
liave had the concurrence of the Latin eopyist.s, 
throiiglumt the inonustcric.s of western Kuropc; 
otherwise, the works of Cicero, and of (ifuntiliaii, 
and of Pliny, would not have confaiiuKl those 
references (o tlie History which w^e actually find 
in them. Now to elfe<*t all this, or a twentieth 
part of if, wuis as inipraeticable in tlie middle 
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ao’es, as it would be for us to alter the spots in 
the moon — for tlie things to bo altered were abso- 
lutely out of the reach of those whom we suppose 
to have made the attempt. 

Ilut as to these supposed interpolations, it was 
not Ibnnal sentences, or distinct paragraphs — 
wedged in where they seem to have little fitness, 
hut citations or allusions of an incidental kind, 
proper to tlie connection in which they occur, and 
])eriectly congruous with the text. 

Let it ru'Xt bo supposed that the genuine His- 
tory of Herodotus — referred to as we have seen 
by earlier writers, had perislu'd, or was supposed 
to have perished, about the seventh century ; and 
that some writer of the ninth century composed a 
work which should pass in the woidd for the 
genuine History. Now, to effect this, he must 
have had in his memory, as he went along, the 
entire body of ancient literature, botli Greek and 
Homan ; or otlierwise he could not have worked 
up all the references and quotations of earlier 
author^, so as to make them tally, as we find tlu'v 
do, with his spurious production: and if any of 
these author.^ were unknown to him, or fi^rgotten, 
then we siTould find discrepant (juotations tliat 
could not be verified. iJoreover, as tlie genuine 
work was certainly in existence and widely dif- 
fused in the eoutury, no writer wishing to 

make sueh an attempt could think himself secure 
against the existenct? of some copies of the genu- 
ine work, Vhich, if brought to light, w'ould at 
once expose his own to contempt. 

Gr if a forgery had been attempted at a time 
nearer to that of the alleged author, theiq in pro- 
portion as we recede from dilficulties of one kind, 
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we run upon those of another kind. For if, 
avoid the absurdity of supposing that a hin>-h 
mass of books, scattered through many and diy- 
tant oountrios, were at once called in, and 
re-issued with the re<juisite interpolations, we 
imagine that the work was forged at an earlier 
time, when fewer testimonies needed to have been 
foisted into existing l)ooks; then we come to a 
j)eriod when learning was at its heiglit — at Alex- 
andria — throiigliout Greece, and its colonies— 
when every fa(jt connected with tlie history of 
b(M)ks was familiarly known; when many Jarije 
libraries existed— when, therelbre, no standard 
work ('ould disa{)pear, or could be supplanted bv 
a spurn ms one ; much less could a W(>rk whieli 
had nev('r before been lieard of, create to itself tlie 
wedit of a book Ion*:!; and familiarly known: hew 
could the It'arned in the east and the west be jior- 
suadt'd that a work, newly produced, had boon in 
tli(*ir libraries for a luindred years? Tliougli the 
knowledge of books is more widely ditfustd in 
moilern, tlian it was in ancient times, y(‘t aninii;> 
those who addict tbeinsclvcs to lit('rature, tluroi^ 
not now iiK/rt; of erudition, oi‘ int(dlrgcne(% ef dis- 
crimination, than were displayed in tlie tlinr or 
four centuries of which the Augustan age Ibriiicd 
the centrt‘. To issue a voluminoujs history, and 
to pcTsuade the world that it liad been kinevn 
during tin* last two luindred velars, is an attempt 
not more impracticable in the present day, (Inai 
it would liav(‘ been in the times of Dionysius, of 


Cicero, of (iuintilian, or of Plutarch. 

If we carry our supposition still higher, tjiat is 
to .say, till we get free from all tlie ditlkulti^"^ 
ttbove-iucntioned, then we gain nothing. The 
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fact principally important as an historical ques- 
tion is granted, namely, that the History was 
actually extant at, or very near the time, com- 
monly supposed ; and then the only point in dis- 
pute is the bare name of the author, whicli, so tar 
as the truth of the history is involved, is a ques- 
tion of inferior consequence. Yet let us pursue 
this doubt a step further; — If Herodotus the 
llalicarnassian, were a real person, known in his 
time as a writer, then some self-denying forger 
made over to this Herodotus all the glory of being 
the author of so admirable a work ; and this 
Herodotus accepted the generous fraud, and acted 
his part to give it credit. Hut if the name and 
designation be altogether iictitious — the real au- 
thor concealing himself; then how happened it 
that the Greeks of that age should speak of Hero- 
dotus as of a real person whomjhey had known, 
honoured, and rewarded ? In piaderenee to any 
such impracticable hypothesis, who would not 
rather accept as true the atlirmation which the 
work hears upon its front ? 

Hut now wc take up another supposition. 
After tracing as w*e have done, the liistorv of the 
w^ork in question, up through a continued series 
of quotations, in the Greek and Latin writers, and 
obtaining bv that means a conelusive proof of 
its antiquity, we may imagine that there is in 
existence a Persian translation of the Hislorv of 
Herodotus, which, by the peculiarities of its style, 
as well by external evidence, is ascertained to 
have been executed in the time of Artaxerxes. 
Another translation of the sann^ work is then 
brought forward in the language of aiuuh nt Car- 
thagf, wdiich, except in this (sup[)osed) tfanslatioii 
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has been long extinct. And there is another in 
the Coptic, or ancient language of Egypt; and 
another in the Ijatin, of the time of Plautus aii i 
Terence. If these several translations had each 
descended to modern times, through some iiidc- 
ptaulent channel, and if each possessed a separaio 
mass of evidence in proof of its antiquity; and ii, 
when collated among themselves, and with 
Greek original, they were found to hannonis)*, 
except in those variations which must al\va\s 
belong to a translation; tluni, and in sueli a case, 
we should possc'ss an instance of that sort of ri . 
dundant demonstration which in fact dot's helnu:. 
in full to the Jewish and Christian ^>criptiir(\< ; 
but to no other writings whatever. 

Let it now be granted as jwssihl,' that a writer 
of a later age, who was a ))ertect master of iho 
Greek language, who possessed an endh'ss fund of 
various h^arning, and who was githsl in a liigii 
degree with tln^ imitative faculty, might ])rodn{’<‘ 
nine l)(K)ks like those of llennlottis, wliich, .sup- 
posing there W(‘r<‘ no external evich'nce to confiM- 
dict the fratul, might ptiss as genuine. To atiinii 
tliat a forgery siudi as this is /fo.\.suV>/c,* is to allow 
the utmost that our knowdedge of tln'^jxovtus of 
the liurnan mind will ])ermit to be granlod ; and 
much more than the history of lit(‘rary forgerio 
will warrant us to supj)ose : for all tlie attt inpis at 
that sort that have been detected, either ahound 
with manifest incongruities ; or if execute d l>y 
men of learning and ability, they hcdi 

formed upon a small scale, and have excluded, ns 
far as possible, all exact references to ])articnlnr 
facts. 

But thro work before us is of great extent; its 
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allusions to particular facts are innumerable, pre- 
cise, and incautious ; its stylo and dialect are 
proper to the age which it pretends : — in a word, 
it is in every respect what a genuine production 
of that age ought to be. If then it were to be 
judged of, on the ground of internal evidence 
alone, no scholar could for a moment hesitate to 
decide in lavour of its genuineness. The reader 
will recollect that the supposition of a forgery in 
a later age is excluded by the evidence already 
adduced in this chapter. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 

MF/niOD OF ARGFIXG FROM THK GKXriNEXESS, 
TO THE ArTHEXTKITY OF THE HISTORY OF 
HERODOTl S. 

That the Greek text of Herodotus, such as it nov/ 
appears — small verbal variations only excepted, 
was extant and well known in Greece, at least as 
early as the cominencenient of the J\‘loponnesiaii 
"War ruT'. 4dl), is the conclusion tlnit is warranted 
by tiK' evidence already adduced. It now remains 
to iiKpn’re how far tliis proof <»f t]it\ anti([uily and 
^oiiuiman'ss of tlie work carries with it a proof of 
the general truth of the Histc)ry. 

In a civilised community, wliere a free expres- 
sion of opinion is allow(‘d, and wliere opposing' 
inte!*ests actually (‘xist, a writer, who protesses to 
(Munpile an autlu ntic account of transactions that 
are still fresh in tiie reeolh‘ction of the p(*o[)le, ( an 
move only within certain limits, even if he misrlit 
wish to misrepresent — Circumstauces, known 

mily to a few, maybe lalsitlcHl — motives maybe 
maligned — actions may be exa^p:erated — wroinr^ 
and sufferings may be coloured by rhetorical 
d<‘clamafion — fair ('haraeders may h(‘ (hd’amed, and 
tbul ones eulogisfsl : — these are nearly the hoinid- 
aries of falsitieatioii. Hut if personages altog(!th^;r 
iietiti(»us are made the heroes of the story — d 
inviisions, battles, sieges, conspiracies, are described 
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which never happened — if, in a word, the entire 
narrative is a fiction, then it ranks in a different 
class of productions, nor could it ever gain credit 
as an authentic account of real, and recent events. 
The same evidence, therefore, which establishes 
the existence of an historical work at a time near 
to that of tlie events it records, establishes also the 
general antkenticity of the narrative ; — for the work 
is not only mentioned by contemporary writers, 
but it is mentioned as a /mtonj. This character 
granted to the book by the author’s contempo- 
raries contains, by condensation, the suffrages of 
the whole community. In substance, we liear the 
people of (1 recce assenting to the historian in 
relation to those principal portions of his narra- 
tive, at least, of which they were (jualified to form 
an opinion, and relative to which no writer would 
attempt to deceive them. 

Equity demands that we treat tin historian con- 
formably with his own j)rofessions. When he 
narrates events as well known to his contemp<v 
varies as to himself, he is not to be considered as 
sustaining any oth<'r responsibility than that of 
telling his^story well : — in such instances we may 
ask for proof of his impartiality, or of tlie sound- 
ness of his judgment, but not of liis veracity, 
which is ngt taxed. lUit when he relates incidents 
of a private or remote kind; — when he makes a 
demand upon the confidence of his contem])orari( s 
by affirming things in relation to which //e // could 
not generally detect his misstatements if he 
erred; — then, and in such cases, we may fairly 
search for evidence bearing upon the historian's 
character, and circumstaiu'es, and liis means of 
inlormation. This is an important tlistiuction, 
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never to be lost sight of in reading history ; — and 
the inference it contains is this — that a history of 
public transactions, published while many of tlie 
actors were still living, and while the events were 
iamiliarly remembered by a large number of 
persons, and which w^as commonly received as 
authentic, must be accepti‘d, as to its priiunpal 
facts, us true, even thougli there should bt‘ reason 
to . sUvSpect the impartiality, tlie. veracity, or the 
judgment of the writer; but if in tliese respects, 
he is entith'd to a common degree of confidence, 
then nothing more than a few errors of inach 
'vertency can, with any fairn(*ss, be deducted fiom 
the narrative. 

h^very historitail work, tlierefore, needs t() be 
analysed, and to have its several portions sipar- 
ately estimated. — ^Vhatt‘ver is iHunote or paiticu- 
lar will claim our credence according to tli(‘ 
opinion we may form of tin* histori;m/s veracity, 
accuracy, judgnumt, and his means of iiitbrnia- 
tiori ; but the truth of narratives relating to 
events that were matters of notoriety in tin 
writer’s time, rests altogether npon a dilKux'iit 
ground; being m‘cessarily invtilved iu the lac! 
tliat the work was jniblished and aceep<\al as au- 
tlientic at sueh or such a date. The stnmgtli oi' 
this infenuice will best Hp^xair by examinitig a 
particular instama*. 

In adherence to the distinction above numtioned, 
we must detach from the History of lfcrod(»tu.< 
the following jiortions (not as if they wcrc^pnocd 
t > lx» false, or even improbable; but simply because 
the truth of them cannot be dimthi inferred fri»u 
the fict of the (jenninPUfuft of the u'ork). First "" 
Geographical and ant iq uarian dc.scri j)t ions (d 
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countries remote from Greece : Secondly — Tho 
early history of such countries, and indeed the 
early history of Greece itself: Thirdly — Events 
or conferences said to have taken place at the 
Persian court during the war with Greece ; and 
lastly, many single incidents, rej)orted to have 
happened among the Greeks, but whieli rest upon 
suspicious or insidlieient evidence. After making 
deductions of this sort, there will remain — all 
those principal events of tlie Persian invasion 
which were as well known to thousands of the 
author’s countrymen and contemporaries as to 
himself; and in describing which his responsi- 
bility is that of an author only, who is required to 
digest his materials in the. best manner he can — 
not that of a uitnesSy called to give evidence upon 
a matter of doubt. 

The leading events which we may accept [is 
vouched for by the antieputy and genuineness of 
the work arc these — The invasion of Greece by a 
larg(5 Asiatic army, about tive-and- forty yeiirs 
bcfcu'C the publication of the History : — the defeat 
of that army by the Athenians and Plata ans on 
the plains of Marathon : — a si'cond invasion of 
Greece t^n years afterwards, by an immense liost, 
gathered from many nations: — the desertion of 
their city by the Athenians : — an inelfectual con- 
test with Ihe invaders at tlie piiss of Thermopyhe : 
— the occupation of At liens by the Persians : — 
the defeat of the invading fleet at Sulamis: — the 
retreat^of the Persians, and their second advance 
in the following year, when the destruction of 
Athens was completed ; and — the final overthrow* 
8f the Asiatic army at Platiea and Mycale. That 
these eventa actually took place — assuming the 
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History to be genuine — will appear if the circum- 
stances of the case are examined. 

At the time when, as it has been proved, the 
History of Herodotus was generally known and 
received as authentic, the several states of Greece 
were marshalled under the rival interests of Athens 
and Sparta ; and an intestine war, carried on 
with the utmost anirnosit}', raged by turns in all 
])arts of this narrow territory. Such a period, 
therefore, was not the time when flagrant misre- 
presentations of recent facts, tending to flatter tlio 
vanity of one of these rival states, at the expense 
of the honour of otlnu’s, could hv endured, or could 
gain any credit. The At henians glorit'd, beyond all 
Ijounds of niodoty, in having, witli the assistance 
(d'the Plata ans only, repelled tlie .Median invasion 
Oil the plains of Marathon. Hut would this boast 
liave been allowed — would the account of the 
battle giv(‘n by Herodotus have been sullered to 
pass without contradiction by the other states, if 
no such invasion had a(!tual]y taken plac(‘, or if 
it had lx‘eii much less tbrniidable than is repre- 
sented by the b.istorian ; or if the other states 
lia^l in fact been present on the fieUl ? (hir 
auflujr affinns that the Laceda'inonians^^tliough 
iully informed of the danger which threateiu'd 
the independence of Greece, persisted yi a scru- 
pulous adherence to thc-ir custom of not setting 
out upon a milifary expedition till after the full 
moon. In the meantime the battle took place, 
and a bodv of two thousand Lm'.ediemftniaiis. 
atterwards desjiatcln^d from Sparta, nvached the 
held of battle only time enough to gratify their 
curiosity by a sight of the slaughtered Mc<lcs. 
Thi.s ubsenc^3 of their allies was ever afterwards 
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made matter of arrogant exultation by the 
Athenians; and the historian, in giving his sup- 
port to their boast, darc'd the contradiction of 
one half of the people of Greece. 

The second invasion of Greece, conducted by 
the Persian monarch in person, took place ten 
years after the defeat of tlie first at Marat lK)n ; 
or about iive-and-thirty years before the puldi- 
cation of the History : many individuals, there- 
fore, were then living who took part in the 
several battles and engagements ; and every 
remarkable event of the war was then as well 
known and remembered in Greece as are tlie 
circumstances of tlie French Pevolution by the 
people of Europe at tlie present time (LS2S). 

Uur immediate purpose does not demand tliat 
we should examine the credibility ol‘ the deseri[)- 
tion given by Herodotus of tlie Asiatic army; 
for even if it were proved that the numbirs 
stated by him are exaggerated, the ])rinci])al 
facts would not be brought into doubt ; nor 
would even the credit due to the historian be 
much impeached ; for in all these particulars 
he is cjireful, again and again, to remind the 
reader that ho brings forward the best accounts 
he could collect — not vouching for their absolute 
accuracy. That he did avail liimself of authentic 
documents in compiling tliis description is ivn- 
dcred evident by the graphic truth and propriety 
of all the particulars. Indeed the ])ieture of the 
Persian army, and of its discipline and move- 
ments, is strikingly accordant with the known 
modes of Asiatic warfare. The army of Xerxes 
consisted of a small body of bravo and well- 
discipUned troops — Modes, Persian®, and Saoes, 
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wliich, if it had been iibly commanded, and 
nneiicumbered, might ven" probably have suc- 
ceeded ill their enterprise ; but being impeded 
and embarrassed by the presence of a vast and 
disorderly mob of half-savage or dissolute attend- 
ants, they were, at every st(‘p, surrounded by a 
wide-spreading d(‘solation — more fatal than the 
enemy, wliieh rendered the advance of the army 
in the higliest degree difficult, and its r(‘trcat 
desperate. To all this, parallel instances may 
be adduced from almost every l)age of Asiatic 
history. 

When sp(;aklng of the twenty Satrapi(‘s of 
Darius, Major Iteimell, in his Mssay on the Geo- 
gra])hy of HcTodotus, avails himself of the in- 
lormation contained in our author's description 
ol‘ the army of X<*rxes, to wliieh he attributes a 
liigli degret? of authority. Now it is evident tliat 
unh'ss Herodotus had po8s«‘ss('d authenti(t and 
accurate docuimuits, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have given th(^ consistency of 
truth to two distinct accounts of nations ami of 
])cople, so various and so remott' from (ireete. 
“Although/’ says this writer, “ there are some 
errors in the descri|)tion, as there must nef^'ssarily 
be wher(‘ the subject is so very ext(*nsive, yet 
it is on the whole so remarkably consistent, that 
one is .surprised how the Greeks found means to 
acquire so mu<’h knowledge respecting so distant 
a part. It is p(jssii)le that we have been in the 
habit of doing tlumi an injustice, by allTnviiig 
them a les.s degree of knowlcfigt* of the geography 
of Asia, down to the c'Xpedition of Alexander,^ 
than they really jiossessed ; that is, we have, in 
some inrttaiU'i‘8, ascribed to Alexander, certain 
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geographical discoveries which perhaps were made 
long anterior to his expedition . . .We shall 
close the account of the Satrapies, and our 
remarks on the armament of Xerxes, with some 
additional ones on the general truth of the state- 
ment of the latter, and on tlie final object of the 
expedition, llrief as the dt‘scrip1ions in the text 
are, they contain a great variety of infonnation, 
and furnish a numlxu* of proofs of the general 
truth of our author’s liistory ; for the descriptions 
of the dress and weapons of several of the nunote 
nations, engaged in the expedition of Xerxes, 
agree with what appears amongst tliem at this 
day; which is a strong confirmation of it; not- 
withstanding tliat some attempts have been made 
to ridicule it by diflerent writers. Herodotus had 
conversed with those who had seen the dress and 
weapons of these tribes during the invasion ; and 
therefore we cannot doubt that the Indians 
clothed in cotton, and with bows made of reeds 
( ?>., bamboos), were amongst them : of course, 
tliat the great king had summoned liis vassals and 
allies, generally, to this European war: a war 
intended, i^ot merely against fireeee, but against 
Europe iip general, as appears by the spoeebes of 
Xerxes, and other eircumstanees. . , . The evi- 
dent cause of the assoinblage of so many nations 
was that the Eiiiropeans (as at the present day) 
wore deemed so fur superior to Asiatics as to 
require a vastly greater number of the latter to 
oppose ihem. This is no less apparent in the 
history of the wars of Alexat.der, and of the wars 
made by Europeans in the E^ast in modern tim(\s. 
Ilhwever, wx' do not by any means believe in 
the numbers described hy the Greek historians; 
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because we cannot comprehend, from what is seen 
and known, how such a multitude could be pro- 
vided with food, and their beasts with forage. 
But that the army of Xerxes was great beyond 
all example, may be readily believed, because it 
was collected from a vastly extended empiiv, 
every part of which, as well as its allies, furnished 
a proportion ; and if the aggregate had amounted 
to a moderate number only, it would have been 
nugatory to levy that number throughout the 
whole empire; and to collect troops I'rom India 
and Ktliiopia to attack Greece, wlien the whole 
number required might be collected in Lower 
Asia.’^ 

It seems impracticable, from the existing evi- 
dence, to ascertain how gn^at a deduction ought 
to be made from the calculations (d‘ Herodotus, 
as to the numbers of the invading army ; but it 
is easy to believe that liis authorities, which 
unquestionably were authentic in what relates to 
the description of the forces, might lead him 
astray, without any fault on his part. Or probably, 
as the numbers t'xceeded the facilities of common 
computation, some conjectural ino^le of calculatioji 
wa.s adopted by the contemporarv Greieks, which 
might easily' exceed the (ruth. — For exain[)le, the 
length ol tinu^ occupied by the barbarian Irani in 
passing certain <letile8 : — or the very fallacious 
nn»d(‘ of reckoning employed by the Persians was 
|>erhaps followed : — this, us llerodotus describes 
it, consisted in counting ten thousand men, who 
were packed in a circle as closely as possible, 
and a fence formed round them: they- were tlnii 
removed, and the (uitire army, in turns, was imftle 
to piiss wi|hin the enclosure : the whole was thus 
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counted into ten thousands. But *lio\v probable is 
it, that, by the inattention of the persons who 
conducted this process, the successive packa<^es 
were less and less dense. — Seven thousand men 
might easily seem to fill the space in which ten 
had been at first crammed. Nor is it at all safe 
to argue d priori on the supposition that so many 
could not have been supported on tlie mareli. 
The power which drew a large levy of men from 
twenty-nine nations, might also drain those 
nations of their grain. A vast fleet of flat- 
bottomed barges attended the army along the 
coast; and as soon as this fleet was separated from 
it, all the extremities of famine wt^re sutfered bv 
the retreating host. ThiS^armament is not fairly 
compared w'ith those which, in later times, have 
traversed the continent of Asia; for in these 
instances the aid of an attendant fleet was not 
available Without this aid the distant movement 
of five hundred thousand men is scarcady practic- 
able ; with it, three or four times that number 
might with little difficulty be led a distance <>f 
three or six months’ mandn This important 
difference has not been duly regarded by these 
who hav(^discussed the questson. If then sucli a 
deduction from the army of Xerxes is made as 
may readily be accounted for from the inaccurate 
mode of Computation employed \)y the Tersians 
or the Greeks; and if tlio attendance of so large 
a fleet of store ships is considered, we may well 
hold Therodotus excused from the charge, cither 
of deliberate falsification, or of intended exag- 
geration. 

• If it were alleged that Herodotus discovers an 
inclination on every occasion to place fhe conduct 
u 
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of the Atheniaiis in the most advantageous light, 
it may be replied that, if such a disposition is 
charged upon him, then his substantial impar- 
tialit y, and the autlienticity of the narrative are 
convincingly proved, by his allowing to the 
Spartans the undivided and enviable glory of 
having first encountered the invaders at the pass 
of Therinopyhe. In relating this memorable 
action he affirms that all the allies under the 
command of Leonidas, excepting only a small 
body of Thebans and of The 8 j)ians, retiiH'd from 
tlie pass as soon as it was known that they were 
circumvented by the liarbarians ; and he plainly 
attributes this desertion to the prevalence of 
unsoldier-like feans. This statement therel’ore — 
like many others in the History — chalhaiged 
contradiction 1 ‘rom the parties implicated in the 
dishonour. 

In n‘counting the naval engagements which 
took place in the Lubaan straits, the historian 
contents himself with affirming that, after a 
doubtful contest, each fleet retired to its station; 
and he attributes the final success of the Greeks, 
not 80 much to their valour and skill, as to a 
divine interposition, which, by a violent^stonn, so 
far diminished the rersiaii fleet that the two 
armaments were reduced to an e(iuality. 

The ill-vsuccess of the Greeks in attempting to 
op}>ose the advance of the llarbarians at Therino- 
pvhf\ and the losses they had sustained in several 
naval engagements, having reduced thein^ almost 
to despair, the Athenians, thinking it impractic- 
able to defend Attica, abandoned their city, and 
took refuge on board their ships, and in th^ 
neighbouring islands. The invader therefore was 
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allowed, without opposition, to execute his threat 
— that he would retaliate upon the Athenians tlie 
burning of Sardis. Here then we arrive at a 
definite fact, which may be considered as forming 
the central point of the History. If tliis fact b(^ 
established, most of tlie subordinate incidents 
must be admitted to have tak(*n place, as they 
were nothing more than either the proper causes, 
or tlie eifects, of this main t vent. 

AVithin so short a period as five and thirty, or 
forty y(‘ars, it could not be a mat ten* of doubt or 
controversy among the Athenians, or indeed witli 
anv of the p(‘0])le of Greece, wbetlier Atliens had 
been occupied l>y a foreign army — its halls and 
teinjdes overt lirown or burned — its sacred groves 
cut down, and its surrounding gardens and fields 
devastated. Hut while several thousand citi;'(iis 
were still living, who had attained an adult age at 
the time of the alleged invasion, and while the 
structures of the new city wvre in their hr.Nt 
freshness, or W'ere scarcely completed ; and while, 
if it had actually taken place, the marks of this 
destruction must, have been everywhere ap])arent, 
a history published, and is universally ap- 
plauded, ki which this invasion of Attica, and 
this destruction of Athens are particularly des- 
cribed. Can then this fact be reconciled with the 
supposition*tliat no such events had really taken 
place — that these arrogant citizens had never been 
driven from their home.s‘f Can w(* believe that, 
for the mke of assuming to themselves the glory 
of having repelled such an invasion, the entire 
people of Atheirs would liave given their assent to 
a •lictitious narrative, wliich every one of them 
iimst have knowm had no foundation in trutli or, 
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if such an infatuation had prevailed at Atliens, 
would their neiglibours — the Corinthians, and the 
Boeotians, have lel't such a falsehood uncontra- 
dicted ? 

It is evident that, unless a powerful invasion of 
Greece had taken place, Athens — the principal 
city of Greece, could not have Ix'cn (x'cupied and 
destroyed ; and unless that invasion had been 
vSpeedily repulsed, Athens could not have regained 
that wealth, and power, and liberty whi(‘}i, on 
otlu'r evidence, it is known to have ])ossessed in 
the hrst vixirs of the J^'loponnesian War. Here 
then, if the truth of the ilistory of Herodotus 
were to be argued, the (juestion must come to its 
issue. If it wer(' denii'd that sucli an invasion of 
Greece liappened at the time atlinmsl by our 
author, then the fact- of* the general ditf‘usion, and 
the high credit, of the History of H(U’odotu.s, 
throughout (ireece, must be sliown to consist with 
that denial. Gn the otluu* hand, an apologist for 
HcTodotus, having established the antitjuity and 
geMuineiiess of tlu’ work, must not h<‘ n^qnired, 
either to detrnd the veracity of the historian, or 
to adduce corrolxu’ativt* evidence in pToof of the 
fact, until the difiiculty which n'sts ,upon the 
contrary livpothc.sis has bciuj dispo>cd of. 

The account givoii by Hc-rodt^tus ,>)f the ''iih- 
S(s|ucnt f'vcntsof the Porsian War — that is to say 
— the defeat of the A.siatic fleet at Salamis— tli ' 
P'trcit of Xerxes — the second occupation of 
Athens in tht* following .spring by the'Persians 
under tbe command of Mardonius; and tlu^ filial 
dis<x mfiture and destru(‘lion of the Barbaruin 
army at Platica and at Mycale, follow of course, 
as substantially true, if the preceding facts are 
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established. It must however be observed that a 
peculiar character of authenticity belongs to this 
latter portion of the History: for though the 
issue of the war was indeed highly gratifying to 
the vanity of the Greeks, one would almost think 
that the historian wished, as far as possible, to 
check their exultation, or to balance the vaunts of 
each of the states by some eireurnstanees of dis- 
honour. For instance — no veil is drawn over 
those almost fatal contentions for precedency by 
which the counsels of the confederates were dis- 
tracted; nor are the treasons and tlie interested 
conduct of the chiefs concealed or excused. The * 
pusillanimity of some, and tlie fears of all are 
confessed : indeed so mu<*h of inlamy or of dis- 
credit is thrown by Herodotus upon individuals, 
and upon tlie whole community, that his boldin'ss 
in publishing such statements, and tlie candour of 
the Greeks in admitting them, are alike worthy of 
admiration. Nor can we biheve otherwise than 
that a full conviction of the substantial truth of 
these statements at once inspired ihv writer with 
this eourage, and compelled his hearers to exercise 
this forboiw’ance. It cannot seem surjirising that, 
in later tjTnes, some writtTs jealous for the honour 
of Greece at large, or of some particular state, 
should attempt to remove these hlots, by impugn- 
ing the credit of the historian. Yet even in 
making this attempt, they venture no further 
than to call in (|ue.stion his account of a lew 
particuhr transactions, or to dispute those portions 
of the work which relate to remote times, and 
distant nations. 

We have seen that the history of the IVu’sian 
invasion, as given by ilerudotus, is in its main 
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einniinstanees, established by the mere fact that 
the work was known, and had been accepted as 
authentic, within forty years of the events it 
records. This then is not an instance in wliich 
the veracity of the liistorian needs to l)e vindi- 
cated, or in wliich our faith in its veracity must 
be dependent u])on otlun* evidence. Y(*t it is 
natural to look around tor such other evidence as 
may bi' found to])earu]>nn th(‘ liistory. Wt' have 
a good right to suppose that events of such mag- 
nitude as those wliich llmaxlotiis nTites, would 
bt' mentioned, more or less explieitly, by otlier 
writers of tlie same age — wlu'tlu'r philosoplaus, 
})oets, orators, or historians. And tliis in fact is 
the ease in (he instance b(‘for(‘ us; tor almost 
ov(Ty writer — eont(un]>orary with Herodotus — 
whos(‘ works ar(‘ extant, makes allusions o(‘ a 
diri'et or indirect kind to tlu* l\*rsian invasit)n. 
Some of the authors alriaidy adduced in proof of 
tlu‘ anticjuity and giuiuineness of the liistory, must 
now be recalled to give e\ ideii(*e as to the matter 
of tact. 

IMiidar, the prince of Ivrii* ])f>ets, is reported 
to have died at the age of eighty, and«>was Lmii 
about n.c. -V*/], and was in mid-life at the time 
ol' the Persian invasiom The odes now (‘Xtmit 
Were recited in Gre(‘(:e before the tiistory ef 
Henxlotus WHS compo.sed. "J'he subject of lie sc 
com|)os!tions are (lie praises of tin* victors at the 
Olympic, the Isthmian, the Pythian, and tiic 
.\em<*an games ; and in extolling his heroes, 
the jH)et finds occasion to refer (o the glories ol 
the cities to whicli they beIong('d : they contaiii 
therefore m|inv allusions to the ( vents of Orecisn 
history ; ami as these odt s were recited at all 
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the great festivals, the allusions wore such as the 
mass of the people could not fail to understand. 
This sort of incidental and brief notice of public 
events, intended to kindle the enthusiasm of the 
audience, must of course rest upon the knowledge 
or the convictions of those to whom they were 
addressed. In the first of the Pytliian odes, a 
rapid sketch is given of the principal events of 
the Persian war. — Sucli defeat as they suffered 
bv the Syracusan prince, who, manning tlu' swift 
ships, with the youth, delivered Greece from 
heavy servitude. — I would choose tlie praise won^ 
by the Atlienians at Salamis : — nr I would tell 
at Sparta the tight near Mount ( ’Itluemn, in wliieli 
the Medi'S with tlieir curved bows (dyKvXoro^ot) 
were oppress(‘d. — The iledetui bow as seen in 
tbe bas-reliefs of IVrsepolis, is very properly 
described by this epithet — it is very long, and 
much curved, even in its extended state. 

These allusions may be explained by referring 
to those places in Herodotus, whe re it is relatnd. 
tiiat, while Xerxes was advancing towards Gn ei e, 
the Athenians and Lacedieinoiiians sent an em- 
bassy toAJ elon, tyrant of iS\Tacu.se, te) ask his 
aid against the Barbarian : this he refused to 
grant, exce])t upon ce>nditie)ns with which the 
Greeks cfmld ne)t cennply. Yet lu^ fitted out a 
fleet, and engaged and defeated the Carthagenian>, 
commanded by Ainilcar, who had be'en ineittel 
by the; IVrsiana to join in the war upon the 
Greeks : by this victory Greece was dclivi ivd 
from the danger of an attack wliioh must liave 
proved fatal to its Hbortios ; for if the Cart ha- 
genian fleet had arrived in tlie Arediipe lago, and 
had joined the Per^^ians, the (irerks could hardly 
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have withstood so vast a combination. The next 
allusion is to the engagement at Salamis, in which 
the Athenians, as ITorodotus aflirms, took the 
principal part : and the last, is to the final defeat 
of the llarbarians near Plafa'a, at the foot of 
Blount Cithneron. In this battle the Spartans 
were the most distinguished. In the fifth Istli- 
niian ode, another allusion to Salamis occurs — 
where men innumerable met their death, as by 
a hail-sturm of destruction. 

Avs(‘hylu.s, the father of tragedy among the 
Greeks, had reached manhood at the time of the 
•first invasion of Greece, and took part in the 
battle of ilarathon : lie was present also in the 
engagement at Salamis, and again at the battle 
ot riatma. Seven only of his seventy tragedies 
liav(‘ descended t(' modern times : — one of tlicsc' 
is entitled “The Persians.’’ The scene is laid 
at Susa, in Persia, and the time supposed is 
during the absonco of Xerx(‘s in (iroece. The 
play is r)penod by a chorus of eldiu's, who discourse 
anxiously concerning the fate of the expiniition ; 
— All Asia is exhausted of men : wives count 
th(* days, and mourn the long ahsence^ of their 
warrior-consorts — Ato>sathe queen enters dtjeeted, 
and recounts a portentous dream : — a inesscng(‘r 
then arrives from Greece: he ri'porfs the defeat 
of the Persian fleet, and the retreat of Xerxes : — 
in relating tlie particulars, he glances at the 
eircurnstaTices which preceded the engagement 
at Halainis, as mentioned by Iferodotus—That a 
messenger (sent by Th(‘mist<K‘Ies) int'ormed Xerxes 
tluit the <i reeks were about to disperse; t<i 
prevent which he imprudently surrounded them: 
— an engagement en.sue<l, of which Xerxes was a 
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spectator from a neighbouring hill : — the Per- 
sians are defeated ; — those who occupied the island 
(of Psyttalea) were all slain. The army, in its 
retreat, suffers the extremity of cold, hunger, and 
thirst. On hearing this, the queen invokes tlie 
shade of Darius, which appears. — Atossa repeats 
the story of his son’s defeat : — The shade predicts 
the fatal battle of Platjea, and the destruction of 
the army. In the (‘losing scene, Xerxes himself 
arrives, bewailing his misfortunes, and bringing 
back nothing but an empty quiver. The (*nly 
material point in which ^Eschylus differs lioin 
Herodotus, is in reckoning the Greek fleet at 
three hundred, instead of seven hundred sail : — « 
this is evidently a poetic deviation from fact, 
intended to enhance the glory of the victory. 

Of all the Gn‘(‘k historians, none bears so high 
a character for authenticity and for exactness in 
matters of fact as Thucydides : liis iiupartiality, 
his laborious collection, and his judicious selection 
of materials, and his rejection of whatever seemed 
to rest on suspicious evidence, are ap{)arent on 
almost every page of the history of the Peloj>oii- 
nesian wai». This history was published about 
sixty years after the expi^dition of Xerxis. 
Thucydides had conversed with many of those 
who had tokiui part in tlu^ Itattles described by 
Herodotus. Many allusions to the eve nts of the 
Persian invasion occur in the course of the work, 
and th('\* are all of that kind wliich is natural, 
when uA hisU^riaa refers to facts which he sup- 
poses to be fresh in the recolh'ction ot‘ his readers. 
l|ie introductory sections of the history (.'ontain 
au outline of Grwian aflairs, from the earliest 
times to the comiuencement (»f tlie war between 
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Athens and Sparta. In this preliminary sketch, 
the leading circumstances of the invasion, as re- 
lated by Herodotus, are mentioned ; such as — the 
war and conquests of Cyrus and Camhyses — the 
subjugation of the Greeks of Asia Minor — tlie 
naval power of Polycrates, tyrant of vSainr)s — the 
Jledian war, the reigns of Darius and of Xerx( ,s, 
and the conduct of Themistocic's. — The ('xpul- 
sion ol‘ the Pisistratidie from Greece, tlu' battle 
between tin* Med(‘S and tlie Greeks at Mara- 
thon, and, ten y(‘ars at'terwards, the sec'ond in- 
vasion of Groeei* by the Harbarians — the desertion 
of th(‘ir city by the Athenians, and tlieir takiiii: 
refuge on board their ships. — Not many yetirs 
after the expulsion of the tyrants from Gree('i\ 
itappened the battl<» Ix/twiMUi tlu‘ Mtuh^s and tlic 
Athenians at Maratlion; and tmi ycnirs after tluit 
1)attle, the P)arbarians arrived with a great anria- 
inent, int<'nd(‘<l to reduce tlu* Greeks to l)ondag\ 
In this imminent danger, the Laceda*monians, 
wlio wi*re more pow(‘rful than the other state's, 
took the command in the war. The Athenians, 
as the Medes advanre<l, having resolved to abandon 
their city, eolle(‘ted all their goods, aiul went on 
board their shi|)s, and from that time ‘became a 
maritiim^ ])eojde. Aft<'r, by their nnit(Ml elforlN. 
tlie Greeks liad nqndsed the Parlffiriaiis, the 
B(‘veral states, as w<-ll those which iell away tr<mi 
the king*, as those wliich had fought with the 
Greeks, took part, some with the Atheni^ms, and 
some witli tin; Laeedjemonians. — Again, Thiicv- 
dides refers io — the lute Meclian war — which, he 
sny.f, was quickly terminated in two battles aid 
two naval engagements. The battle of Marathon, 
and the burial of the slain upon the tlold, au 
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afterwards mentioned; and in a funeral oration 
pronounced by Pericles (whether really so or not 
is of no consequence to the argument) the exploits 
of the Athenians in repelling the Barbarians are 
spoken of as being too well known to need to be 
particularised; and again, the conflict at Ther- 
niopyla) is mentioned; — the battle of Platiea, and 
the engagement at Artemisinin. The defeat of 
the Modes, the devastation of Atliens, and its 
restoration are narrated. The distance of time, 
namely, fifty years, between tin* defeat of X( rxes, 
and the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, , 
is mentioned. — All these actions whicli took place 
either among the Greeks,- or betwcam them and 
the Barbarians, were included witliin a ptuind 
of nearly fifty years, re(*koning from tlu' retreat 
of Xerxes, to the commencement of tlie present 
war. 

These, and some other allusions to tlie events of 
the Persian invasion, coinciding as they do with 
the more ample narrative givtui by Herodotus, 
and coming from an historian who made it hi-^ 
boast that he admitted nothing into his work 
which wasiiot supported by satislaetory evidence, 
and who, hioreover, was disposed ratlnu' to detrai t 
from the credit of bis rival, tlian to confirm it, 
must be h^ld to furnish the most contdusive kind 
of independent testimony. Indeed, the ('Xjircss 
affirmation of Thucydides that Athens was dt'- 
stroyed Jiy the Persians, aflbrds alone a suilichuit 
proof of the fact; for no sueli afiirmation as this 
could either have been made, or tolerated, within 
silty years after the event, uidess it were univer- 
sally known to be true. 

Lysias the orator, at tlie early age of fift(vn 
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years, it is said, accompanied Herodotus and other 
Atlienians to Thurium : after a long residence in 
Italy, he returned to Athens, where he distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence. In a funeral 
oration, pronounced in honour of the Athenians 
who fell in the Oorinthiaii war, ho speaks of the 
Persian war. — The king of Asia, unsatisfied with 
liis ])r(\S('nt greatness, and actuated by a boundless 
ambition, prejxired an army of 500,000 men, 
li oping by this mighty force to reduce Kurop (3 
under his subjection. . . . With such rapidity 
was the victory (at Marathon) accomplished, that 
the other states of 0 recce learned by the s!inu 3 
m(‘ssenger tlie invasion of the JV'rsians, and theii 
defeat ; and without the terror of danger, felt the 
pleasure of deliverance. It is not surprising, 
tlien, that such actions, though ancient (about 
eighty years) should still retain the full verdure 
of glory, and remain to succ(’(‘ding ages the 
examples and the envy of mankind. . , Many 
causes conspired to engage Xerxes, king of Asia, to 
undertake a .second expedition against Kurope. . . . 
After ten years preparation, In/ landed in Kurope, 
with a fleet of sail, and such a*numberof 

land forces, that it would be tedious to recounr 
( veil the names of tliose various nations by whom 
lie was atUmded. . . . He madt' a jiiurnoy over 
land, by joining the Hellesjx)Ut, and a voyage hv 
sea, by dividing Mount Athos. The orator then 
briefly menlicm.s tlie engagements at Artemisiina 
and Thermopyhe, the abandonment of '’Athens, 
and the removal of the citizens to iSalainis: 
then* city was deserted, tlieir temples burnt 
demolished, their country laid waste. 

ItKX^rates flourislieil a few years later than 
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Lysias, yet he was contemporary with Hero- 
dotus. One of his orations, pronounced in praise 
of the Athenians, contains passages to the same 
effect. They first (the Athenians) signalised 
their courage against the troops of Darius (at 
Marathon). . . . The Persians, a short time 
after renewed their attempts, and Xerxes himself, 
forsaking his palace and his pleasures, ventured 
to become a general. At the head of all Asia he 
formed the most towering designs. For who, 
though inclined to exaggeration, can come up to 
tlie reality? The conquest of Greece ap]X‘ared to 
him an object below his ambition. — l)r.signing • 
to effect something beyond human {)ower, lie 
projected that enterprise, so celebrated, of making 
his army sail through the land, and march ovc*r 
the sea; and he curried this idea into execution 
by piercing Mount Athos, and by throwing a 
bridge over the Hellespont. Against a monarch 
so proud and enterprising, who liad execut«’d 
such vast designs, and who commanded so many 
armies, the Lacedaemonians, dividing the danger 
with Athens, drew themselves uj) at Thermo])yl;e. 
With a tlwmsand of their own troops, and a small 
body of, their allies, they determined in that 
narrow pasvS to resist the progress of all his land 
forces, ^yhile our ancestors (the Athenians of 
the last generation) sailed with sixty galleys to 
Artemisium, and expected the wliole fleet of the 
Barbarians. . The LaccMlieinonians perisliod 
to a nurn ; but the Athenians conquered tlu‘ fle et 
they had undertaken to oppose. Their allies were 
dispirited. The Peloponnesians, occupied for their 
twn safety, had begun to fortify the Isthmus. . . . 
The enemy approached Attica witii* a fleet of 
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twelve hundred, sail, and with land forces innu- 
nierable. . . . The Atlieiiians assembled all the 
inliabitants of their city, and transported them 
into the nci|thbouring island. — And where shall 
we find more generous lovers of Greece than 
those who in its defence abandoned their abodes, 
sutlered their city to be ravaged, tlieir altars to 
be violated, their temples to be burned to the 
ground, and all the terrors of war to rage in tlu'ir 
native country? . . . Athens, even in her mis- 
fortunes, furnished more ships for the sea-light 
off iSalamis, which was to decide the fate of 
Greece, than all the other states together; and 
then^ is no one, I believe, so unjust as to deny, 
that by our victory in that engagement the war 
was torininated, and the danger removed. 

Ctesias, as we liave seen, aflbrds a t('stimony 
conclusive in favour of the antitpiity of tlie history 
attributed to llenxlotUsS. We have now to adduce 
his evidence on the subject of the Persian invasion 
— reminding the reader that his history of Pei^ia 
was composed with the avowed d(‘sign of invali- 
dating the account given by Herodotus of Persian 
affairs: Ik* thus siieaks of the expedition of 
X< rxes : — Xerxes, having collected a Persian 
army, consisting, l>esides the chariots df war, of 
eight hundred thousand men, and a thousand 
galleys, led them into Greece by a britlgc whicli 
be Imd caused to be constructed at Abydos. It 
was t.hen that he w'as acco.sted bv Demaratus tlie 
Jrficedmmonian, who passed with liim into Juirope, 
and who endcavounxi to dissuade the king from 
attacking the rvaco<hrnionian.s. Xerxes arriving 
at the pass of Tliermopyhe, placial ten thousfiiMl 
men under the eorninand of Artapanus, who tliere 
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engaged Leonidas — chiet' ut' the Iiicediemoiiians. 
In this conflict a great slaughter of the Persians 
took place, while not more than three or four of 
the Laceda-rnonians were slain. Al'tor this Xerxes 
sent twenty thousand men to the held ; these also 
were overcome, and though driven to light by 
blows, were still vancjuished. The next day he 
sent forward fifty thousand men ; but as these 
also failed in their attack, he no longer attempted 
to fight. Tliorax the Tlussaban, and Calliades 
and Timaphernes, princes of the Trachiiiians, 
were then pre>eut (in the Persian camp) with 
their troops. These, with Demaratus, and Ilegias 
of Ephesus, Xerxes called into his presence, and 
from them he learned tliat the Lact^dainonians 
could by no means be vanquished unless they were 
surrounded and attacked on all sides. Forty 
thousand Persians were therefore des})atched under 
the command of the.se two Trachinian leaders, 
who travel sing a dillicult ])ath, came beliind tlie 
Laccda'iTvonians. Thus surrounded, they fought 
valiantly, and perished to a man. Again Xerxes 
sent an army of one hundred and twenty thou.sand 
men, commanded by Mardonius, against the 
Platieans: ;it was the Thebans who incited the 
king against the Plat mums. Mardonius was met 
by Pausanias the Laced;emonian, at tlic head of 
not more thun three hundrtxi Spartans — one thou- 
sand of the people of the country — and about six 
thousand from the other cities, Tlie Persian army 
being vtinquished, Mardemius fled 1‘rom the fii’ld 
woimded. Thi.H same Mardonius was sent by 
Xerxes to pillage the temple of Apt)llo ; but to 
th^ great grief of the king, ^Krislied in the 
attempt by a hail-stonn. 
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Xerxes nexf advanced with his army to Athens; 
hut the Athenians Imving fitted out one hundred 
and ten galleys, fled to the island of Salamis ; he 
therefore entered the 'deserted city, and burned it, 
except only the citadel, which was defended bv a 
few who remained; but tliey retiring by night, he 
burned that also. The king then advancing to 
the narrowest part of Attica, called I[(a‘aclearn, 
began to construct a mole towards Salamis, with 
the intention of inarching his army on to the 
island. lUit by tlie advice of Themi.stocles the 
Athenian, and of Aristides, a body of Cretan 
arcliers was brought up to obstruct the work. A 
naval engagement th(*n took place between tlu^ 
INa-sians and the f i reeks, the former liaving more 
than a thousand ships, cominaiuled by Onophas— 
the latter sevam humlred. Yet the Greeks con- 
quered, and the Persians lost five hun(lre<i ships. 
Xerxes, hinisf'lt’, by the coun.sel and contrivance (tf 
Thcinistoch's and Aristides, fled: — not fc*wer than 
one hundred and twenty thousand nun having 
jierished on the side of the Persians in the vseverai 
actions. Passagr’s to this etfect occur in the 
Jlyriobiblon of PluHims. 

In those particulars in which thiff account 
the Persian invasion dillers from that ol' our 
author, no one who earefiilly eomparea the two, 
can hesitate to give his con(id(‘n<'c to Herodotus 
rather than to (Jtesias, not only because he livch 
.some years nearer to the events; but because his 
nurrutive displays more judgnumt, mor® coiisist- 
eney, and more probability, and is also bettd’ 
support (xl by other evidenee. It is enough for our 
present purjW* that this writer aihrms the siftnc 
g”eat events to have taken place — that the Persian 
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king led an immense army into Greece, where he 
met a total defeat. 

Of the authors whom wc have cited, the first 
two — Pindar and il^schylus, had reached maturity 
at the time of the Persian invasion, and were 
personally concerned in its events, and composed 
the works to whicli we have referred while Hero- 
dotus was yet a youth. Thoiigli poets, tliey 
represent the victories of the Greeks as recent 
facts, well known to their hearers, and the slight- 
est allusion to which was enough to kindle the 
national enthusiasm. The other writers — Thucy- 
dides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Ctesias, were also . 
contemporary with Herodotus ; and two of them 
were his professed rivala From their evidence it 
is apparent that the events of the Persian invasion 
were matters of common knowledge and conver- 
sation, and were the themes of waiters in every 
class among the Greeks, in the very age in which 
they are said to have taken place. 

It follows therefore that the historian of these 
transactions is not to be regarded as if he wi re 
the author of a narrative for the truth of w'hich 
he is individually res[)onsible, and in which we 
cannot confide until we have proof of his veracity. 
He is rather the collector of facts that were uni- 
versally acknowledged by his contem{>oraries : — 
and the truth of the history rests upon the tact 
that it was publishe<l, and wm accepted, while the 
individuals to w’hom the events w’ere knowui w’ere 
still living. 

If we look to the Greek waiters of the next and 
of the following age, we find the same general 
f^cts affirmed or alluded to — orators, poets, and liis- 
torians, hold tha same language, and a^ssume it as 

X 
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certain that their ancestors gloriously repulsed an 
innumerable Asiatic army. But histoncal proof 
of a traditionary kind differs essentially from that 
which it is just now our intention to display; we 
therefore do not bring it forward in the present 
instance. 

In a preceding chapter (XV.) we have referred 
to tlie ma.ss of evidence, confirniatory to the 
nriitvn testimony of ancient Historians, wliich 
might be brought forward from the treasures of 
the British Museum, In many instances the 
ijenn'id truthfulness of Herodotus, and his exact- 
ness also, are vouclied for in the most substantial 
and convincing manner, by objects of various 
kinds, to which the reader may have access any 
day in that vast colk'ction. Yet in relation to 
such instances there may be room for a cautionary 
remark; and it is of this kind. — 

There is a t(‘ndency in the mind to relieve 
itself from the labour of thinld)uj, by accepting, 
without inquiry, any sort of proof that offers itself 
to the sensi's — to the eye and to the touch. In 
this manner we may fall into the habit of for- 
getting, or of neglecting, the direct qnd proper 
evidence of uritini and authentic testiiiHmy, while 
we are occupied with that which Accm.v, although 
it may not be so in reality, to be more convincing, 
or to be les.s precariiui.s ; as for example: after 
giving attention to ttie evid(‘nce that has been 
adduced in the preceding chapters, wc may feel 
assured of the fact — that the Greeks and iVrsians 
(iid tight on tin* plains of Marathon. There is 
then shown to us a seal, which, on good evidence, 
we know to huv(* In^en pic koil up uikui the v( iV 
sp that still hears that name in Greece: the 
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device upon this gem is manifestly* Persian : — the 
winged lions are almost a copy of the bas-reliefs 
still existing on several ruins in Persia: we 
conclude therefore that this relic of antiquity 
belonged to a chief of the Persian army, and we 
accept it as a palpable proof of the trutli of the 
historians narrative: and though that narrative 
thus gains, in our view, a confirmation, it does so 
by losing something of its j)roper weight; and 
we Jire afterwards inclined to think, that if the 
tanijihle proof were withdrawn, the written proof 
would stand less firmly than it did before. 

Then again, in relying upon the evidence of • 
gems, inscriptions, or sculptors, not merely as 
illustrations of history, but as proofs of its truth, 
we may sometimes substitute the worse kind of 
evidence for the better. — The relics of ancient 
art, in very many instances, derive their meaning, 
and draw their historic value from the concurrent 
testimony of tcritten history : the entire proof is 
a product of the tiro taken together. Then it 
must not be forgotten that the traditionary history 
of the relic is often of doubtful authenticity — 
resting peyhaps upon the word of tlio.se who had 
a commodhy of indefinite value to sell; — or the 
workmanship may be of a later age than the 
antiquary if wdlling to admit; — or the inscription 
may have been placed by autliority out of the 
reach of that opinion to wliich an historian is 
always amenable. An arrogant republic, or a 
vain-glorious tyrant, might, without fear, stamp 
bold lies upon coins, or engrave impudent un- 
truths upon the entablatures of temphs; and tlie 
hfazcn or the marble record may receive from the 
modern antiquary a degree of resp('c.t which it 
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never won frodi contemporaries. Herodotus men- 
tions some instances of this kind. An intelligent 
inquirer into the truth of remote facts will usually 
give more confidence to the explicit assertions of 
one with w'hose character and qualifications he is 
in some measure acquainted, than he does to 
positive averments that come from a party alto- 
gether unknown. Now an historian is a person 
concerning wdiose veracity, discretion, and inten- 
tions w'c have the means of forming our own 
opinion ; but in admitting the evidence of inscrip- 
tions and coins, we receive a testimony — knowing 
] erhaps nothing of the witness. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

examples of IMPERFF.CT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
HERODOTUS. 

The object of the preceding pages has been to 
display, in its several parts, that chain of (ividence 
by means of which a high degree of certainty in * 
matters of antiquity is attainable. Anri it appears 
that there are ease's in which the proof of remote 
facts rests, as it were, in our own hands, so that, 
irrespectively of the veracity, or accuracy, or itn- 
partiality of the witnesses, our assent is demanded 
on the ground of the constancy of the laws of the 
social system. In such cases, a consideration of 
distance of time does not enter into the argument; 
for the proof remains from age to age unimpaired; 
or rather, we are carried by this proof up to the 
times of events in question, and are now as 
coiiipeteiH to judge of the validity of the evi- 
dence as we could have been if wo had lived in 
that age. ♦ 

The real difference between this absolute proof 
and every other sort of historical evidence, will 
be best exhibited by addticing some in.stances of 
a different kind ; and in taking our t'xanqdes 
from 4111 - same author — Herodotus, we place both 
kinds of evidence upon the same level, so far as 
the personal qualites and the merits of the histo- 
rii.n are concerned in the argument. 
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The distinctive character of all such historical 
evidence as ought to be called imperfect, is this-— 
that it comes to us through some medium, upon 
the trustworthiness of which we must more or less 
implicitly rely. Ordinarily, this medium is the 
veracity, or the accuracy — the learning, or the 
impartiality, of the historian. In such instances 
th(^ uumediate proof stands beyond our reach ; and 
instead of being able to handle and inspect it for 
ourselves, we can only inspect it at a distance, 
and, by the best means in our power, estimate its 
probable value. This secondary evidence may in- 
deed sometimes rise almost to absolute certaintv; in 
other cases it may po8.se88 scarcely an atom of real 
weight. The first bcxik of IlenKlotus will furnish 
examples of both sorts, and some in every degree 
Ixitweeii the two extremes. 

In the intrmluctory sections of his history, 
Herodotus refers to tho.se mutual aggressions 
which were ordinarily assigntx! by the authors of 
liis times as the origin of the animosity which 
had so long ragtnl between the (ireeks and tlie 
people of Asia : thus he mentions the abduction 
of 10 from Argos by the Plurnicians— ;^of hluropu 
from Tyre — of Mexlea from (Vdehis, and of Ifelcn 
from Si)arta ; whi<‘h last act of violence, produced, 
he says, the Trojan war, and which th’6 Persians, 
as he affirms, were w'ont to allege us a perpetual 
justification of every enterprise they might at- 
tempt against the Greeks. ^ 

Thes#‘ events took place — if at all — from thir- 
tcKjii to eighteen hundred years before the time of 
Herodotus: the last of them, the Trojan 
mny w'ell Ix^ regarded us substantially true on the 
authority of the poems id* Homer, which bear the 
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character of history too strongly tb be treated as 
mere •fiction. As to the abductions above- 
mentioned, they are to be regarded as samples of 
the manners of the times : — such circumstances, 
and many others to which . neither poets nor 
historians have given celebrity, no doubt took 
place on the shores of the ^l^goean sea — favourable 
as these have ever been to piratical enterprises. 
Yet if we can believe that Kerodotus actually 
examined for himself the writings of the Persian 
historians’^ whom he quotes, and if he there 
found coincident narratives of tlie above-mentioned 
outrages, tliese vague traditions would then* 
acquire something like tlie authority of history. 

There is a fact affirmed by the historian in the 
outset of his history which deserves a j)assing 
notice: — he sitys, that ‘Mhe Phceniciuns, coming 
from the shores of the lied Sea (the Persian Gulf, 
or the Indian Ocean) settled upon the borders of 
this sea (the Mediterranean) in the country they 
now inhabit; whence they made distant voyagts, 
carrying on the commerce of Egypt and Assyria, 
with the surrounding countries,” This emigration 
of the l^hauiiciuns — whicli in itself is by no 
means infprobabk' — the distance between the two 
seas being not great, and such emigrations being 
frequent pin ancient times — is mentioned by 
several ancient authors, though denied by Strabo; 
nevertheless it provoked the ridicule of Voltaire, 
who asks, \Vhat dtx’^ tlie father of lii.storv im‘au 
in the* commencement of his work, wluui he says 
that, ‘the Persian historians relate that tlie 
Phoenicians were the air, hors of all the wars ; and 
til at they came from the JUhI sea to ours’? It 
seems then that they embarked on .the Gulf of 
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Suez — passed through the straits of Babel Mandel 
— coasted along the shores of Ethiopia — crossed 
the Line — doubled the Cape of Tempests, since 
called the Cape of Good Hope — ascended the sea 
between Africa and America, which is the only 
way in which they could come — re-crossed the 
Line, and entered the Mediterranean by the 
Pillars of Hercules, which w^ould have been a 
voy^age .of more than four thousand marine 
leagues, at a time when navigation was in its 
infancy ! ’’ 

This passage is a sample of this writer’s 
'ignorance and audacity in dealing witli history; 
and it is an instance of the ease with which a 
charge of absurdity or falsification may be made 
out against an historian by a writer who is at once 
destitute of learning and of candour. ‘‘ M. 
A'oltaire,” says Larcher, would have spared 
himself this criticism, had he possessed even a 
moderate knowledge of the Greek language. If 
Herodotus had intended to intimate that the 
Plncnicians came by sea, h(' would have employed 
another (ireck idiom. Beside.s, he would not 
have added, that *they then undertook long 
voyagi's;’ as, on the supposition of them having 
come by sea, tlu‘y had alniidy made a voyage 
much longer and more jKU’ilou.s than tiny tiny 
afterwards undertook. But if there remained 
any doubt as to the meaning of the pa.ssage, tin* 
author removes it in another phuas (Polvtnnia, 

: ‘Thes(* Pluenieians, as they themselves say, 
forrnorlv inhahited the shortvs of the Red •^ca, 
y;\\vncp pasHtud (H ef\ they now occupy the maritime 
part of Svria.’ ” 

TKc itistory — properly speaking — commences 
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with the story of Croesus, king bf Lydia, who 
reigned at Sardis about a century before the time 
of Herodotus. The Greeks, especially those of 
Asia Minor, maintained a frequent intercourse 
with the Lydians, and must therefore have had 
some general knowledge of their history ; and it 
is evident that our author made himself acquainted, 
by personal researches, with such records and 
traditions as he could find at Sardis. But betw^een 
his time and the reign of Croesus, that city had 
once and again been pillaged, its government over- 
thrown, the manners of its inhabitants changed, 
and probably, most of the ancient families had • 
been banished, exterminated, or reduced to poverty; 
their places being supplied by Persians and 
Greeks. It must therefore be believed, that the 
authentic records of the state had to a great 
extent been dissipated, and that little better than 
vague reports remained to be collected when 
Herodotus visited Sardis. We are not therefore 
to be surprised if we find an air of the fabulous 
ill the story of Croesus and of his predecessors, 
the kings of Lydia. Nevertheless, some of the 
leading f\ 4 Jts were authenticated by tliose gifts, of 
various J>Ind8, that had been consecrated by the 
Lydian kings at Delphi, and many of which w ere 
preservt^d .in the temple of Apollo, at that place, 
in the time of Herodotus: these gifts, by tlie 
inscriptions they bore, served to verify the 
accounts else,wdiere received. At Delphi, Herodo- 
tus not* only inspectcil vessels of gold and silver, 
presyrved in the temple where the orai'les were 
given, but he receiviHl from tlu' priests f/inr o^rn 
copiefi of the many responses wliitdi he quotes in 
ti e course of his w'ork. In these .vatieinative 
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verses the craft^of the priests who composed them 
is often sufficiently apparent : and whatever they 
may be, their genuineness rests entirely upon the 
honesty of the Delphian priests, from whom our 
author received them. Yet the subject of the 
ancient oracles should not bo passed by without 
acknowledging that, amidst all the glaring frauds, 
and the frivolous evasions, and the interested 
compliances with the wishes of the applicants, 
which characterise these responses, there is ap- 
parent also in some of them a knowledge of 
contemporary — though remote events, and of a 
‘sagacity in relation to the future, which is not 
satisfactorily explained without admitting the 
interposition of a superhuman agency. An abso- 
lute denial of any such intervention, while it is 
unsupported by a true philosophy, does violence 
to the principles of historical evidence ; nor is it 
demanded by any argumentative necessity. 

The interlocution between Crmsus and Solon — 
the Athenian legislator, as related by Herodotus, 
may fairly be numbered among those dramatic 
embellishments with which ancient writers — and 
our author not less than others — thought them- 
selves at liberty to relieve the attention • of their 
readers. It need not be questioned that Solon 
visited Sardis ; and it is not improbablonthat some 
rebuke of the Lydian king’s preposterous vanity — 
really uttered by the Grecian sage, may have 
formed the text of this long conversation. 

The story of Adrastus, the Phrygian I'efugce, 
and of Atys, the son of Cnesus, if founded in 
fact, are evidently much indebted to the ingemuty 
of the narrator. Though those incidents may 
seem puerile to a modern reader, we ought to 
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carry ourselves back to the authof^'s times, bel’cre 
we prcmounce them to be altogether improper in 
the place where they appear. A student of his- 
tory who reads only modem compilations will fail 
to obtain that just and exact idea of antiquity 
which these excrescent parts of the works of 
ancient historians convey. 

The history of Croesus is interrupted by a long 
digression, in which our author gives a sketch of 
the early history of the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians. On these points he could be at no 
loss for traditions, or other sources of information ; 
and here also he was open to correction from his * 
contemporaries, who were as well informed as 
himself in matters of Grecian history. Yet the 
reader should not lose sight of the dates of the 
events severally mentioned, in forming his opinion 
of the value of the evidence. It is the manner of 
Herodotus to relate unimportant circumstances 
which took place — if at all — five hundred, or a 
thousand years before his time, with as much 
minuteness of detail, and as much confidence, as 
when he is describing recent events. Frequently, 
it may be.supposcd, he followed what he deemed 
authentic*documents ; but as we have no sufficient 
means of forming an opinion on the subject, such 
recitals are not to be admitted among the estab- 
lished points of history, unless they are contirmod 
by a coincidence of authorities. 

The narrative of the w^ar between Crmsus and 
Cyrus, "which ended in the final dissolution of the 
Lydian kingdom, is Resumed, sect. 69. The lead- 
ing events of this war could not fail to be well 
toowii at the time in Greece ; for besides that the 
intercourse between Greece and Asia was frequent. 
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Croesus was on terms of friendship with the Lace- 
daemonians, and was everywhere celebrated for 
the magnificence of his offerings to the Delphic 
god : moreover, the fall of Sardis, and the conse- 
quent conquests of the Persians in Asia Minor, 
brought a formidable enemy to the very door of 
Greece, and obliged the several states to inform 
themselves much more exactly than heretofore, of 
the afiairs of their Asiatic neighbours. We may 
therefore place the conquests of Cyrus in Asia 
Minor among the authenticated facts of history. 
Yet from the details, as given by Herodotus, some 
' considerable deductions must be made ; for there 
is an air of dramatic embellishment apparent 
throughout the narrative. Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus about one hundred years before Herodotus 
wrote liis history : it is not therefore probable that 
he had the opportunity of verifying his authori- 
ties by consulting any living witnesses of the 
ev ent : it is more likely that he worked up, in his 
own manner, some floating traditions received 
from the Asiatic Greeks. 

Croesus, confounded by misfortunes which 
seemed to give the lie to the Delphic god, whose 
favour and advice he had courted by ‘gifts of 
unexampled richness, requested permission of 
(Jyrus to send the fetters he had worn, ‘to Delphi, 
to be laid on the threshold of the temple ; — 
directing the messenger to ask the Grecian god— 
If it was his custom to delude these who had 
merited the best at his liands. This request was 
granted; and the Lydian messenger brought back 
a reply which, whether or not it may be considen^ 
as genuine, is curious, if taken as a specimen of 
the pdlicy and style of the Pythian : — 
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When the Lydians arrived ancl delivered their 
message, the Pythian is said to have replied — 
That even the god could not avert the decree of 
fate. That Croesus, the fifth in descent, sufiered 
for the sin of his progenitor, who being a servant 
of the Heraclidae, consented to the guile of the 
woman, and slew his master; taking possession 
without right, of his place and honour. That yet 
Apollo had endeavoured to defer the fall of Sardis 
till the next generation ; but that he had not been 
able to move the Fates, who would no further yield 
to his solicitation than, as a special favour to 
Croesus, to place the taking of Sardis three years . 
later than otherwise it would have happened. 
Let Croesus therefore know that he is a captive 
three years later than the Fates had decreed ; and 
then remember that Apollo rescued him when 
about to be burned. As to the response, Croesus 
had no right to complain ; for the god had fore- 
told that if he invaded the Persians, he would 
overthrow a great empire; and if upon this he 
had wished to be better informed, he should have 
inquired again, whether his own empire, or that 
of Cyrus ^ was intended. Wherefore, as he had 
neither ufnderstood the oracle, nor asked for its 
meaning, he might take the blame to himself. 

Having dismissed the Lydian affairs, Herodotus 
proceeds to give a sketch of the history of the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, and to relate the 
story of the elevation of Cyrus to supreme power 
in Upper Asia. That he had visited Persia can- 
not reasonably be questioned; nor need it be 
doubted that he diligently availed himself of 
?very means in his powder to acquire information. 
Whether he was master of any of .the eastern 
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languages cloes^not certainly appear ; for though 
he frequently refers to the Persian historians, and 
though, in one place (139), he makes a philological 
remark on a peculiarity of the Persian language, 
we must ask more direct proof than this of his 
possessing an accomplishment so rare among the 
Greeks. We must however believe, that, at least 
by means of an interpreter, he had consulted the 
Persian writers. In commencing the history of 
Cyrus, he says— I shall follow those Persian 
writers who, without endeavouring to exaggerate 
the exploits of Cyrus, seem to adhere to the 
simple truth; — yet not ignorant that three different 
accounts of him are abroad. — Whether these three 
accounts are in fact those given by himself, by 
(Jtesias, and by uP]schylus, cannot be ascertained. 
It is evident that exaggerations and errors 
abounded among the oriental historians : the 
Greeks therefore, having at best a very imperfect 
access to these discordant authorities, must be 
perused with caution : it would be unsafe to rely 
with confidence upon any of these narratives; or 
to found upon them objections to statements 
which we derive from sources that are much 
more credible. ♦ 

A general conformity with facts is all that we 
ought to expect from the Greek historians when 
they speak of the remote history of Asia. Hero- 
dotus at Babylon, or at Susa, must have been 
almost entirely dependent upon the good faith of 
the learned men with whom he happened to form 
acquaintance;* and even if wo give them credit 
for as much honesty as is usually practised on 
similar occasions towards foreigners — and him fof 
a great mcQSure of diligence and discretion, we 
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shall scarcely find reason for considering these 
portioi\s of the work to he true, otherwise than as 
to the general outline of events. Herodotus must 
however be allowed to rank above Xenophon, on 
the ground of authenticity ; for the CyropaDdia is 
only a political romance. Diodorus Siculus had 
access to sources of information that were not 
open to Herodotus ; and the statements of the 
later may be admitted in correction of those of 
the earlier historian. Justin, or rather Trogus, 
seems to follow our author in his incidents, vary- 
ing from him only in the order of some events. 
Josephus, in his reply to Apion, treats the Greek , 
historians with contempt when they presumed to 
speak of Asiatic affairs; urging against them 
their many contradictions, and their want of 
really ancient and authentic documents, and 
quoting, as of higher authority, several works of 
which these citations are almost the only remain- 
ing fragments. Without impeaching the char- 
acter of Herodotus, we may peruse the earlier 
portions of his history as an entertaining narrative, 
held together by a connected thread of truth, and 
supporting a series of incidents which, though 
characteristic of the times, are of very question- 
able historical authority. Of this kind is the 
story of tl;e birth and early adventures of Cyrus, 
in which the art of the narrator in working up 
his materials, is apparent. — Probably some popular 
tales communicated to our author in Persia, were 
adapted? by liim to the taste of the Grec'ks. In 
his account of the manners, usages, habits, and 
buildings of the nations he visited, and of the 
f&tures and productions of the countries through 
which he travelled, our author is des^^rving of a 
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high degree confidence; and though a few 
particulars, — plainly fabulous, are mingled with 
these descriptions, they must be admitted to take 
a place among the most valuable of the remains 
of ancient literature. 

The narrative of the subjugation of the lonians 
and ^olians of Asia Minor, by the Persians, 
stands, for the most part, upon a higher ground 
of authority than those which precede, and those 
which immediately follpw it; not only because 
tlie transactions were comparatively recent; but 
because the affairs of these Asiatic Greeks were, 
at all times, well known to those of Europe. 

The capture of llubylon by Cyrus was an event 
too remarkable in itself, and in the extraordinary 
circumstances attending it, to leave room for 
much diversity among tlie accounts of it which 
were transmitted to the next age. The Greek 
historians difier but little in relating this memor- 
able event, and their testimony, independent as it 
is, when collated with the circumstantial predic- 
tions of the Hebrew prophet, deserves peculiar 
regard. If the history of Herodotus hud no 
other claims to attention, it would have claim 
enough by affording, as it does, in several signal 
instances, an unexceptionable testimony* in illus- 
tration of the fulfilment of prophecy. ^ 

The expedition of Cyrus against the Massagotes, 
a Scythian nation, in which he perished, closes 
the first book of the history. Here again there 
may be reason to suspect a want* of authentic 
information. The scene of action was remote, not 
merely from Greece, but from Persia, and the 
survivors of the Persian army told, when th(A" 
returned, each his own tale of wonder: nor is it 
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probable that any other account |Of the war was 
extant# in the time of Herodotus than what had 


been received from these persons. 

The instances that have now been mentioned, 
occurring in the first book of Herodotus, may 
serve as examples of the diiferent degrees of 
authority which may belong to different portions 
of an historical work — dependent both upon the 
means of information possessed by the writer, 
and upon his liability to contradiction and correc- 
tion from his contemporaries. It is enough if we 
keep in view the general principles stated above 
(chap. XITI.), in adhering to which, we have a* 
sufficient guidance in perusing a work like that of 
Herodotus, combining as it does, materials of all 
kinds, more or less valuable and authentic. As 
to some of the facts he relates, we may regard 
them as absolutely certain, others as doubtful, 
improbable, or unreal. With the worst intentions, 
and the meanest qualifications, an historian of 
recent events, whose writings are received in his 
own times as authentic, can seldom be (*harged 
with glaring falsifications of facts; on the other 
hand, the.most cautious, industrious, and scrupu- 
lous wrij:dr, who compiles the history of remote 
times, and of foreign nations, may innocently 
wander V(^ry far from the path of truth. It would 
subserve no useful purpose to adduce a laiger 
sample of instances in illustration of these obvious 
principles. We may now give some account of 
those •who have signalised themselves as the 


assailants of this great writer. 

Herodotus, as we have already said, was severely 
reprehended by several ancient writers, especially 
by Ctesias, Manetho, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
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Josephus, and, above all, by Plutarch, or by the 
angry writer who assumes his name. . The 
grounds of exception taken by these writers are, 
in a few instances just; in most cases, the 
influence of prejudice or petty jealousy is 
apparent ; yet none of these criticisms afiect that 
part of tlie history which alone we allege to be 
unquestionably authentic. But modern authors 
also have attacked the reputation of the historian, 
and we may briefly notice some of these more 
recent criticisms ; for if it is aflirmed of a portion 
of this history, that its truth is absolutely certain, 
it ought to be shown that the facts in behalf of 
which so high a claim is advanced have never 
been called in question — or never, with any degree 
of plausibility. 

Certain critics, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, taking oflence at some of the less 
authentic portions of this work, and especially at 
some ill- understood descriptions of animals and 
plants, speak of the historian as a compiler of 
fables : thus Ludovicus Vives, a learned Spaniard, 
well known in England during the reign of 
Henry VIII., speaks of the books of Jlerodotus 
as abounding in things untrue. Another says, 
‘‘ Herodotus, that he might not seem to have 
omitted anything, brought together, without selec- 
tions, matters of all kinds ; of which the greater 
part were derived, not from ancient records, but 
from the fables of the vulgar. And although his 
style is agreeable, and even elegant, he •forfeits 
the confidence of those who exercise a sounds and 
impartial judgment ; for such readers cannot give 
credence to a work so crammed wdth various nar- 
ratio:is. — By some indeed he is called the ‘ fatlier 
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of history ; ' but by others he is justly named the 
‘father of fables.’ ” 

Bodin, in his ‘‘ Method of History,” says, ‘‘ I 
wonder that Cicero should have designated Hero- 
dotus alone as the father of history, whom all 
antiquity accuses of falsehood ; for there cannot be 
a greater proof that an historian is unworthy of 
credit, than that he should be manifestly convicted 
of error by all writers. Nevertheless I do not 
think that he ought to be wholly rejected; for 
besides the merit of eloquence, and the charm of 
the Ionic sweetness, there is in him much that 
holds forth antiquity, and many things in the • 
latter books of his history, are narrated with an 
exact adherence to truth.” 

Wheare, in his Method of reading History,” 
thus speaks of our author : ‘‘ Although Herodotus 
gives some relations that are not much better than 
fables, yet the body of his history is composed 
with eminent fidelity, and a diligent pursuit of 
truth. Many of those less authentic narratives 
he himself introduces by saying that he reports 
not wliat he thinks true, but what he had received 
from other,3.” 

It would be absurd,” says Isaac Vossius, *‘to 
confide in Herodotus alone, in what relates to 
Persian a»d Babylonian affiiirs; seeing that he 
was unacquainted with the Persian language, and 
unfurnished with the records of any of the nations 
of the east.”. Bishop Stillingfleet speaks of the 
historiah very much in the same strain as the 
authgrs above quotecL He has also been un- 
courteously treated by some later writers ; of these 
Voltaire is the most distinguished. Whenever 
occasion presents itself he labours to cast contempt 
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upon the fatter of history. Of this writers 
ignorance and flippancy in commenting upon 
Herodotus, we have already adduced an example: 
others of a similar kind might easily be cited. 
Thus, he represents the historian as affirmiHg, in a 
number of instances, what he professes only to 
report ; as the story of Arion, and that of tlie 
Lvdinns who are said to have invented various 
games to allay tlie pains of liunger. He denies 
as utterly ineredihle tlie account given by Hero- 
dotus of the dissolute manners of tlie Jhibylonians: 
“that whicli does not accord with human nature, 
can never be true/’ Yet the customs alluded to 
are expressly aflirmed to have prevailed there by 
Strabo, and are distinctly mentioned by a writer 
whose evidence in such a case neinl not be sus- 
pected — Haruch, VI. 43; and usages not less 
revolting are known to have been established in 
many ancient cities. 

In several instances, either from ignorance or 
malice, Voltaire mistranslates Herodotus, in sucli 
a manner as to create absurdity or irnproprioiy 
which does not exist in the original ; and sone - 
times he cites passages that arc^ nowhere to he 
found in our author. Herodotus, (Thalia, 72) 
allirms that it was tlie custom of the Scytliians to 
impale a number of persons, having tirsA strangh'd 
them, as a part of the funeral rites with which 
their kings wore honoured. Hut Voltaire lnak(^s 
the historian affirm that the victim^ of this bar- 
barous custom were impaled alive; and he tlicii 
finds occasion to deny the truth of the story. H 
there are any, who, at this time, think Voltairc^s 
criticisms u])on the Scriptures worthy of any 
regard, tluy would do well to examine, with some 
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care, the grounds of his remarks upon Herodotus. 
If in the case of a Greek historian, towards whom 
we may 8U]>p08e him to have entertained no pecu- 
liar ill feeling, wc find him displaying ignorance, 
indifference to truth, and a senseless flippancy — 
what may we expect when he attacks those; 
writings towards which he avows the utmost hos- 
tility of intention ‘f 

Under all tliese attacks TIerodot us has not wanted 
apologists ; and while the writers above mentioned, 
taking an unfair advantage of some doubtful, or 
evidently fabulous passages, for the truth of which 
tlie historian does not pledge liimself, have accused • 
him of a want of veracity; others, more candid, 
have entered into the details of these accusations, 
and have shown, either that the author’s credit is 
not really implicated in the narratives he brings 
together; or that these accounts are much better 
founded than, at first sight, they may appear. 
The editors and translators of Herodotus — such as 
Aldus, Camerarius, Stephens, Wesseling, Gro- 
novius — have undertaken his defence; in some 
instanci's establishing thedisputi'd facts; in others 
excusing tjie author from tiie charge of falsiii( a- 
tion. Tb<?se discussions relate, for the most part, 
to those portions of the history which we have 
excluded Ijrom our present argunuait ; and with 
which therelore we have here no immediate con- 
cern. 

“ Few wrijers,^’ says Larcher, have united 
in so eifiinent a degree as Herodotus the various 
cxceyenccs proper to* an historian. Let us in 
the first place 8 j)eak of his love of truth. "Who- 
ever reads his history with attention, easily per- 
ceives that he has proposed to himsejf no other 
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object but trutb. ; and that when he entertains a 
doubt he adduces both opinions, leaving it 'to his 
readers to choose which they please of the two. 
If any particular seems to himself unauthentic 
or incredible, he never fails to add that he only 
reports what has been told him. Among a 
thousand examples I shall cite but two. — When 
Neco ceased to dig the canal which was to have 
led the waters of the Nile into the Arabian Gulf, 
he despatched from this gulf certain Phoenicians, 
with orders to make the circuit of Africa, and to 
return to Egypt by the Pillars of Hercules, now 
known as the Straits of Gibraltar. These Pha^ni- 
cians returned to Egypt the third year after their 
departure, and related, among other things, 
that in sailing round Africa, they had had the 
sun (rising) on their right hand. Herodotus did 
not doubt that the Phcenicians actually made the 
circuit of Africa ; but as astronomy was then in 
its infancy, he could not believe that in this 
voyage they had really seen the sun on the right 
hand : — ‘ this fact,’ says he, ‘ appeared to me by 
no means credible : yet perhaps there are those to 
whom it may seem so.’ 

Another point which has not boon dulv 
attended to is, that very often he commences his 
narrative thus — The Persians — The Phoenicians — 
The Egyptian Priests, have told me this or that. 
These narrations, which sometimes extend to a 
considerable length, are, in the original, through- 
out, made to depend upon this word 
they say, either expressed or understood. /Ihe 
genius of our modern languages obliging us tg 
retrench these phrases, it often happens that 
Herodotus is made to say in his own person what 
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in fact he reports in the third ^ person. Thus 
things, have been attributed to him, for the 
authenticity of which he is very far from 
vouching. 

He travelled in all the countries of which he 
has occasion to speak, he examined with scrupu- 
lous attention the rivers and streams by which 
they are watered — the animals which belong to • 
them — the productions of the earth — the manners 
of the inhabitants — their usages, as well religious 
as civil ; — he consulted their archives, their in- 
scriptions, their monuments ; and when these 
means of information failed him, or appeared to , 
him insulEcicnt, he had recourse to those among 
the people who were reputed to be the most 
skilled in history. He even carried his scrupu- 
losity so far, that though he had no just reason 
for distrusting the priests of Memphis, he repaired 
to Heliopolis (Euterpe, 3), and then to Thebes, in 
order to discover if the priests of the latter city 
agreed with those of Memphis. 

‘‘ One cannot refuse confidence to an historian 
who takes such pains to assure himself of the 
truth. however, notwithstanding all these 

precautipAs, it has sometimes happened to him 
to be deceived, I think he deserves in such 
instances j*ather indulgence than blame. Herodo- 
tus is not less exact in all matters of Natural 
History than in historical facts. Some ancituit 
writers have.dismisvsed, as fabulous, some particu- 
lars which have since been verified by modern 
nati^ralists — much more learned than the ancients. 
The celebrated Boerhauve did not hesitate to sav, 
in speaking of Herodotus — ‘ modern observations 
establish almost all that great man's assertions.' " 
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Some English writers also, wishing, as it seems, 
like Voltaire, to bring all history under suspicion, 
by endeavouring to prove that the best authen- 
ticated facts may, with some show of reason be 
questioned, have impugned the testimony, not of 
Herodotus alone, but of all the Greek historians. 

In recent times all this ground has been so well 
and thoroughly explored by writers emiiientlv 
qualified for the task, that it would be quite 
a superfluous labour to refute those wliose cri- 
ticisms have passed into oblivion.* 

Writers who, on general grounds, have laboured 
'to show that Herodotus vastly exaggerates the 
power, valour, energy, of the Grei^ks, as compared 
with the Asiatic nations, have forgotten that, in 
estimating his testimony in this case, we are 
abundantly I'urnished with independent evidences 
— touching, as well the Asiatic, as the European 
civilisation, at the times in question. These 
existing monuments on the one side, leave no 
room to doubt that the soil of Greece, during a 
long course of time, supported a numerous people, 
CTuinently endowed at once with the j^liysical 
qualities ol' strength, beauty, ahuTity, am] courag(‘, 
and with a mental conformation, combhiing the 
ratiocinative and imaginative faculties in the 
haj)piest proportions. There is proof Jjefore us 
that tliese advantages, inherent in the race, were 
improved; that a very high d(.'gree of civilisation 
in almost all its branches, and of refijaermuit, was 
attained; that the resources of an exfensivc} 
commerce were possessed, and a largo amoui^t of 
political power ac<juired, by the Greeks ; or to^ 

* So^n< of w« r*' Drtrnc'a in tho fir'll i of tliis ho"k; 

tut it iuld 1)0 u wiJbte of to hritig them forward antw. 
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express all at once — that the Greeks were then, 
what the nations of western Euroi^e are now, as 
compared with the nations of Asia. 

Even if it could be made to appear probable 
that, in the first ages of the world, Asia — and in 
Asia, Persia, was the centre of civilisation, yet 
it must be granted, that, so far as authentic his- 
tory reaches, the picture of the Asiatic nations is 
uniform in its character and colouring. Asia has 
indeed produced some races distinguished by .a 
fierce energy, by romantic courage, by loftiness 
and richness of imagination. But in no people of 
Asiatic origin that has displayed at once, and in 
combination, the effective (energy, tlie high intel- 
ligence, the taste, the well-directed and sustained 
industry, which belong to the more advanced of 
tlic European nations: — never have its hordes 
risen to that level on the scale of intelligence at 
which men become at once desirous of political 
liberty, and capable of enjoying so great a good. 

The relation which modern European armies — ► 
those of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, 
and the English, have always borne to the native 
forces of Jndia, is very much the same as tliat 
which hvslory affirms to have existed in all ages 
between the people of the East and of the West. 
Though the latter have not driven the former 
before them like sheep, they havt‘ at lengtli pre- 
vailed over them, as courage conquers rage, as 
mind subdues mere force, and as skill is more 
than numbers. It is, in substaiico, the same story 
that, we read, whether the page of history presentr^ 
us with the exploits of Clive in India, or oi 
ronipey ih Partliia and Syria, or of ililtiades at 
Muruthon, or of Alexander in Persia. 
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The narratiye of Herodotus is therefore sub- 
stantially the first chapter of the history cof the 
enduring conflict between Asia and Europe ; and 
this commencement of the story is in harmony 
with aJl its subsequent events. On the one side is 
seen a reckless despotism, seated on the shoulders 
of a boundless population, and which, at the insti- 
gation of a puerile or a ferocious ambition, lets 
forth a deluge of war, the course of which was 
as little directed by skill, as it was checked by 
humanity. On the other side are seen much 
smaller means, employed with incomparably 
greater intelligence ; and excepting only the 
partial events of war, the general issue has ever 
been the same. 



CHAPTER XX. 

RECENT EXPLORATIONS, CONFIRMATORY OF THE 
TRUTH OF ANCIENT HISTORY: HERODOTUS AND 
BEROSUS. 

What we are now doing is to adduce a few 
samples of the means that are available for estab- ' 
lishing the truth of the more remote facts of 
ancient history, according to those general prin- 
ciples which have already been explained — taking 
Herodotus as our first, and Berosus as our second 
instance. In the tenth chapter (p. lOGj a brief 
reference has been made to those statues, busts, 
monuments, inscriptions, whence ancient histo- 
rians drew a portion of their materials. But 
more than a few of these solid vouchers for the 
truth of written history have come down to 
modem tiynes, and are accessible, either on the 
sites of ancient cities, or in museums. In the 
twelfth chapter (pp. 133-149), these now-extant 
evidences 'arc again, and more particularly re- 
ferred to. In the fifteenth chapter a glance at 
the contents of the British Museum brings this 
species of evidence yet further into notice, and 
we there (p. 208) make a passing reference to 
Herodotus, as one amongst those writers — indeed, 
the forem(>st of them, whose testimony finds con- 
firmation in the sculptures of the Grecian, the 
Assyrian, and the Egyptian saloons. 
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To this particular subject, therefore, we now 
return ;« but shall think it sufficient to name, at 
hazard, a few among the very many instances 
which might be adduced, of a similar kind, and 
which# possess, in different degrees, the same 
historic value. The reader will understand that 
nothing more can be attempted within the limits 
of a volume like this, than to state the general 
principles of historic evidence, and to illustrate 
such statements by a few examples. This has 
been done at large, in the instance of Herodotus 
(as we have just now said) by several eminent 
' writers of modern times, nanu'ly, the editors of 
the Greek Text; and still more effectively by 
some of later date — French and German. Among 
English writers we should mention Sir John Kcr 
Porter, in his travels in Persia; Major lleniiell, 
in liis Essay on the Geography of Herodotiis; 
Mt\ Layard, in his Nineveli and its Pemains,^’ 
and his later work, 1 )iscovt‘ries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Jhibylun.^^ To the same j)urpose 
much of illustrative and incidental discussion 
finds a place in G rote’s “ History of Greeci',” and 
in Mure’s Critical History of the Eanguage and 
Literature of Greece.'^ Mort^ specifictilly tla^se 
8u})j(‘cts come forward in the Papers and Essays 
of’ J)r. Hincks, and of Sir II. Itawlins^n, and in 
many of tln^ elaborate notes, and the subjoined 
essays of the now forthcoming work, “The His- 
tory of Herodotus: a New English yersion,” by 
Islr, Rawlinaou, 8ir 11. Rawlinson, and Sit* J. G. 
^Vilkiiison. In these works — accessible to. the 
English reader, and which are found in most 
libraries — ample and precise information may 
easily be obtained, of the same kind as that <‘f 
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which a few instances only are, here adduced. 
Majors RennelFs Essay on the Geography of 
Herodotus, has already been referred to (p. 302 j, 
and it might here again be brought forward, for 
furnishing instances attesting the fact that tlie 
Greek historian, not content with collecting ma- 
terials at second hand, and at home, had actually 
visited most of the countries of which he gives 
any particular account, and certainly Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt, and to some extent Scythia, 
and Northern Africa also, beside the southern 
parts of Italy; and it may be aflirmed, as to this 
great extent of lands, that, in their now actual* 
natural features, their products — animal and 
vegetable, the customs and usages of the people, 
and especially in those enduring architectural 
monuments wliicli attract the attention of modern 
travellers, these countries furnish visible and 
tangible vouchers in support of the reputation of 
Herodotus — giving evidence, as they do, of his 
industry, intelligence, and, generally, of the ex- 
actness of his reports and descriptions. 

8ir Robert Ker Porter* finds irecjuent occasion 
to name .this same authority in illustration of 
existing. antiquities. “How faithfully,’' he says, 
do these vestiges agree with the method of build- 
ing in Rabylon, as described by Herodotus! . . . 
the bricks intended for the walls were formed of 
the clay dug from the great ditch that backed 
them ; they were baked in large furnaces, and in 
order fo join them together in building, warm 
bitumen was used ; and between each course of 
yhrty bricks, beds of reeds were laid intcrw'oven 

• Travels in Georgia, Persia, .Vruieniu, Anciout Babyloniji, 
Ac. Two vols. quarto, 1821. 
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together, The^ bitumen was drawn from pits near 
the Euphrates, which pits exist at this- day.’’ 
Since the time (1821) of Sir R. Ker Porter’s ex- 
plorations in Babylonia, so much has been done 
in thece regions that we turn of course to more 
recent authorities : these, although they do not 
deprive his writings of all value, supersede them 
to a great extent. * Chiefly within the last ten 
years, and entirely within tliese thirty years, 
unexpected progress has been made in decipher- 
ing the inscriptions that abound among the 
remains of this region ; and it may now be affirmed 
that the dark unknown of remote Asiatic history 
stands revealed before us. This recent revelation 
— this solving of what had been regarded as in- 
scrutable mysteries — has taken effect in various 
degrees, upon the existing written histories of 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Scythia — confirming 
much — correcting much ; and utterly demolishing 
the credit of some portions of this hitherto- 
accepted history. It is thus that the tangible and 
the visible remains of remote ages, as now inter- 
preted, have effected an extensive reform in this 
department of human knowledge. If^ in a few 
words, we w^ere to state what has been tlu) general 
result of these discoveries, it would be in this 
way — The recent interpretation of the itiscriptions 
heretofore, or recently known, and which are 
found upon bricks, upon slabs and sculptured sur- 
faces, and upon tlie face of rocks, has, in several 
remarkable instances, furnished evidence con- 
firmatory of Hebrew Scripture history , it. has 
given a general support to the statements of Hero- 
dotus, as well as to thf>seof Dmdorus, tluf Sicilian ; 
at the same time correcting those statements in 
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various particulars ; it has irrecoverably annihi- 
lated the testimony of Ctesias — the rival and the 
bitter enemy of Herodotus ; and on the other 
hand it has, to a great extent, given authentication 
to what is extant of the Chaldnean writer — Berosus. 
To this last instance we must presently revert. 

In mentioning (Chapter XI.) the exceptions to 
which the testimony of ancient historians may be 
open — without impugning their veracity, we have 
of course claimed indulgence for them in relation 
to events remote, both in time and place from 
themselves, and for a knowledge of which thev 
must have been dependent upon precarious sources * 
of information. Nevertheless there are many in- 
stances of this very sort which have received from 
the industry of modern travellers very remarkable 
confirmation. One such instance comes before us 
in an early, or, as we may call it, the preliminary 
portion of the history of Herodotus. In speaking 
of Lydia and of its people, he says that it contains 
little worthy of note — less, indeed, than other 
countries — yet it has one structure of enormous 
size, to which nothing is comparable, after we 
have exccj}ted the buildings of Egypt and of 
Babylon • this is the tomb of Ilalyattes, the 
father of Croesus, the foundation of which consists 
of immense blocks of stone, and otherwise of a 
mound of earth. This structure has now out- 
lasted the revolutions of tw^o thousand four 
hundred year^, or more, and lately it has, with 
sufficienl; certainty, been identified by modern 
travellers. It is found upon the northern bank of 
tlje river Hermus, in the plain between Mounts 
Teinnus and Siphylus. Mr. Hamilton thus 
describes the princi])al tumulus, generally desig- 
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nated as the iomb of Halyattes : — It took us 
about ten minutes to ride round its bas(^ which 
would give it a circumference of nearly half a 
mile. Toward the north it consists of the natural 
rock, u white, horizontally stratified, earthy lime- 
stone, cut away so as to appear as part of the 
structure. Tlie upper portion is sand and gravel, 
a})parently brought from the bed of the Ilerrnus. 
Several deep ravines have been worn by time and 
weather in its sides, particularly on that to the 
south ; we followed one of tliese as .affording a 
better footing than the smooth grass, as we 
ascended to tlie summit. Here we found the 
remains of a foundation nearly eighteen feet 
square, on the north of which was a huge circular 
stone, ten feet in diameter, with a flat bottom, 
and a raised lip or edge, evidently placcjd there as 
an ornauKUit on the aj>ex of the tumulus/’ 

The Prussian consul at Smyrna, M. Spiegenthal, 
has examined this monument with more care, and 
has explored the interior, lie givi's the average 
diameter of the mound as 281 yards, which would 
require a eircurai’erence of about half a mile, as 
roughly (‘stimated by Mr. Hamilton. /‘ Carrying 
a tunnel into the interior of the mounfl, he disco- 
vered a sepulchral chamber comj)os('d of large 
blocks of white marble, highly poli.s}»d, situated 
almost in the centre of tin* tumulus. The chamber 
measured about 11 feet by 8, and was 7 feet in 
height. It wa.s empty, and contaii^'d no inscrip- 
tion or sarcopliagu.s. This cliainber, doubt, 
had been entered and ransacked in remote jirnes, 
and its treasures, whatever they may have been, 
carried off. There can be little doubt that this 
marble chamber was the actual resting place ol 
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the Lydian king, who died according to our 
chronologies, b.c. 568/’ This structure, when 
seen by Herodotus, was a recent work* — say about 
130 years had passed over it : it is now a mound, 
crumbling into a formless mass: — meantime tlie 
description of it — even this page of Greek — in my 
view — is, as to its historic and its literary in- 
tegrity, as fresh and as perfect as it was two 
thousand years ago — yes, and it is as imperishable 
as anything mundane can be. This Greek text 
will cease to exist — never — unless a deluge of 
water, of fire, or of universal barbarism shall 
come to wrap this planet in its pall. 

As nothing is attempted in this volume beyond 
the illustration of the method or process of his- 
torical evidence, we take only a glance at those 
visible confirmations of our author's testimony, 
which hve now directing the curiosity of the 
learned men of Europe, toward the levels of Meso- 
potamia — the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The mounds, the basement works, the gigantic 
sculptures, the inscriptions, combine to give 
evidence concerning Nineveh, aiul Babylon, and 
Tersepolis, and in doing so shed a light upon 
remote aiitiquity, which, while it extends the 
limits o*f what is called the historic period,” 
avails alsq at once to correct and to corroboratt^ 
the extant written materials of history. Hereto- 
fore the existence of very many contradictions in 
these literary materials, and the suspicious aspect 
of portions of it, had thrown a vague uncertainty 
over the whole. But the course of iiupiiry, at 
this* time, has a discriminative ti'ndency, and it 
•will, in ks results, undoubtedly enable those who 
shall be competent to the task, to set off the true 
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and certain, frpm the false and the doubtful, 
throughout the entire range of ancient history. 
Far more important than the determination of any 
particular problems in the Assyrian, or Babylonish, 
or Persian history, such as the disputed date of 
wars, or the succession of monarch s, is the exclu- 
sion of those loose modes of thinking and of 
writing, the aim and intention of which has been 
to bring all liistory under suspicion, and thus to 
divert, attention from the past universally, and to 
fix the thoughts of men upon the things of the 
day, and the objects of sense. 

Between the written history which has reached 
modern times, in tlu* modes that have been men- 
tioned in the preceding chapters, and the now 
extant sui)stantial inonunu'nts of the same times, 
there is a corn’spondence which can in no way 
be accounted for, otherwise than by assuming 
the fjenuineness and the authenticity of the 
former. 

“ The great temple of Babylon, regarding which 
the Greeks have left so many notices, is beyond all 
doubt to be identified witli the enormous mound 
whlcli is named MujeUitieh by Rich, but to which 
the ..Ai’abs universally apply the title of J'h'{biL In 
tin; deccriptiijii, liowt ver, which Ileiwlotus gives 
of this famous building, he would seem to have 
blemh'd architectural details which applied in 
reality to two ditlerent sites ; his measurement of 
a sta(h^ s(juare, answering pretty well to the cir- 
cumference' of Babil, and his notices, also, of the 
chapels and altars of the god, being in close 
agreement with the accounts preserved in the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, of the high placui* 
of Merodacli at Babylon; while, on the other 
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hand, the elevation of seven stages, one above the 
other? and the construction of a shrine for the 
divinity at the summit of the pile, must neces- 
sarily refer to the temple of tlie Planets of the 
Seven Spheres at Borsippa, now represented by 
the ruins of Birs-Nimrud.” — Sir Tl. Rawlinson : 
IlerodotnSy vol. i. p. 321. 

“ On the whole, we may conclude with tolerable 
confidence, that in the great northern mound of 
Babylon, we have the remains of that famous 
temple wliicli Herodotus describes so graphically, 
and which ancient writers so generally declare to 
have been one of the chief marvels of the easteru 
world. Its bricks bear the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who relates that he thoroughly repaired 
the building ; and it is the only ruin whiclj seems 
to be that of a temple, among all the remains of 
ancient Babylon/^ — Idem. 

In the course of these recent explorations, an 
instance has presented itself wliich, in a very 
peculiar manner, illustrates our proper subject in 
this volume, namely — the trustworthiness of that 
mode of transmission which has brought ancient 
books int 4 ) our hands. 

Beroous, or Ber Oscas, a Chaldean priest and 
historian, flourished and wrote at Babylon in the 
times of •Alexander’s immediate successors. Ilis 
work — the History of Babylonia, has failed to 
come down to modern times; but it was extant in 
the early cciituries of the Christian era ; and it 
was very frequently mentioned, and cited at 
length, by writers of thos(‘ times. This history is 
^onlLdentiy appealed to, and is quoted by Jose- 
phus; and passages drawn irom it are found in 
Tatian, Eusebius, Cleim ns, Alexandviiius, Athen- 
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a)us, Agathias, ,and others. Altogether, when 
these variously derived quotations are biv^ught 
together, tliey form a mass — broken indeed into 
fragments, but yet suflieient for subserving liiglily 
important purposes in clearing up the ancient 
history of the East. In converting tliis remark- 
able instance to our purpose in tliis argument, we 
have to point out the illustration it alfords of 
tlio reality, and the truthfulness of that system of 
quotation to whicdi, again and again, we have 
directed the reader’s attention. Here we have 
before us a case in which fragmentary citations, 
and incidental references — made by a number of 
writers, are found so to consist, and to agree one 
with another, as to authenticate at once the writer 
who is quoted, and the writers who quote: it is a 
mutually corroborative testimony. Hut in the 
next j)lace, thes(‘ fragments have latdy received a 
kind (>f aut bent i(‘at ion that was little looked tor, 
and which ind(‘ed deservfvs peculiar regard. What 
we here nder to is the trilingual Koc’k- Inscription 
which recently has rts'cived its inlerj)retation. In 
rei'erring to this instanct', and in (‘onverting it to 
our present purpos<‘, we must bt' understood to 
assume, what we hc'lieve ought not to be'4()ubt(‘d, 
namely, the validity of that systcan of interpreta- 
tion which has at length given us the Ijiglisli of 
these inscriptions. A lew passage's we now quote 
are from liawlinsonbs Herodotus. The following 
(vol. ii. p. 59d) describes the Eoi’k- Inscriptions of 
Ih'histun, • 

IjehistiiTi is situated on tlie western frontier of 
the anciiTit ilc<lia, upon the road Irom Habylon to 
tli() southern Ikdiatana, the great thoraughiare' 
bctwi'cn the (;astern and tlie western provinces ot 
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the ancient Persia. The procipftous rock, 1,700 
feet Bigh, on which the writing is inscribed, forms 
a portion of the great chain of Zagros, whicli 
separates the high plateau of Tran from the vast 
plain watered by the two streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The inscription is engraved at 
the height of 300 feet irom the base of the rock, 
and can only be reacdied witli much exertion and 
difficulty. It is trilingual: one transcript is in 
the ancient l?ersian, one in Babylonian, the other 
in a Scythic or Tartar dialect. Col. Itawlinson 
gathers from the monument itself that it was 
executed in the fifth year of the reign of Darius, 
B. c. 616.” 

In these inscriptions, covering a large surface 
of the native rock, Darius, the great king, tells 
the world who he is, what ho has done, what wars 
he has waged, what countries lie has conquered, 
and what structures he has raised : — 

“I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, the king of Persia, the king of the 
(dependent) provinces, the son of Ilystaspes, the 
grandson of Arsaines the Achiemenian.” 

AVe li^ive mentioned (p. 240) what was tlie 
usage of the copyists in comimuiding their labours 
to the care of the men of after times, and in 
attaching* tremendotis anathemas to the crime of 
destroying, or of alienating the book. Here, 
now, a curious coincidence presents itself; for this 
great king, in bringing this sculptured record of 
his reigii to a close, thus utters his will : — 

‘^Darius the king says, — If seeing this tablet, 
^nd these images, thou injurost them, and pre- 
servest tlnua not as long as my seed endures, (then) 
may Ormazd be thy enemy, and ma}1?st thou have 
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no offspring ; unci Avhatever thou doest, may 
Ormazd curse it lor thee/’ 

As to the available value of these inscriptions, 
Mr. Rawlinson thus writes (vol. i. p. 432) : — 

Until quite recently the most obscure chapter 
in the world’s history was that whicli related to 
ancient llabvlonia. Witli the ex(‘eption of the 
Biblical notices re^ardin^ tlie kin^’doni of Nimrod, 
and tlie confederates of (Jhedor-laomer, there was 
nothing autlientie to satisfy, or even to <>uide 
research. . . . The materials accumulated during 
tlie last lew year.s, in consequence of the excava- 
lions wliich liav(' be('u made u})on the sites of the 
ruined citic'S of Ihibylonia and (diahhca, have gone 
far to ch'ar up doubts upon the geiu'ral question. 
Ea(di succeeding discovery has tenchal to authenti- 
ca((' the clironology ol’ Berosus, and to throw 
discredit upon tlie tales of (desias and his 
followers. , . . Tin* chronology which we obtain 
from the cuiudform inscriptions in this earlv 
empire, harmonises perfectly with the numbers 
given in the scluane of Berosus. ... It is 
evident that th(‘ chronological scdieme of l^erosus 
. . . is, in a go'iieral way, remarkably jiqiporti'd 
and contirmed. . . . As to tin? chroncdogy of 
Ct(‘sias, it is irreconcileable with Scripture, at 
vai’iance with the monuments, and contradictory 
to the nativ(^ historian, Berosus, whose chrono- 
logical statements have re<‘ently recidved such 
abundant conhrmation from the couFse of jcunei- 
form discovery. . . . 1 1 may tluTefore be discarded 
as a pure and absolute fiction; and the shorter 
chronology of Herodotus and Berosus^ may Ixw 
followed. The sidicmo of these writers is in 
toh’rabh‘ hannony with the J^^wish records, and 
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agrees also^ sufficiently well witti tlie results at 
preseiit derivable from the inscriptions.’’ 

Our object here is not to determine disputable 
points in ancient liistory, but merely to exhibit, 
in its several parts, the method, or proficss, of 
historic proof. With this view, only, before us, 
we need not do more tlian bring forward these 
samples of this method, in its several kinds. It 
would be easy, if useful, to go on — from book to 
book of the History of Herodotus — finding con- 
firmations or corrections of his narratives and 
descriptions, and much that would be pertinent, 
derived from the pages of modern travellers, oi> 
from the contents of museums. But to do so 
would load us far, and indeed would fill b\dkv 
volumes. The facts, thus far bricHy adduce(i, 
furnish the intelligent and studious reader with 
sufjgesfions for prosecuting inquiries, on tliis 
ground, to any extent to which his taste or his 
purposes may lead him onward. 



CHAPTER XXL 

INFEKENTIAL HISTORIC MATERIALS. 

A BOOK may come into my hand whicli contains 
no narrative of events — no allusion to the persons 
or transactions of the author^s times — in a word, 
nothing, from the first page to tlie last, which in 
a direct manner should enable me to assign a date 
to it. Nevertheless, such a book may actually 
possess much historic significance, and it may 
take its plac'e among those matt'rials of which a 
writer of history will eagerly avail himself. This 
assertion may need some explanation ; as thus : — 
Each nation, as distinguislu‘d from other 
nations, its contemporaries, and each period in the 
world’s history, as compare<l with periods anterior 
to it and 8ubse([uent, has its characteristics, its 
moral toiu‘, its inti‘llectual range, and its tastes; 
it has its principles, its modes of reasoning, and 
especially its condition as a season, \)ither of 
progress and expansion, or of decay and decline. 
Now these characteristics are important in them- 
selves, and they are often highly so,, in clearing 
up historic problems. * 

Nevertheless historians seldom afford direct 
information illustrative either of the moral or the 
intelle‘cuial condition of ancient nations; nor 
indeed is this deficiency much to bo regretted, for 
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such subjects are too indefinite t(i be treated in 
the style proper to history ; and when liistorians 
philosophise, they bring the simplicity of their 
testimony into just suspicion. Besides, the 
mental condition of a people can be fairly esti- 
mated only by being placed in comparison with 
that of others; and few writers, how extensive 
soever may be their acquaintance with facts, are 
qualified to arbitrate between their contempo- 
raries, and tJieir predecessors, or between their 
own countrymen and their neiglihours. 

Yet although information of this sort may not 
present itself on the pages of historians, it may * 
be derivable from other sources ; for wlien the 
literary monuments of an ancient people are in 
existence, the knowledge wo are in search of may 
be collected with a high degree of certainty 
therefrom. Yet the jirocess may be nice and 
difficult, inasmuch as the indications from which 
it is to bo gathered are more or less re(‘ondite. 
For this very reason the conclusions we oljtain by 
a course of inferences and comparisons, may be 
the more exempt from suspicion. The pages of 
historians jinay be swelled with descriptions of the 
resources, the foreign influence, tlie ])i)pulation, 
and the polity of empires ; meantime an intelli- 
gent inqulVer may obtain— from the casual hints 
and allusions of writers of a less pretentious 
class, a true knowledge of the taste and the 
morals of a people. 

It is obvious that we are not to attach much 
valiu^, in this sense, to the embittered sarcasms of 
t^iisarithropes, or to the epigrams of satirists, who 
hold up lo vi(’W the two corrupted extremes of a 
social system — namely, the pampered favourites, 
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and the desperate outcasts of fortune. Nor should 
Ave listen, without caution, either to the dreams of 
poets, from whose pictures the ills of reality have 
been discharged, or to the averments of philoso- 
phers, who are often less true to nature than even 
the poets. 

Inferences, in an inquiry of this kind, may be 
drawn from wliat is recorded of — the inodes of 
life, and the domestic usages, and the amusements 
of a people ; or from the characteristics of their 
worship ; or from the popular feeling, whether of 
approbation, surprise, or abliorrence, that is ex- 
• cited by the actions of public persons. 

Valid information also is to be gathered from 
the enactments of a people wliose moral condition 
is under inquiry. This sort of material is either 
that which is fixed, and lias been consigned to tlio 
executive, by legislative authority; or that which 
floats at large in those ethical writings wliich 
have taken a permanent place in the literature of 
the country. In deriving inferences from the 
first — nanu'lv, the sanctioned laws of a people, 
s<’veral distinctions micst be olisiTved ; for we 
must not bring forward anti([uat(Hl la\\«s ; and in 
examining r( cent enactments, the pofiMcal cir- 
cumstances of the time must not be forgotten, for 
the momentary interests of parties, (fr of indi- 
viduals, not seldom produce legislative decisions 
that are alt<)geth(*r anomalous, as to the condition 
of the jieople. Often mere chance has had sway 
in senates, and may have exercised more influence 
in the grave business of law-making thaik tin* 
sago and solemn forms of the place would seem ty 
bespeak. 

But it must be with the last-named source of 
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information only that we shall now have to do. 
What we say is this — That, with duo caution, 
substantial information relative to the moral and 
intellectual condition of a people, may be col- 
lected from the ethical writings that havo been 
accepted and approved among them. This pro- 
position carries several im))ortant consequences, 
and it may be well to illustrate it by some 
examples. 

Every hortgtory composition contains, expHcitlv 
or by implication, two fixed points, which it is 
the business of the inquirer to ascertain. ()ne of 
these is much more readily found than the other ; 
yet there exists a means oi' measuring the distance 
between the two; so that the one being deter- 
mined, the otlier alsi> may be discovered : — for 
example, The first point ascertainable in an 
ethical composition is — the system of moi'als, or 
the standard of exc(‘llence which the author has 
imagined, and which he recoinmenfls and enforces. 
This point may be termed (he ideal level of the 
wrifer'H mind in morals, and it is in most case.s 
quite easy to bo fixed. The second, and less 
obvious pejint, and that which is the very object 
of our inquiries, is — the actual state of morals 
among those whom tlu' writer addresses, and 
which may*be called the real heel of popular uwrals. 
Our business then is to find this last or unknown 
point, by measuring the distance between the two. 
Now this distance is more or less distinctly indi- 
cated by the tone of every ethical c(unposition. 
We have then in our problem three terms, one 
k^io^\ n, one demanded, and a middle term, connect- 
ing the which remains to be worked out of 
the materials before us. 
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The distinctiaess of the indications from which 
our mijldle, or measuring term, is to be formed, 
will vary greatly in different cases. . In works of 
a philosophical cast they will be extremely faint, 
and perhaps not available for our purpose ; while 
in treatises tiuit are of a simple and popular 
character, and which consist of precise exhorta- 
tions — reproofs and advices — there will be little 
difficulty in drawing the inferences we are in 
search of. It will be found, also, that serious 
writers are more safe guides than those that 
indulge in satire ; for the satirist seeks for 
extremes. 

We say that writings of a philosophic or moral 
cast, and in which there occurs no allusion to 
events or to individual persons, may nevertheless 
be made available as the materials of history. — 
Two or three instances will show what we mean. 
We take our first example from a book which 
is as abstract in its form and style as any that 
could be found ; and give, in brief, the pur- 
port of a section on Magnanimity, in Aristotle’s 
Ethics. 

Magnanimity, says Aristotle, is a q^iality con- 
versant with what is great. But what tilings are 
these? lie tlieii may properly be termed mag- 
nanimous who deems himself worthy of great 
things, and who is so, in truth. For he who thus 
deems of himself without cause is a fool. lie 
whose merits are ecpial only to a liwmble station, 
and who thus thinks of himself, is called wise, 
not magnanimous ; for magnanimity belongs to 
what is actually great. In like manner, as hand- 
someness belongs only to licight of stature ; those 
who are small, may be comely, or symmetrical, 
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but not handsome. On the other ^haiid, one who 
falsely,! deems himself to possess great merit, is 
called vain — a term which can never }5roperly 
belong to those who are truly great. Again ; 
one who under- rates his merits is mean-sinrited, 
whether his real deserts be great, moderate, or 
slender ; since he still thinks that less than he 
possesses is his due: especially is he pusillanimous 
who thus disparages great qualities in himself ; 
for what would such a man do if destitute of that 
merit? lie, therefore, who is truly magnanimous, 
is of necessity a good man ; and whatever there is 
great in any virtue belongs to him. It befits not 
him to flee, wringing his hands, nor to do wrong 
to any one ; for why should lie commit unworthy 
actions to whom nothing great can be added ? — 
Wherefore this greatness of soul seems to be a 
sort of ornament to all the virtues — enhancing all 
of them, and not, by any means, consisting with- 
out them. True greatness of soul is therefore 
rare, since it demands the perfection of probity 
and goodness. Magnanimity is peculiarly dis- 
played both in honour and in disgrace ; for the 
great man, when surrounded by opulence and by 
assiduous .i/ttendants, experiences only a moderate 
happiness ; since what he enjoys is not more than 
what befitsi him ; or perhaps, not so much ; for 
virtue can hardly ever be said to possess its due 
reward. The honours bestowed upon him he 
therefore calmly admits as being, though not 
equal to*his merits, tlie utmost that those around 
him ^lave to bestow ; while ordinary or mean 
praises he utterly contemns ; for of such he deems 
hftnself undeserving. In like manner he despises 
disgrace; for he knows that it is unjustly cast 
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upon him. TJius, in prosperity he is not elated ; 
in adversity not dejected. ^ 

Without attempting to draw inferences too far 
from a passage like this, it may fairly be said to 
indicate tlie existence of popular notions of moral 
greatness, more refined than those of nations 
merely warlike ; and far exalted above those of a 
people — merely commercial. The writer must, in 
his own country, have seen examples of heroic 
virtue which approached the perfect image he 
exhibits. One is not surprised to’ learn that he 
belonged to the race which produced Aristides, 
Cimon, Epaminondas, and Phocion. It is ob- 
servable that Aristotle’s magnanimous man is 
decked only with the honours that befit a citizen, 
or a distinguislied leader in a republic — not with 
the gaudy shows of oriental despotism: it is not 
deemed a becoming part of his hero’s glory that 
millions of his species should lay in the dust at 
Ills feet. We may also fairly remark, that this 
acute thinker had evidently no idea of that peculiar 
sentiment which is engendered, in great minds, 
by an habitual reference to the moral attributes of 
the Deity : his liero is a purely ^nundane person ; 
or, if we might so accommodate tile term — he 
is aihehticai Neither did his notion of moral 
greatness include that humility which springs 
from a sense of delinquency, or imperfection, 
in the siglit of the Supreme Lawgiver and 
Judge. If ideas of this class had at all been 
known to tlie Greeks of that age, ow if they 
had come witlun the writer’s view, he^ would 
assuredly have included them among his defini- 
tions, whether he thought them worVhy of C(tni- 
mendation, or not so. For his manner is to 
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omit no abstract idea that bears ymy relation to 
his top,ic. 

To what extent sentiments like those mentioned 
by Aristotle were prevalent in his times, it is not 
easy to ascertain from the passage just quoted; 
since the treatise in which it appears is of an 
abstract, not of an hortatory character ; yet it con- 
tains one expression which, on the principle of our 
present argument, we should call a term of 
yneaHiirement \ ^ he says, that true magnanimity is 
exceedingly rare, or hard to be attained ; in other 
words, that Is was much easier to find among the 
writer’s countrymen, an Alcibiades than an ' 
Epaminondas. But the historical significance of 
a passage like this will best appear by bringing it 
into comparison with a quotation, on a similar 
topic, from the most eminent of the lioman 
moralists. 

Cicero’s Treatise, De Officiis, is abstract rather 
than hortatory; and yet, compared with the Ethics 
of Aristotle, it is less metapliysical, and it 
approaches nearer to the modern idea of a prac- 
tical work. Without designedly painting the 
manners, or formally estimating the morals of his 
times, thi^^ great writer furnishes, in his various 
compositions, many indications from which the 
state of both may be inferred. Of all social bonds, 
none, he says, can be found more weighty or more 
dear, than that which binds each one of us to our 
country. Degr are our Parents, dear our children, 
relatives, friends ; but in our country are centred 
the endearments of all — for which, what good 
man would hesitate to die, if his death might 
promote its interests ? Whence the moi’c detes- 
table is the ferocity of tliose who., by every 
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crime, rend tl^eir country; and who have ever 
been busied in accomplishing its ruin. Actions 
performed magnanimously and courageously we 
are wont to applaud, as it were, ^dth a fuller 
mouth. Hence the themes of orators on Mara- 
thon, Salamis, Platma, Thermop)da}, Leuctra ; 
hence our Codes, hence the Decii, hence Cna)us and 
Publius 8cipio,‘ hence Marcellus, and others with- 
out number; for the Poman people especially 
excels in greatness of soul. Indeed, our love of 
military glory is declared by the ‘hu^t, that our 
statues are adorned with the garb of the warrior. 
But that elevation of soul which displays itself in 
dangers and labours, if it wants probity — if it 
contends not for j)ublic, but private advantages, 
becomes a vice. JSot merely is it not a virtue, 
but is rather to be deemed a ferocity — re])ulsive to 
human nature. AVell thereibre is fortitude deliiied 
by the Stoics, when they say, it is ‘ virtue defend- 
ing right.'’ — Wh(‘re(bre no man who lias attained 
the praisf^ of fortitude lias been renowned for 
treachery or mischief; for nothing can be laudable 
which is unjust. Those, therefore, are to be 
esteemed valiant and inagnanimous, not who com- 
mit, but who repress wrongs. That trfie and wise 
greatness of soul, which is indeed laudable and 
consonant to nature, regards deeds tinore than 
fame; and would rather be, than seem illustrious. 
And he is not to be reckoned among great imni 
who is dependent u])on the erring opinion of the 
thoughtless multitude. For loity spirits-, always 
thirsting for glory, are easily driven on to what is 
unjust. And it is indeed hard to find one who, 
while ho undergoes labours and daiigens, does itbt 
seek glory as the wages of his exploits.” 
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In these expressions there is cpnspicuous that 
paramount passion — the love of country, which 
belonged so^ peculiarly to the Roman people — 
which was a principal cause of the growth of their 
power, and which, though then on the wane, was 
not extinct in the age when the state ceased to 
be free: — no good man would hesitate to die for 
his country’s good — this was a sentiment more 
characteristic of the Romans than of the Greeks. 
The Grecian chiefs not seldom betrayed their 
country for gold ; those of Rome, scarcely ever. 
Then the military spirit is much more prominent 
in the one instance than in the other. Cicero’s ^ 
great man is, of course, a w^arrior ; Aristotle’s is a 
statesman : the Roman obtains glori/ ; the Greek, 
hononVy dignity. The one, if destitute of probity, 
becomes the factious d(*stroyer of his country, and 
is regardless of dangers and toils : the other — 
merely vain. The Greeks addicted themselves to 
'war to defend their liberties, and to determine 
their intestine quarrels ; but the Romans did so 
from the innate love of combat, and the insatiable 
desire of conquest. Both moralists make true 
virtue e^^ential to true magnanimity; but the 
Greek pnoves tliis necessary connexion on abstract 
principles ; the Roman insists that fitility must be 
made the* ultimate rule of conduct; and this 
principle is expressive of that practical lecling in 
which the Romans so much excelled tlie Greeks. 
If then, by some error, the passages above quoted 
were aftributed — each to the other writer, a reader 
well acquainted with the history of the two people, 
would not fail to detect the incongruity of the 
sentimenfs and the phraseology. The two authors 
hold essentially the same opinions; hut the one 
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thinks like thc' companion of sophists, the other 
like the friend of soldiers. This perceptible diflfer- 
ence between the two is an index to the historical 
significance of both. 

We shall now cite a passage on a subject not 
very dissimilar, from a modern writer ; and the 
reader will perceive that a great change and im- 
provement has taken place in the sentiments of 
mankind, between the times of the ancient writers 
and the modern. 

The duty (of respecting the natural equality 
of men) says Putfendorf, is violated by pride or 
arrogance, which loads a man, without cause, 
or without sullicicnt cause, to prefer himself to 
others, and to contemn them as not on a level 
witli himself. We say tvithont cause ; for when 
a man riglitfully demands that whicli gives him 
pre-eminence over others, he may properly exer- 
cise and maintain that advantage — yet avoiding 
absurd ostentation or contempt of others. As, on 
the other hand, any one properly renders honour 
or preference to whom it is due. But a true gen- 
erosity or greatness of soul is always accompanit'd 
by a certain seemly humility, which s])rings from 
the refle{*tion we make upon the infirihity of our 
nature, and the faults which heretofore we may 
have committed, or which yet we may commit, 

and are not less than those of other men 

It is a still greater ollence for a man to make 
known his contempt f<u* others by external signs, 
as by actions, words, gestures, a laugh, or any 
other contumelious behaviour. This oifence is to 
be deemed so much the greater, inasmuch as it sy 
excites the minds of others to wratif and the 
desire of revenge. Thus it is that many may be 
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found who would rather put their life in imme- 
diate* peril, and much rather break ai^ity with 
their neighbours, than sustain an unrevenged 
affront. Since, by this nicans, honour and repu- 
tation are injured, the unblemished inte|>rity of 
which is essential to peace of mind. 

The latter sentences of this passage preclude 
the idea tliat the writer lived in times when a 
sordid, or servile insensibility to reputation had 
extinguished those sentiments to which so much 
importance, and so much merit, was attributed by 
ancient warlike nations. At tlie same time, the 
first part of it contains a corrective sentiment, of 
which scarcely a trace is to be found in any of 
the Greek or Homan writers — a sentiment plainly 
arising from an enhancement of the notion of 
moral responsibUiti/y and from a far higher estimate 
of the nature of virtue. In other words, the two 
first quoted writers were polytheists; the last was 
a Christian. 

Our next instance is taken from the Enchiri- 
dion of Epictetus. The icy sophism of the Stoics 
had found some admirers at Home before the 
times wb^n the ancient republican severity of 
manners’ had disappeared. Hut theoretical stoi- 
cism does not reach its perfection till some time 
after practical stoicism has become obselete. It 
is a reaction in the moral world, prodiUMnl by the 
rank exuberance of luxury, vsensuality, effeminacy, 
and the arwgance of preposterous wealth. If, 
therefore, the date of the Enchiridion were un- 
known, it would be more safely attributed to 
the times of TJoinitian, than to the age of Cin- 
cinnatus, or of Cate. In reading the follow- 
ing passage one n\ay readily imagine the lame 
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sage,* wrapping' himself in his spare blanket, and 
his ample self-complacency, as he makes his Way — 
unnoticed, through the insolence and voluptuous- 
ness of Imperial Rome. 

If it 'ever happens to thee to turn from thy 
path with the intent to gratify any one, know that 
thou hast lost thy institute (?*. c. forsaken thy 
riik). Let it be enough for thee, on all occasions, 
to be — a philosopher. But if, indeed, thou desirest 
to seem a philosopher, look to thyself, and be 
content with that. Let not such thoughts as 
these trouble thee — I live without honours, and 
am no where accounted of. . . . Is some one 
preferred to thee at table, or saluted before thee, or 
consulted before thee ? If these things are goods, 
thou oughtest to congratulate him to whose lot 
they fall; if they are ills, do not grieve because 
they have not befallen thee. But remember, that 
as thou dost not pay attention to those things by 
wliich exterior advantages are obtained, it cannot 
be that they should bo given thee. For how can 
he who stays at lionie fare the same as he Wlio 
goes abroad? — or can the same things happen to 
liim who is obsequious, and to him who js not ? — 
to him wlio praises, and to him who praij^es not P 
Thou wilt be unjust and greedy if, without having 
paid the price at which these tilings are sold, thou 
dost expect to receive them freidy.’ Now, what is 
the price of a lettuce ? — .say a farthing : one 
therefore pays his farthing, and takes* his lettuce; 
but thou dost not pay, and dost not take, ^hink 
not thyself in worse condition than he. For as 
he has his lettuce, so thou hast the farthing thou, 

* Servus Epictetus sum riatus; corpora cUiudus. 

Iruff paai)ene, doliciiC* Sup^^ruiu. 
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didst not pay. And thus it is in »other things. — 
Thoibhast not paid the price at which an invita- 
tion to a feast is sold : for he who makes a feast 
sells invitations for flattery — for obsequiousness. 
Give then the price, if thou thinkest tlie bargain 
to thy advantage. But if thou likest not to afford 
the cost, and yet wouldst receive the things, thou 
art at once greedy and foolish. And hast thou 
then nothing instead of the feast? Yes, truly; 
thou hast this, that thou didst not commend one 
whom thou didst not approve ; nor hast thou had 
to bear his insolence on entering his halls. 

Many admirable sentiments are to be found 
in the writings of Epictetus ; though, for a 
portion of them, there may be reason to believe 
he was indebted to Christianity, of which obliga- 
tion he makes no acknowledgment. The treatise 
from which this passage is derived furnishes an 
example of that laborious and unsuccessful con- 
flicting of pride with pride, which is natural to 
men of superior intelligence, who occupy an 
inferior condition, and are surrounded by vulgar 
insolence, servility, and profligacy. Tlicre wa^ 
evidently a class of persons in the author's time in 
circumstAnces like his own — that is to say — 
intellectualists, who, as a defence against the 
scorn of* worldlings, put on a mail of steely 
logic. 

The Enchiridion, if regarded as a material of 
Jmtorijy may fairly support the inference tliat, in 
the wfiter's time, wealth and luxury had triumphed 
over stern principles and severe manners; — that 
^the philosophical character had ceased to coin- 
mand giSneral respect, as it did at Athens in the 
age of Plato; — and that philosophy. itself, having 
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passed its prim^ was fast becoming palsied and 

querulous. ^ § 

A comparison, at once curious and ^instructive, 
might be drawn between two writers who, at first 
sight, may seem too unliRc to be named together 
— Epictetus and Thomas a Kempis. Yet quota- 
tions from the Enchiridion, and the I)e Tmitatione, 
might be adduced in proof of a real affinity. 
There is even a similarity in the form of the two 

works ; for botli writers, in a style o^‘ severe and 

laconic simplicity, address their j)ointed aphorisms 
— now to themselves, now to their lialt-reffactory 
disciple, much in the manner of a nurse, upbraid- 
ing a pettish child. A monotony^ both oi principle 
and of topics^ pervaded both books. Botli authors 
compel Wisdom to ascend the summit of a snow- 
girt peak, where she can be neither approached, 
nor even heard, by tlie mass of mankintl. Both 
writers were in fact, thougli on widely ditferent 
principles, not only recluses from the ordinary 
walks of human life, but recusants of tlie coTumon 
emotions of our nature. And botli, by an implicit 
contrast, exhibit the falling condition of the social 
system of their times. Yet tlu're is this difference 
between the two, tliat wliile tlie Stoic presents to 
view the darkness of paganism, enlivened by a 
glimmer from Christianity, the Monk hMds forth 
the brightness of Christian truth, dimmed b)^ the 
errors of superstition. 

The moral treatises of Plutarch are, of a prac- 
tical, more than of a philosophical kind, and they 
yield therefore? abundant indications, as well of«the 
opinions, as of the manners of his age. In truth,, 
the student of history would hardly need other aid 
in ascertaining the religious and moral sentiments 
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of the times of Trajan, than he may find in the 
pages, of this writer. Among this* author’s moral 
pieces there i6 one that is curious, and/valuable 
too, as a raiaterial of history — namely, the tract 
on Superstition — the chvad of chmiwm. With 
great force of language and aptness of illustration, 
he depicts the mental torments of the man who 
believes the gods to be malignant, inexorable, and 
capricious ; and he contrasts this unhappy temper 
with the comparatively harmless error of those 
bolder spirit’s wdio cast a\vay altogether the belief 
and fear of supernal beings; and while he recom- 
mends ‘‘ the mean of piety,” he decidedly prefers^ 
atheism to superstition. 

What say you ? — The man w^ho thiidcs there 
are no gods is impious ? liut is not he wdio thinks 
tlicm to be cruel and malignant, chargeable with 
an opini(«i that is much more impious ? For my 
own part, I would rather that men sliould say, 

‘ There is no sucli person as Plutarch,’ than that 
they should affirm that Plutarch is a man 
capricious, instable, prone to WTath, revengeful 
of accidental affronts, pettish ; one wiio, if you 
Have neglected to invite him with others to a 
feast, ov *if, being otherwise engaged, you have 
failed to salute him at your gate, will devour you, 
or seize »and torture your son ; or will send a 
beast, wiiicli he keeps for the purpose, to ravage 
your fields. 

Plutarch^ speaks of four states of mind, as 
known and existing in his times — namely, 1. The 
wisjp piety, wdiich he recommends, and which 
forms the medium betw^een superstition and 
‘atheism.*— 2. The joyous or festive wa^rship of the 
gods, in which he sees nothing to reprehend. — - 
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3. A bold rejeftion of all religion, which he 
thinks an error, though an innocent error u — and 

4. Supefbtition, which is not merely an error, 
but a practical evil of the worst kind. Of the 
first he^says almost nothing; nor docs he offer a 
single hint explanatory of the mode in which the 
gods and goddesses of the Greek mythology might 
be made the objects of a devout and reasonable 
piety : and yet piety without a god, must be an 
unmeaning term. Plutarch’s piety^ is a vague 
sentiment, which ho feels to be proper to human 
nature, and highly beneficial ; but wliich was 
.absolutely destitute of solid ground, or certainty ; 
for no invisible being or beings were known to 
him whom ho could both love and fear. Even if 
the philosopher, by a course of doubtful rea- 
sonings, might work out for himself an idea of 
the lieity, such as might keep alive the sentiment 
of piety, no such abstruse notion could be brought 
within tlie apprehension of the vulgar. AVhat is 
there then left to the vulgar? — not atheism — for 
that is an error : — not superstition ; for that is a 
tormenting mischief: — nothing remains but the 
festive worsliip of tlie gods ; and this, with all its 
impurities, and all its follies, was the dn^; portion 
that could be assigned to the millions of man- 
kind: — Plutarch knew of no alternative*on which 
to found the religious sentiments of men. Yet on 
another occasion he expresses his opinion strongly 
as to the necessity of religion for tluj support of 
the social system. — It seems to me that iff were 
easier to build a city without a foundation, tjiaii 
to construct or to preserve a polity, from which all^ 
belief of the gods should be removed. Yet how 
great soever were the evils of atheism, he deemed 
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those arising from superstition , to be greater. 
According to^his testimony, when the only theo- 
logy known to the Greeks took possession of 
timid minds, it rendered life intolerably burden- 
some. — Of all kinds of^fear, none produces such 
incurable despondency and perplexity as supersti- 
tion. He who never goes on board a^ sliip, does 
not fear the sea ; nor he the combat, who is not a 
soldier ; nor he the robbers, who stays at home ; 
nor does the poor man lear infoi-mcrs, nor he who 
is low, the eye of envy ; nor he who inhabits 
Gaul, earthquakes ; nor the Ethiopian, the thun- 
^ derbolt. But tlie man who dreads the gods,» 
dreads all things ; — the earth, the sea, the 
air, the heavens, darkness, light, noise, silence, 
dreams. The slave in slumber forgets his master, 
the captive his chain, the wounded and tlie 
diseased their anguish : — kind sleep, friend of the 
siilferer, how sweet are thy visits ! Ihit super- 
stition admits not even this solace ; it accepts no 
truce, it gives no breathing time to tlie mind, nor 
permits the spirits to rally or to dispel its harsli 
and grievous surmises. But like the very region 
of the wi^cked, so the dreams of tlie superstitious 
man abound with terrific apparitions, and fatal 
portents : and this passion, always inflicting 
punishments upon the distracted spirit, scares 
the man from sleep by visions. And he — self- 
tortured, believes himself obliged to comply with 
fearful and monstrous behests. Such a man, 
when ^ he awakes, instead of contemning his 
dre^iras, or smiling with pleasure in finding that 
,what had disturbed him has no reality, still flies 
before an innoxious shadow, while at the same 
time he is substantially deluded by falling into 
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the hands of conjurors and impostors, who strip 
him of his money, and impose upon him various 
penances^ 

The tortures inflicted upon timid sf)irit8 by the 
Greciaq polytheism are* depicted with not less 
force by the observant Theophrastus. — Superstition 
is a desponding dread of divinities (dicmons). 
The superslitious man, having washed his hands 
in the sacred font, and being well sprinkled with 
holy water from the temple, takes a leaf of laurel 
in his mouth, and walks about witli it* all the day. 
If a weasel cross his path, he will not proceed until 
^oine one has gone before liim, or until he has 
thrown three stones across the way. If he sees 
a serpent in the house, he builds a chapd on the 
spot. When he passes the consecrated stones, 
placed where three ways meet, he is (uireful to 
pour oil from his cruet upon tliem : then falling 
upon his knees, he worships, and retires. A 
mouse, perchance, has gnawed a hole in a flour- 
sack : away he goes to the seer, to know what it 
behoves him to do ; and if he is simply answered, 
* »Send it to the cobbler .to be patched,^ he views 
the business in a more serious light, and running 
home, he devotes the sack as an article n^)^more to 
be used. lie is occupied in fre(|uent purifications 
of his house; saying that it has been im^aded by 
Hecate. If in his w'alks an owl flies past, he is 
horror-struck, and exclaims — Thus comes the 
divine Minerva. lie is careful not to tread upon 
a tomb, or to approach a corpse ; saying that it is 
profitable to him to avoid every pollution. ,On 
the fourth and seventh days of the month, he 
directs mulled wine to be prepared for his* family ; 
and going himself to purchase myrtles and frank- 
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incense, he returns, and spends the day in 
crownvig the ^ statues of Mercury and Venus. 
As often as Ke has a dream, he runs^ to the 
interpreter, ’the soothsayer, or the augur, to 
inquire what god or goddt^ss he ought to propitiate. 
Before he is initiated in the mysteries, he attends 
to receive instruction every month, accompanied 
by his wife, or by the nurse and his children. 
Whenever he passes a cross-way, he bathes liis 
head. For the benefit of a special purification, 
he invites the priestesses to his house, who, while 
he stands reverently in the midst of them, bear 
about him an onion, or a little dog. If he i 
encounters a lunatic, or a man in a fit, he shudders 
horrifically, and spits in his bosom. 

The four centuries that had intervened between 
Theophrastus and Plutarch, during which a 
philosophical atlicism had spread widely among 
the educated classes, liad not, it appears, lessened 
the terrific influence of the Grecian polytheism 
over melancholy minds. On the contrary, it 
seems to have been enhanced, ratlier than dimin- 
ished ; for the language of Plutarch is stronger 
than that of Theophrastus. The verisimilitude of 
both deSiC^iptions, and their accordance, leave no 
room to doubt that this effect of the religious 
belief of the Greeks was of frequent or ordinary 
occurrence among them. Indeed there is reason 
to think that few persons of serious temper, even 
though imbyed with the spirit of the sceptical 
philosophy, could free themselves from the burden- 
soma scrupulosities and the horrific fears which 
attend ev(^ry form of polytheism, and from which 
neither the refinement, nor the scepticism, nor the 
voluptuousness, nor the frivolity, nor the good 
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taste, nor the, subtle reasonings of the Greeks, 
could emancipate the devotees of their religion. 
The ‘ph'ilosophic Julian might be named in illus- 
tration of this assertion. Beside his hatred of 
Christianity, his conduct was evidently influenced 
on many occasions by a very honest dread of the 
capricious dtcmons whose falling interests he so 
zealously upheld : witness his magical practices. 

It will be seen that passages such as those 
above quoted, possess a substantial, value, when 
brought to their place among the materials of 
history. Ethical writers reflect the image of the 
principles and the manners of their times. In 
some instances we may infer too much ; in others 
may mistake a j)artial for a general representa- 
tion ; but if, with due caution, .we review a wide 
held of ethical literature, the (jtiioral rcHidt of such 
an induction cannot difler much from truth. 

If, for example, from the entire series of Greek 
writers, all passages of a purely ethical kind were 
to be extracted, and AV(‘re arranged in chrono- 
logical order, the collection would afford the 
means of ascertaining, not only the system of 
morals and religion that was known to tliat people, 
but also the actual state of morids aiuf •manners, 
as it varied from age to age. A\dth such materials 
before us, there would be less room for Conjecture, 
and less danger of error, in determining the 
moral condition of the peoj)le, than is found in 
ascertaining the extent of their political power, 
or the amount of their national wealth. • Upon 
ethical passages, such as those we have adduced 
above, one fa('t presents itself — namely, that i^ 
the profane authors there is little bf direct 
admonition or reproof, and rarely an appeal to a 
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recognised standard of right. The reason is 
obvious. The (^reek and Koman ethical writers 
discuss questions of morality in the tone proper 
to a learned disquisition, each saying the best 
things in the best manner' he could : — no man was 
authorised to do more than propose his opinion : 
no feeling of official responsibility, no high soli- 
citude, gave seriousness or force to his manner. 
Morals were not founded upon religion : on the 
contrary, an> ethical treatise, containing the 
expression of reason and conscience, was at once 
a virtual refutation of the national theology, and 
a sarcasm upon the gods. Especially it is to be 
observed, that the instruction and reformation of 
the mass of mankind entered not into the contem- 
plation of moralists and philosophers, who, while 
they amused one another with eloquent disquisi- 
tions, were? not troubled by the thought that the 
millions of their fellow-men remained, from age 
to age, untaught in wisdom and virtue. 

Not; so was it with the people of Palestine. Not 
philosophy, but morality, was paramount ; and 
morality was taught in its dependence upon reli- 
gion. And it was not to a small class in the 
community, but to the people at large, that 
ethical writings were addressed : — and it was not 
for amusement, but for reproof, that they were so 
addressed : — and these writers, instead of pro- 
pounding their individual opinions, and supporting 
those opinions by abstract reasonings, took tln^ 
short course of appealing to a known standard of 
right and wrong. They speak to their fellow- 
TjHen as from on high, and in the tone of authority; 
and each acquits lumself, with gravity, of a 
weighty responsibility. From the writers of Pal- 
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estine the modern Western nations have learned 
the style of instruction, admonitio,n, and reproof, 
and tliil can have its origin, and depve its force, 
and maintain its influence, only from a Divine 
Revelation, entrusted to the administration of 
human agents. 

But our present object leads us to remark that, 
whether or not this peculiarity of the Jewish and 
Christian writings be attributed to their Divine 
origination, it renders them far inor.e available as 
historical do(aiments, than are the writings of 
other ancient nations. For inasmuch as these 
compositions unite the several qualities of being 
authoritative y hortatircy and 'popular y they leave 
nothing to be wished for in ascertaining, either 
the moral level of the writer’s mind, or the actual 
level of manners in his times. It is evident that 
an appeal to a fixed standard, and an admonitory 
application of its known rules to the existing 
practices of tlie people, completes the re(]uisite 
data of the historical problem above-mentioned. 
In the standard we have a known quantity ; and 
in the hortatory forms of address, we iiave a mean 
of measurement, by which the actua^. state of 
morals may be ascertained. • 

An inquiry of this kind, if pursued in its 
details, would prove the existence and operation 
of an ethical system, so pure and perfect, that all 
after nations to whom it has been made known, 
have found nothing left to them lyit to admire 
and adopt its principles. What can the modern 
moralist do but work up the materials whic^i he 
finds ready to his hand in the New Testament i 
To devise a new theology, or to invent a new 
morality — which should recommend itself to the 
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common sense of mankind, would be as imprac- 
ticable as to propose a new set of mathematical 
axioms. Trutn is single and simple ; eJnd when 
once discovered, it must be adopted and followed. 
As a matter of history, ii appears that the > writers 
of ancient Palestine have taken possession of the 
regions of religion and morality. 

But it would be practicable to ascertain, not 
only the system of morals taught by the Jewish 
and Christii^n writers; but the actual state of 
morals among those whom they immediately 
addressed. The Hebrew prophets furnish ample 
means for pursuing such an inquiry; but the 
unstudied earnestness of the Apostles, and especially 
the epistolary form of their compositions, would 
render the task of the incjiuirer easy, and conclu- 
sive ill its results. In an argument of this kind 
we should not be entitled to conclude that the 
persons addressed were blameless in their lives — 
because their teachers address them as ‘‘Saints^’ — 
a conventional term. Our inferences must be of 
a less ambiguous kind. We must assume nothing 
but what is necessary to give consistency to the 
writer^s assertions: — in other words, we are to 
assume just as much as is found to be safe and 
reasonable in the interpretation of any ancient 
author. ‘ 

In the Epistles to the Galatians and the Corin- 
thians, we find |)roof that Paul was not the man 
to spare the,, faults or errors of tlioso to whom he 
wrote f and each of his letters affords some 
evidence as well of his quick-sightedness, as of 
his sincerity. ]\Ien will more easily bear to be 
charged Vilh vices, or with evil leiupers, than 
to be reproached for dulness of apprehension : 
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but in an Epi^le addressed, as it seems, to the 
better-informed class of his own nation, ha does 
not hesit^ate to blame their inaptitude and noii- 
proficiency. (Heb. v. 11, 14.) Instances of a 
similar, kind are the chai'acteristics of the writer’s 
manner. 

If a father in writing to a son addresses him in 
the language of approving aflection ; and if his 
admonitions relate only to the graces of an 
amiable deportment and temper, it is fair to 
conclude that the character of the son is unstained 
by grievous vices ; for such a letter would not be 
I addressed by a wise parent to a son wlio was 
“wasting his substance in riotous living.” This 
inference would be confirmed, if we found the 
same father writing to another son in terms of 
mingled affection, remonstrance, and severe re- 
proof; and that lie urged upon him, with pungent 
persuasions, the virtues of justice and temperance. 
Now it is an inference of this kind that we are 
entitled to draw from PauFs Epistles. In some 
of them he discliarge.s the painful duty of ad- 
ministering st('rn reproof on points of common 
morality ; and in these instances he carries the 
requirements of virtue as far as can imagined 
possible; and he enforces his injunctions by tlie 
most awful sanctions. Such is the ^^*riter, and 
such is his system of morals. But the same 
moralist, in addressing other societies, writes in 
the style of a happy father to an exemplary son. 
The Epistles to the Philippians, the Thessabnians, 
and the Epliesians are of this kind ; ancL the 
inference is this — that these societies \vere in a 
state not far below the writer’s own standard of 
morals. In every society there will be a diversity 
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of character, and in every numerous society there 
will be those to whom a wise teacher will address 
strongly- worded cautions, on the prime articles of 
morality. ’So it is in these Epistles; and the 
passages are vouchers f®r the writer’s consistency 
and faithfulness. These more serious admonitions 
are, however, manifestly addressed to a minority, 
or to an individual ; or they are directed to 
persons who are not within tlie pale of the 
society. 

A passagfe so often quoted (Phil. iv. 8) might be 
compared to the last sedulous touclies of an accom- 
plished artist, who having completed an excellent 
piece of w^ork, reluctantly withdraws his hand 
while it seems yet possible to add a higher lustre 
to its polish. Passages like these, Irom such a 
writer, whose discrimination and whose .sincerity 
are proved, afford the best kind of evidence in 
attestation of purity of manners among the Chris- 
tians of Philippi. 

Other of the Epistles of Paul, as well as those 
of James, Peter, and John, furnish instances to 
the same effect. The result of bi inging them for- 
ward would be proof irrelVagable, that the teach- 
ing of tli^ apostles had produced a high degree of 
conformity to that new and rellned standard of 
morals which they promulgated : — it would show 
that, in many cities of the iloraan world, where, 
formerly, nothing had been seen but shameless 
dissoluteness, and abominable idolatries ; or, at 
the best, Jewish sanctimoniousness, or philo- 
sophical pride, societies were formed, which had 
been collected chiefly from tlie humbler classes, 
‘^and in which the full loveliness of virtue was 
suddenly generated and expanded, and produced 
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its fruits. Not only were the gods expelled by 
the new doctrine* but the vices also. 

Facts ^rnd inferences of this kind have often, 
been brought forward by writers who have taken 
up the Christian argument: we in this place are 
not taking up that argument as if it were our 
subject and purpose in this volume. The facts 
above briefly referred to, and the inferences that 
are thence derivable, fairly challenge for them- 
selves a place as belonging to a summary of the 
method or process of historical proof. For if we 
affirm that various passages occurring in the 
ethical writings of Aristotle, and of Cicero, and of 
Epictetus, and of Theophrastus, and of Plutarch, 
are highly significant, as materials of history, it 
must be proper also to show that the apostolic 
Epistles — ethical as they are — come within the 
same range, and should be duly rcf^^irded as 
authentic evidences, touching the moral condition 
of the community within which they were cir- 
culated, and involving therefore the truth and the 
-excellence of the religion which then spread itself 
throughout the Roman world. 



CHAPTER XXU. 


THE MODERN JERUSALEM A VOUCHER FOR THE 

LITERATURE OF ITS ANCIENT OCCUPANTS. 

I 

In the twelfth chapter of this volume, and par- 
ticularly at p. 133 and to the end, we have referred 
to those monuments of ancient art — buildings, 
sculptures, coins, which, as materials of history, 
are available in confirming or correcting the 
statements of ancient writers ; and again in the 
twentieth chapter, we have brought forward (as 
samples only) some instances in which the existing 
remains of antiquity may be appealed to, a* 
vouclwers for the truthfulness of one of thes« 
writers — Herodotus. 

Then in the fourteenth chapter we have seen 
what is the relative strength of that evidencti 
which vo'jjches for the genuineness and for the 
authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, as compared 
with that on the ground of which classical litera- 
ture is accepted as real, and trustworthy. The 
superiority which we have claimed for the 
canonical writings results from: — 1. The number 
of copijes th^ have come down to modern times. 
2. The high antiquity of some of these extant 
manuscripts. 3. The extent of geographical sur- 
face over.w’hich copies were diflhsed at an early 
date. 4. The imponance attached to them by 
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their possessory. 5. The reverential care with 
which manuscripts were executed. 6. The separa- 
tion, and the mutual hostility of those in whose 
custody the books were conserved. 7 * The visible 
influeiuje of the writing^ upon the conduct and 
opinions of nations, from age to age. 8. The 
rnass, and the intricacy of quotations from them. 
9. The existence of ancient versions. 10. The 
vernacular extinction of the languages in which 
the books were written. 11. The means of com- 
parison with spurious and imitative* books. 12. 
The strength of the inference derivable from the 
« genuineness of the books, to the credibility of 
their contents. The facts referred to under these 
twelve heads well deserve the reader’s careful 
attention, and with this view they are hero recapi- 
. tulated. 

But now there is one ground of C'^mparison, 
quite proper to an argument of this sort, to omit 
all allusion to which might seem to indic^ate a 
consciousness of weakness ; for, on the ground 
which is now in view, there is an apparent advan- 
tage largely on the side of classical literature, and 
profane history. Let us tlieii look into this defec- 
tive portion, us it may seem, of tte. Biblical 
evidence, and measure its actual importance. 

With this purpose in view, we return, for an 
hour, to the British Museum. In passing through 
these saloons we find our.selves visibly confronted 
with the memorials of each of the principal 
developments of ancient civilisation ; and with 
some also of those that were very limited,^ and 
obsctire, and temporary. Ample and multifarious, 
and admirable are the monuments — in marble and* 
in metal, of what the men of other countries have 
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been, and of what they have done,* in a^es so long 
gone •by. He;^e, for instance, is the Egypt of 
three or fou-i* thousand years ago — its pedple, and 
their employments ; and^ here its despotisms, its 
dynasties — so many — are set forth in their gigantic 
semblances ; and we may actually touch surfaces 
that were chiselled and polished at the time when 
— or before that time, Abraham was journeying 
from Mesopotamia towards Canaan. Here also is 
the Assyrian despot, and here the Babylonian and 
the mighty builder, and the lord of fifty nations — 
here they now hold their court, and show us 
before what glories, and what terrors it was that* 
millions of men bent the knee and kissed the dust, 
in the times of Samuel, and of Solomon, and of 
Hezekiah. Here are substantial displays of the 
earliest developments of the human mind, under* 
wholly different conditions — physical, social, poli- 
tical. Here are the earliest conceptions of Greek 
taste^^intelHgence, and free ideality ; all these are 
vouched for ; and mementos are before us of the 
Lycian people also, and of the Lydian, and of the 
Etruscan ; and as we come down to later times, 
Greek art- and Roman art, bring us into familiar 
correspoftdence, not only with national charac- 
teristics, Ijiit with the individual persons of those 
ages. ISfow, during those times, the people of 
Palestine were passing from the lower to the upper 
culminating point of their national existence. 
Where, then, in this great assemblage of the 
nations of antiquity — where is Palestine ? Are 
thei^ none here to represent her, and to challenge 
*a place for a people whose literature has pervaded 
the civilised world ? The books of the people of 
Palestine are in every home — in .every sacred 
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edifice — they aie found in palaces, and in cot- 
tages, and they are treasured near ^to the hearts 
of the gc^d — high and low, and are extant in the 
memories of all. Why then should not the men 
of Palestine, and why should not its religious 
rites, be represented in the marbles, and in the 
metals, of our museums ? 

It may indeed be said that the ancient Palestine 
is not altogether absent from the museums of 
Europe ; for among tens of thousands of samples 
of the mintages of antiquity, there are found a 
few coins of the Maccabean times, with their 
•innocent and homely symbols ; and in the series 
of the Imperial coins there are some vouchers for 
the fact of the overthrow of the Jewish state; 
there is the woman seated by the palm — the 
•representative of the Judoea Devicta. Need we 
ask the reason of this absence of sculptufed memo- 
rials of this one among the nations of antiquity ? 
The want of sculpture is, in truth, this people’s 
glory ; the absence of the vouchers we might 
look for is indeed a voucher, attesting the noblest 
of all distinctions — that of having so long pos- 
sessed and maintained, a free social polity, and a 
true theology. • 

If at this time an order were given to remove 
from the British Museum all memorials of the 
cruel tyrannies, and of the sensual idolatries of 
J'^gypt, and of Assyria, and of Greece, and of 
Koine — if every article were expelled that gives 
evidence of the oppressive despotisms, or of the 
vicious religions of ancient nations, how meagre 
an exhibition would remain after such a clearance^ 
aad been effected ! It is therefore this people's 
glory — a glory unrivalled — that no sculptures are 
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extant to represent it in the mus^iums of Europe ! 
Nevertheless, there are monuments of its history 
to be found, if we look for them wherei it is rea« 
sonable to make the search ; namely, in Palestine 
itself, and at Jerusalem Especially. ^ 

A few — say five or six — of the principal cities 
of antiquity, have continued to be inhabited from 
the very earliest times to this time ; — such arc — 
Damascus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, and 
Jerusalem. , The consequences of this uninter- 
rupted occupation of the same sites, have been — 
more or less so in each instance — such as these — 
the preservation of some of the most ancient baser 
roent structures ; the superposition of the struc- 
tures of each age, in layers or deposits resembling 
the strata of the earth^s crust ; the commingling 
of older materials with the more recent building^^ 
in the mason’s w'ork ; and, generally, the creation 
of a modern town, lifted up, as one might say, 
upon the head and shoulders of the ancient city. 
Sucii cities, in exploring which we find evidence 
of their having undergone these several condi- 
tions, may fitly be called — Historical Cities ; 
and from these sources alone — or if there were 
none els"^ available — we might gather abundant 
materials adapted to the purpose of illustrating 
the writ fen hktonj of nations, and of giving to it 
the most conclusive confirinations. 

The briefest exemplification of what we here 
affirm, taking up two or three instances only, 
would occupy a great space. The educated reader 
does not need to be told what has actually been 
done, in this way, in regard to Athens and Rome. 
Something of the same kind has, also, within a 
few years, been effected iii» relation^ to Jerusalem ; 
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but in this instance ver}'- much remains to bo 
done ; and much will undoubtedly be effected, at 
no distant time, when the Turkish guardianship of 
Palestine shall have ceased ; or when Mahometan 
jealousy, shall have given way to European intelli- 
gence. We advert to this instance, in concluding 
this volume, because it properly brings into view 
— at once, the several kinds of facts and state- 
ments which belong to our argument. 

It is thus, then, that we bring the modern 
Jerusalem into our prospect. Two short periods 
excepted — after the capture and overthrow of the 
city — Jerusalem has been inhabited, continuouHlij^ 
throughout a period of three thousand years ; and 
during all that length of time a written history 
has attended its fortunes, even from the earliest 
iige, to this present time. If in this place indul- 
gence might be given to a metaphor — and to such 
a metaphor — we should say that, looking at the 
entire mass of authentic history as an orminic 
body, Jerusalem — the same hard material from 
age to age — is the vertebral sta}' of all history ; 
or, in homely phrase, that this one city is the very 
back-bone of chronology. This is certai^, and it 
has become more and more evident front 'year to 
year of late, that in every instance in which the 
leading events of the Hebrew and Jewish history 
may be ascertained with precision, such fixed 
points send forth ribs which give support to the 
loose matters of Egyptian, and Assyrian, and 
Persian, and Macedonian history. * 

It is peculiar to this one ancient city to ]\it\o 
passed under the hand, and to have been for a 
length of time in the occupation of each* of the 
great empires that have had a place and. a name 
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ill the world, during the course of*three thousand 
years* Each pf these powers has solidly monu- 
inented itsejf within, and about its ^alls. A 
narrow space indeed is ^his to contain the archi- 
tectures of ten empires : or, to be more precise, of 
seven empires, and of three royal holdings. Yet 
so it is ; and in attestation of the fact, and as a 
consequence of it, if at this moment we were 
fitting ourselves out for a six or twelve months’ 
explorative sojourn in the Holy City, we should 
think it indispensable to pack our portmanteaus 
with books, ancient and modern, which, retro- 
gressively catalogued, would include— I. The* 
principal modern works or guide-books, which 
show what the Franks have done in recent times 
in the way of church-building, monasteries, 
hospitals, hospices, and private residences. IT.*" 
Such recoils as there may be (if any) of Turkish 
doings in the same or similar modes ; and much 
has bgen done by the pashas in the repairs of the 
walls, and in alterations and repairs within and 
around the Haram. III. The Arabic writers 
(vhey are more than a few), the post-Islainic, and 
the ante-Jslamic — such as Abulfeda, and others, 
in whose ’ writings incidental notices, at least, 
occur of pie Saracenic structures of their “ Al 
Kuds.’' There is much relating to the mosque of 
Omar, and of Al Aksa. IV. The entire mass of 
the crusading histories — the writers who are 
brought together in that bulky folio, the “ Gesta 
Dei per Frankos.*’ With these there must come 
very many writers of the fifteenth and following 
cCenturie^, who treat of the topography of Palestine, 
such as Adrichomius, in the ‘‘Theatrum Terrte 
Sanctae.” V. The Bvzaiftine writers who touch 
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upon the churehes and monasteries of the Holy 
Land; with Procopius, and his account of the 
buildings of Justinian; the early , Itineraries, 
Greek and Latin ; and among these J erome must 
find hie place. VI. Some of the Greek Fathers — 
Cyril of Jerusalem and Eusebius. VII. The 
Greek and Roman profane historians, in series; 
from whom we learn all that can be known of the 
fate and fortunes of the city after its overthrow, 
and during the years of its desecration, as the 
iElia Capitolina, by heathen temples and their 
impure rites. VIII. Josephus, and the Book of 
Maccabees, are our authority as to Herod’s 
structures, of which many unquestionable remains 
are discernible among the ruins of the city. 
The same writer, and perhaps some of tlio 
'^rabbis, give the evidence that is required for 
interpreting the existing remains of fhe Aamo- 
nean period ; thence-forward, or, we should say, 
higher up, it is — IX. To the Hebrew pr^:)hets 
and historians that we must look for the light 
we need, so far as the uriffen memorials of the 
times of Ezra, Nehemiah, Hezekiah, Solomon, 
David, may afford it. ^ 

Thus it appears that, in carrying forward those 
explorations which already have in part been 
made, and which are now in progress, and which 
may be effected hereafter at Jerusalem, what we 
are doing, and what we shall yet be doing, is 
this — we are taking up the ancient written 
records of this city, l)age after page, and we are 
verifying each of our authorities by aid of* the 
architectural remains of the same times — even 
from the remotest periods, down to this age. 
It is this J( l usalera nvhich, beyond any other 
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ancient site, furnishes the meaws, and the ma- 
terial, for thu^ collating and verifying the literary 
records of ^ people, by means of its extjfnt monu- 
ments. ^ 

Architectural remains, such as those are which 
invite the labours of the antiquary at Athens, and 
at Rome, and at Jerusalem, require to be 
examined in relation to four distinguishable sub- 
jects ; — as first — the materials (in a geological 
sense) that have been empWed ; and the question 
to be answered is — Whence have these been 
drawn — whether from quarries near at hand, or 
from a remote region? The second of these in-* 
quiries relates to the style and quality of the 
mason^s work — that is to say, we have to note any 
peculiarity that may belong to the mode of 
squaring blocks of stone, and of fitting them on^ 
to another, and of placing them in layers ; or to 
the manufacture of bricks, if these are in question. 
The J^iird inquiry is properly architectural, and it 
has respect to the decorative style of the structure, 
and its aspect, and its beauty, considered as a 
work of taste. There then follows the fourth, 
and it i^a most important question — Are these 
courses oi masonry where we now find them — in 
their original, their primeval position ; or have 
these blocks been dislodged, and overthrown, and 
scattered, and in some alter-time reassembled and 
made use of by the builders of a later period ? 
This last is often the determinative inquiry, in 
relation to doubtful points of history; and in the 
instfinco just now before us, it lias a peculiar 
esignificapee, inasmuch as there is reason to conjec- 
ture that some, at least, of the ponderous masses 
— the prodigious blocks, whereupon the hetero- 
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geneous s true tinges of the modern Jerusalem take 
their rest — have been dislodged, upheaved, turned 
about, an\i again replaced, as at first, more than 
once or twice in the lapse of ages. 

To the first of the above-named questions our 
answer is easy ; — the material of the ancient Jeru- 
salem was drawn from quarries quite near at hand : 
it is the lime-stone rock of the very site of the 
city. This has always been supposed ; and the 
fact has lately been more fully ascertained by 
tlie explorations of Dr. Barclay,* an American 
physician, and long a resident at Jerusalem. 
•Within the vast caverns that undermine Bezetha, 
and at a great depth below the surface of the 
present city, the mother rock shows, beyond a 
doubt, what masses have been hewn from it, 
fiamely, those large blocks, sixty feet in length, 
which underlie the Ilaram wall, and the^city wall, 
in many places, and much of the interior of the 
city. In those caverns, such as we now^find 
them, these blocks were squared, and their edges 
bevelled, and their surfaces — the upper and the 
under, were nicely prepared for their adjustments, 
according to the methods of a highW refined 
masonic art. As to this art of the huuder, it is 
such as could have been practised by n^)no but a 
people well advanced in practical intelligence, 
and that were in the enjoyment of the opulen(^e 
and the tranquility proper to a secure political 
condition. The mason’s work which is^oeculiar to, 
and characteristic of, the cyclopean substructures 
of the Ilaram, and the ancient city wall, i5 of 
a kind that fixes attention when oncq it has 
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been seen, and it is such as speaks its remote 
origi^ almost as intelligibly as an inscription 
could do. ** (i 

The arcltiiectural characteristics of Jerusalem, 
as well of the ancient, the modern city„cannot 
but be intelligible to those who are conversant 
with this branch of antiquarian lore. We easily 
read the various fortunes of the city, indicated 
right and left, in- doors and out of doors, scattered 
upon the surface, and deep in wells, tanks, and 
caverns, built into walls, and confusedly mixed 
with the chiselled labours of the workmen of 
other ages. The one source of ambiguity is that* 
which arises from these disorderly commixtures, 
when a fragment, a capital, an entablature, which 
is manifestly Roman, or Byzantine, or Norman, 
stands so transfixed upon a structure wliere-% 
upon it if\ embedded, as to conceal what might 
indicate the chronology of the earlier work. 
Nevertheless, amid many such indeterminable 
questfons, there can be no question on the general 
ground, that, in and among the architectural 
remains of Jerusalem, we are lo(d<ing at speci- 
mens of the builder’s art, in all the stages, and 
in all tl^ styles and fashions that have be- 
longed to it, from the most remote times to the 
latest. • 

As to the fourth of the above-named heads of 
inquiry, full of historic significance as it is, a 
solution of the problems belonging to it must 
await time when this site shall yield itself up, 
without reserve or restraint, to the industry and 
intelligence of European antiquarians. 

^ W^e hlive need to be reminded of the fact, that, 
as we become familiar with, the books of the Old 
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Testament in childhood, it is not until years later 
that we learn to correct the wrong chronological 
concep^io^ns which have arisen ffom the mis- 
adjudgment of them as to their ordSr of timo. 
These ^arly erroneous notions continue to haunt 
the imagination, perhaps through life, and we 
lose sight of, or quite forget the fact that a period 
of four or five hundred years intervenes between 
prophets that take their turn to be read, in the 
mornings and evenings of a week. Under the 
misguidance of these chronological errors, we are 
likely to carry forward, into the era of a people’s 
^laturity, conceptions which belong only to the 
age of their patriarchal and nomadic simplicity. 
Some few instructed readers of the Bible may be 
quite exempt from any such misconceptions ; but 
probably it is many that are subject to them. 
Moreover, the grave tones of the inspirod writers, 
and their singleness of purpose, so unlike the 
conventional and sophisticated manner of other 
writers, favours the idea that the Hebrew Action 
continued, from age to age, to live on in a condi- 
tion of pastoral simplicity. 

Such was far from being their condition ; and 
a more attentive perusal of the historiVil books 
of the Old Testament, and of the prophets, will 
suggest, and more than merely suggest the belief, 
that this ancient people had reached a stage of 
advancement in the arts of life — substantial and 
decorative — which places them, at the least, on a 
level with any people that were their neighbours 
and contemporaries, or of any that are knowa to 
us by their records and by their monuments. It 
is true that we are used to think of 8Momon s 
temple as a raagnifictuit structure ; and yet the 
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descrmtions given of it in the Pooka of Kings 
and Chronicles, convey an impression rather of 
its nf6tallic splendour and its richness ecora- 
t^n, than ef the cyclopean style of the ’masonry 
that sustained it. Was^it, in truth, a gre^t work 
in an architectural sense? This question admits 
of a probable answer. The series of prophets, 
in discharge of their function as the reprovers of 
national sins, mention and rebuke the sumptuous 
style and the luxurious manners of those who 
then were the princes of the people; yet they 
make no boast, as if they were proud of the 
wealth, and the arts, and the instructed skill of* 
their countrymen. Nevertheless there occur, in 
many parts of the prophetic writings, incidental 
allusions to the splendour of the private striii- 
tures of the city — houses of hewn stone, hous^ 
ceiled with costly woods, decorated with ivory 
and gold, and fitted up with every device which 
elaborate luxury might ask for, are spyken of 
even Vy some of the earlier prophets. \Ve must 
believe, therefore, that the Jerusalem of the 
ancient monarchy was a city of palaces and of 
princely mansions, in constructing which no cost 
had been srpared. 

Here, then, the two portions of an inferential 
argument tome into contact; and it is just at the 
basement line of the palaces and the mansions of 
the ancient Jerusalem that they do so. The junc- 
ture is of this sort; — we hold in our hand the 
various^ literitture of an ancient people ; this lit- 
erature has traversed the fields of time in those 
several inodes of conveyance to which, in the 
preceding^ pages, we have given attention; it has 
thus come into our hands it stands attested 
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in modes so many and so sure, that now to speak 
of it as if it were questionable would be ^ mere 
prude^w, and an affectation. Up and down 
throughiout these writings we find incideiX^il 
notices* of the sumptix)us style of the ujper 
classes of the people, in their modes of living, 
and in the decoration of their public and private 
buildings ; at least it is so as to what were tlie 
visible parts of such structurea The kings and 
the nobles of tlie Hebrew monarcl^ were men 
of great wcaltli ; ample revenues were at their 
command, and tliey spent their incomes magnifi- 
cently. Looking to the documents — the parch- 
ment rolls — the volumes of the prophets of those 
ages, such are the inferences we must derive 
d'oni them. 

y But what objects are those that present them- 
selves when, with the pick in hand, go down 
to the lev(‘ls of the ancient Jerusalem ? What we 
there find are courses of higlily-wrought masonry, 
with which, as to tlie dimensions of theXingle 
blocks, and the labour that has been bestowed 


upon them, nothing can be coinjiared unless it be 
in Egypt and at Palmyra. The inference is valid, 
namely, that the people of this city — \ven those 
whose structures, sacred and domestic, underlie 


the monuments of eight or nine succ^^ssive em- 
pires or kingdoms — the primeval peojile — must 
have been wealthy, and far advanced in the arts, 
and large also in their conceptions, and bold in 
their enterprises. They were a people gr«at and 
well civilised, and they were so at a time V'Heu, 
as the Greek historian fells us, the ancestors of 
his nation wore petty marauders by sea find landf 
and were feeding upop acorns ! 
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Such are the conclusions whi»h we arrive at 
after careful perusal of the literature t{ the 
Hebrew people, if now, at this day — andk^t it is 
i/ a sense ’which he did not intend — we^tten to 
the invitation of one of* its poets, who thSlenges 
us to ‘‘Walk aho\it Zion, and to go round about 
her,’’ and to “ tell the towers thereof, and to mark 
well her bulwarks, and to consider her palaces 
for in doing so we shall find the means for 
confirming ^ursclves in those convictions, the 
strength of which concerns each of us in the 
most intimate manner. 


THE END. 
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